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RUN AND READ nBMET, 

CONBISTINO OF TALKS XnTimro 

TASTE, HUMOE, AND SOUND FEINGIPLES. 



'Your plan appears to me highly interesting^, and I wish it success ; for 
to meet the popular cnriosity by publications suited to the popular instruc- 
tion, and giving support to National Morality and Eeligioh, appears to me 
the best service that any man can render to his country; and peculiarly to 
a country like ours, -whose prosperity, I fully believe, depends upon its 
principle.*— JBfi!?. Dr, O. Croly to the J^ublUhers. 

*The editorship is in able and excellent hands, and -we heartily -wish the 
benevolent object of the projectors all success. * * Good sense and sound 
principle dispute the old beggarly monoi>oly, and a wearied public now gladly 
hail the advent of a new generation of books, equally cheap, vastly more 
amusing, better printed, and above all, written by oetter men.' — Illustrated 
London MagazinCt April, 1855. 

* There are many advantages to be gained by reading books of imagina- 
tion, IF PBOPBBLY selected.'— Mrs. H. B. Stowb. 

' To warn young people against bad tales, and to provide them with 
good ones, is real benevolence.' — Mrs. Elton. * 
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Jtut FublUhed, Fries it., 
THE GREAT PROTESTANT TALE, 

to be had of all Booksellers and at the Railways, 

BEATRICE ; OR, THE UNKNOWN RELATIVES. 

BT CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 

JVom a great number of TssmcoKm in favour of the loork, ths following 

are selected: 

' Of the merits of the work it is not neoessary to say a word after the 
unanimous opinion in its favor which has been expressed whererer the 
English language is spoken or read. Oar purpose in referring to '* Beatrice '* 
is to call attention to this new and cheap edition, by means of which the 
work is placed within the reach of all classes of the community. There is 
no writer in the walk of literature which Miss Sinclair has selected for 
herself, who has acquired a higher reputation, and none whose writings 
have met with a more extended sale.* — Morning Advertiser. 

* This work needs no recommendation from us— it is exceedingly appro- 
priate at the present moment.'— JETo^^'a Instructor. 

* We cannot close without remarking on the marvellous cheapness of the 
work— we have here nearly 500 pages of letter-press for the trifle of 2s. 
If the book shall not attain to a universal circulation the public wiU deny 
themselves the substantial benefit which the work is eminently calculated 
to impart.' — Christian Witness. 

* In this tale, from the pen of an accomplished lady writer, the element of 
Jesuitism finds an illustration as powerTul in its way as is discoverable in 
the famous " Wandering Jew " of Eugene Sue ; while the tranquil atrocities, 
the soul-enslaving, and the mind-destroying infiuences of their pernicious 

grinciples, are most forcibly depicted through the medium of the personages 
ere employed.' — Dispatch. 

* All Mothers should read it, especially now. This tale embodies such an 
exposd of Jesuitical jugglery as will leave no excuse to Protestant British 
mothers if they ever allow their daughters, or their sons either, to be 
brought under the influence of Jesuit teachers.' — British Mothers* Mag. 

* ** Beatrice " must rank as the flrst of Miss Sinclair's tales. It is written 
with great care. In scenes of description or emotion Miss Sinclair has 
taken a step forward, and exhibited a spirit which we have not recognized 
before.' — l^ectator. 

* We feel no hesitation in predicting for this new production of the 
accomplished pen of Miss Catherine Sinclair eager readers and a great run. 
While the story is one of itself calculated to attract by the romantic nature 
of its plot; the great variety of its characters, and the high dramatic effect 
of many of its scenes, it acquires an additional and absorbing interest 
from the higher object to which the author has made her powers of fiction 
subservient.* — John Bull. 

* Will be welcomed not only by all lovers of works of fiction, but by the 
great body of readers,*— ifomtn^' Post, 

* Miss Sinclair deserves no slight praise for the manner in which she has 
performed her task. * * The recent disclosures made, with regard to Roman 
Catholic schools and semi-Roraish nunneries in this country, make the 
convent scenes in ** Beatrice" perfectly intelligible as well as perfectly 
credible.*— C^ttrcA of England Quarterly. 

* " Beatrice " is a good book, and worthy of Its distinguished author.*— 
From Rrv. Oabdinkr Sprino, D.D. 

* The main objection against it is that those who of|knence the reading 
of it forget to eat and sleep till it is finished.*— ifaucA^MnA; Gazette. 

* A book which will have a million of readers.' — New York Independent. 

* We have already sold nearly 80,000 copies of " Beatrice," although it 
has been published only about one month, and the edition will u.\vd!(y^\»i&) 
reach one hundred thousand copies before tihe eud ot iC&ft '^«»x.^— -X^mmx 
and "DArmpoRT, Fubliahers^ New-York. 
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PREFACE. 



H^tiFG an enrand one day, a shoit distance from xxiy place 
of residence, I jumped into my one-horse waggon, and had 
just passed from the yard into the highway, when a 
gentleman on foot, with a small carpet-hag in his hand, 
attracted my notice, and as he^ Was {proceeding in the 
direction I was going, I asked him, according to country 
civility, 

* If he would like to ride for a short distance ? * 

* I should be very glad to, sir.' 

Immediately a quantity of old boots and shoes were 
thrust on one side, to make room for the feet of the 
•tranger; for, to toll the whole truth, I was on my 
way to our parish cobbler, with some half-dozen pairs of 
youngsters' understrappers that needed ' eeein^ t<c> * 

* Can you tell me, sir/ said the g^ntlemsii) «» V^\w^ 
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his seat, and laid his carpet-bag down before him, * where- 
abouts the author of " I*ve Been Thinking "* lives, as I 
am told his residence is somewhere in this vicinity ? ' 

' That is the place, sir, which you have just passed.' 

The gentleman turned round, and gazed for some time, 
being only able to catch occasional glimpses of the house 
through the thick foliage of the trees, amid which it stood. 
And then, after satisfying his curiosity, began to descant 
upon the merits of the work, having, probably, not the 
most distant idea that its author was beside him. Being 
somewhat of a bashful temperament, especially when not 
well dressed, as was certainly the case just then, having 
dropped my hoe in the garden, and taken the reins just 
as I was — ^it was not very clear what was duty, whether 
to sit incognito, and listen to a stranger's remarks 
about one's own production — or just to tell him, * unau- 
thorly * as I then appeared, the simple truth. The latter 
seemed the most honest course, and was at once 
adopted. 

What passed need not be repeated here ; but when I 
reached my place of destination, and we were about to 
part, he grasped my hand, with the cordiality of an old 
friend. 

*You cannot tell, my dear sir, the pleasure which 
this short interview has given me; it has gratified a 
strong desire which I have had ever since reading your 
book.' 

• Published in the * Run and Read Ubrary,* ptloe la. 6d. 
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Now, there is no fiction about this, but only one 
among many kindred tokens in my own experience as 
an author. It may savor a little of self-complacency to 
some who cannot enter into the feelings of those who 
send forth the nurslings of their mind and heart abroad 
upon the changeful sea of public taste. But let such 
keep in mind, that gold is not the only stimulus which 
nerves to the patient toil of many months — unseen, 
unknown, by the lone fireside, in the still watches of 
the night, and through the long day. To know that 
we have made a lodgement in the heart — to feel assured 
that throughout our extended country, and in foreign 
lands, we have touched the chord that vibrates in unison 
with our own sympathies, and would feel the friendly 
grasp of the hand, and see the eye kindling with emotion, 
as we met, far distant from our homes, those who have 
embalmed our names as household words — is a part of 
our reward, which the poorest of us would hardly part 
with for a much greater amount of dollars and cents than 
the most favored have received. 

And now, as I am about to send forth another pro- 
duction of my pen, I feel that there is due from me to 
those wh(5, by their expressions of regard, have stimulated 
to the effort, a word in salutation. I cannot take you by 
the hand, nor shall we very likely meet — for I mingle 
not with the busy crowd, and the spot of country where 
I live is one side of the great highways of travel, so that 
few are the chances that we shall ever see e^<ib. <i\.\\j«L 
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face to face. But, if jour heart can fiad anything in 
the pages of this hook that it admire8--*4f the time spent 
in its perusal shall not he judged hy you as wasted — 
and if, when you lay it down, any feeling of interest for 
the writer is excited, just think that you can numher 
him among your friends, if you wish to. 
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THE FIRST STROKE AND THE LAST. 



CHAPTER I. 



/Well, Chablib, I think ^ou have been silent long. enough. Ton 
wanted me to come down with you, and see the old place ; and here 
you have been sitting on this log, and looking, and looking, without 
saying a word, this half-honr/ 

' Well, Guss, and if I should sit here until the sun went down, an<l 
the stars came out and set a^in, I should, all the time, have enough 
to occupy my thought?. But it is not very civil to you, I must confess. 
I have oeen thinking, though, about a matter tuat concerns you as 
■well as myself.' 

* I hope it has not been about old times. Tou look so very sober, 
that one would ima^o you were rakin«^ up everything that had beuu 
amiss in your past life. I should let old thmgs be old things, Charlie.' 

' And so I mean to, Guss, although, as to that matter, I believe I 
never went very far astray. I loved a frolic with the young fellows 
once in a while, and, perliaps, went to a few more balls than our good 
uncle and aunt approved ; and, perhaps, if they had said less <m the 
subject, it would have been quite as well, for there is a perverse will 
in me, that fights for its own way the more it is opposed.' 

< You come round rights at last, though. ' 

' Well, I hope there is some stronger principle now, to aid me in 
connteracting what is evil. But I have been thinking, ju8C now, more 
about the future than the p>a8t.' 

* There is not mi^ch use in that — at least there is no use in being so 
sober about it. We can't do much with the future, anyhow.' 

' * We must make our plans for all that, Guaa— tot l\i<b inXKJx^S&XiR^^^'^ 
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Gil GrvDiby lifBtt 




* **\vi:. 7','. wiT .'•, 4;! tr-e, Gai= ; tie pji-x l>5i= :::I1 as bad ai yw 
<^^,v->^, ;*. tr..-: Vv; Or. :.'.:. r^ xere fiir^r starred o:n of it. Bitte 
<.*/:-..* 7 t;^..'*: it t '■::'/ ^,:\^J;i.\ — tbev Tiilf eyer groT poorer, thekmr 
•.'.'■r ,Iri, ,v/ rr^v/rr V:ir:7e tLej may be locazed; Uiey hare Bomer 
-?,*;v**.nr, jA^wirryA, fri;?aIitT, nor aitbitioii — in porerty aod wntehfld- 
;^^;4t *;;^ will prof/L'^ijliTeand die. Le: m cot, dear brother, dopise 
'/ if ^;:.';;>Af.'/:j V>'.4'*.i* ricli persons hare done no better upon iL* 

* V/<;:i, Cf*afiifc, i*:t out yoor thoughts. Yon know thats if bot 
*n,H \f'4/:k U,T \.', 'r/Ah. I shall stick to"yon, let things go ai thej may.' 

' Attfi I U/ r'/j, iht. We are alone' np'jn the earth, as to anitta**" 
ir,ui Hit J hti:tATi U;:r.;;r, and we don't want it. Feeling as I now do, 
wi*h th/; %Utiii'^h of inanhood in my arm, I ask no aid. But let in 
jiwt Iz/'/k at the Vnatter. Ilore we hare fifty acres of land, all our own; 
Uiit lurrtA of it are j^f^td wood land — forty acres of it we can enltifate. 
rv/rri'; of it, indeed], hsm been worn oat, bat the greater part sofFos 
mon: from want of tillage than from too mach.' 

* 'Hiat 14 very likely, at loast it has rather a wild look, the moat 
of it,' 

* Ytm^ that'll true : the biL^shes have got a little too mach the n^per 
hand, in nt)iati placet). liut for all that I cannot bat believe, with tnis 
np'/t of land fr';<; from all incumbrance, oarselvcs owing nobody a dollar 

with our physical strength, and the advantages we have had for 
«;ducation, that we can establinli ourselves here, and in time gather 
uround lis all the comforts of a home. And where coald we find a 
pn;tti<}r Mpot r ' 

AiijfijfttijH, thrj youn;^or brother, made no reply, but cast a look over 
thf) \)\iu;(:j OH thoiip^h wi.shing to be assured of the correctness of his 
hrotlior's cloHJn^ rctimrk, 

W hoover has travel W:d throuffh that part of Connecticut which 
bonlorN iij)()ii i>ong l.sland Sound, must doubtless have been struck 
with tho i)i(;iurfnquo beauty of those numerous indentations, or 
o}Mjnin^s, tlirouj^h which the waters of the sea find access into the 
lowor TiindH, winding;, sometimes by different channels, through the 
]onf( Htrutch of mouuows, and, at last, uniting so as to form a little 
inland buy, where sloops can find shelter from the storms, and unload 
and receive their cargoes, beside the old mill, or the unpretending 
storehouse. The gentle slope of the land on either side of those 
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openings, the clumps of trees that spot them over, with the enngp 
dwellings clustering heneath, and the blue waten extending ai far as 
the eye can reach, Ibnn altogether a home view scarcely exceeded by 
any portion of our beautiful country. 

it was within the bounds of one of these snuggeries that the 
little farm these brothers owned was situated. It lay pleasantly 
fronting one of the arms of the creek which curred gracefully 
before it, rising, as it stretched back horn the marsh, by a Tory gentle 
slope. 

As their eyes wandered from, spot to spot, either upon their own 
land, or their neighbors*, a new and strMpe interest began to arise in 
their minds. Hitherto they had regarded it, with the old stone 
building and dilapidated barn, as but a useless possession. It had 
never yielded them any profit, and they would, doubtless, have sold it, 
had they been of age, for a small part of its real Talue. From time 
to time, indeed, they had come to look at it just as they had now. . It 
was all that had been left to them from the wreck of what had once 
been a good estate. It was all which they could call their own^-^it 
was associated with their days of childhood. They had never, indeed, 
lived on this spot — it was a piece of land disconnected with their early 
homestead. JBut they had always known it as their property, and 
therefore felt, on that account, an especial interest in occasionally 
walking over the fields, and strolling through the woods> or even 
hanging around the old buildings. 

But never beibre had it seemed to them as now. llie very idea 
which bad been started, of their going to work upon it — of their 
making a home of it — ^however discouraging, to one of them at least, 
had still a charm about it, and the whole aspect of the place, and its 
scenery, were changed. 

It was some time before either of them spoke. But Augustus at 
length asked — 

* Well, Charlie, when do you think of commeneing operations ? ' 

* Right off.' 

Augustus looked at him a moment, to see wliether he was in earnest, 
and then burst into a hearty laugh. Charles^ full of life himself, and 
as ready to be pleased with triSes as his' brother, joined with him. 
He well knew how ridiculous the idea must present itself to one who 
had not formed any definite plan, and, entering into his brother's 
feelings, enjoyed, perhaps as much as he did, the preposterous sugges- 
tion. For awhile, they gave vent to the explosion of their mirth, until, 
at length, Augustus recovered himself enough to ask — he did it with 
great difficulty, however — 

* Which pmce shall we begin to keep house in — ^the house or the 
bam ? ' and another fit of laughter made the tears start from their eyes. 
* Who will keep house for us ? We had better get old Grumby back, 
and go board with him.' Between each question, new peals of langhter 
arose, until the whole matter seemed to be got up for a joke, and to 
end there. Charles, I owever, had not been thinking in. vam\ Ikft V^<^ 
thoroughly survejed his gronnd, and all bia p\&ua ^«t« \»iSL, «<t«GL\A 

Ja 
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minntisB. As soon, therefore, as he had given fall play to his lighter 
feelings, he commenced nnfolding them. 

* I don't wonder at your laughing, Guss, viewing it as you do ; it 
must appear ridiculous indeed. I have, 1 can assure you, no idea at 
present of occupying our mansion, or any of the outhouses. I hare, 
I think you will allow, a much better plan than that. Tou know the 
widow Casey, or Aunt Casey, as we call her, lives close by. She has 
no one with her but her little daughter Hetty. She is poor, and her 
house is small, but she is very neat, and a good cook, and what is 
better, a good Christian woman. She has always appeared to be very 
fond of us, and I have thooAt of proposing to her that we should 
live with her in this way — ^thaTwe should have a room there to sleep ; 
we have bedding of our own, you know. Then, that we should buy 
all the provision necessary for the family, while she did the cooking, 
and attended to our room, etc' 

Augustus had lost all inclination to laugh, and his countenance 
shone with delight. 

* That would be the thing, Charlie ; most capital. "We should feel 
so at home there ; and if we were sick, there is no one living we could so 
trust ourselves with. But will it not be very expensive buying every- 
thing so for all the family ? ' 

* All the family will only be four of us, and the expense will not be 
so much as you think for. Of course, you know, we must have a cow, 
and we must have a yoke of oxen. The cow I can get for twenty-five 
dollars, and the cattle and second-hand cart I can get for one hundred 
dollars ; and clothes we have got enough to last us through the season ; 
so that my two hundred dollars, which I have saved, wiU be enough to 
give us a start.' 

* And my fifty.* 

*■ Well, if we want it, we shall have enough to start upon, and to 
keep us for six months, in which time, you know, if we have any 
crops, they will be available.' 

* Well, Charlie, you are not apt to make wild calculations ; but if 
this can be done, and Aunt Casey will take us, it will be the happiest 
day I have seen in this world yet. Oh, how snug it might be; you 
could have all your books there, and when we were not at work, we 
could be reading ; and you can have your guitar, and I my violin, and 
no one to trouble us, and we could feel at home. When shall we 
see Aunt Casey about it ? ' 

* Right off.' 

Aunt Casey, as the young men called her, was the widow of a sea- 
faring man, who, as is most generally the case, left nothing behind him 
at his death, or next to nothing ; all his property being the house she 
occupied, a small tenement, with about an acre of ground attached to it. 

The house, though small, and what might be called a poor one, was 
still a home for her and her little daughter, and she cluog to it, even 
under many disadvantages. It was situated at quite a distance from 
the village ; and, dependent as she was upon her own exertions for a 
Uving, it was a great labor for her to travel to and fro, with a little 
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knittings, or sewinv, or some work of that kind, and likewise to bring so 
far all the little supplies she needed ; and sometimes the difficulties she 
encountered, in her efforts to make an honest living, made a deep impres- 
sion, and filled her with desponding thoughts. The world looked very 
dark to her ahead, and the few bright spots she could look back upon 
were almost obscured by the heayy mists that surrounded them, bbe 
had toiled hard, and gained little. She had shed many tears, and could 
remember but few smiling hours since the sunny days of childhood. 

That morning she had been upon a long and very muddy walk, and 
returned to her cottage wearied in mind and body. She had accom- 
plished only part of her errand, and ww mourning at the prospect of 
another weary travel on the morrow, when she heard the sound of 
footsteps approaching ; and hastily wiped away the tears, stroked down 
her clean white apron, put aside a stray chair, and looked round the 
room to see if everything was in order. 

'Aunt Casey, good afternoon to you. .Wliy, what's the matter? 
you look sad. Is Hetty sick ? ' 

* Why, boys, where have you come from ? Augustus, how do you 
do ? and, oh my J how you have grown! Why, Charlie, if you am*t 
a full-grown man. Do come and sit down, and let me see you a little 
while. It seems so good to see anything or anybody I ever loved, or 
that ever loved me.' 

' Well, aunty, we have no kind of objections to sitting down, and 
letting you take a good long look. Bat, first, you must tell me what 
makes you look so sad. I always thought that you could put a cheerful 
face on, let the world go as it might.' 

* Did you ? Well, 1 know, in the main, I have tried to be cheerful, 
and to put the best face on to things. But, somehow, it all looks so 
desperate now, that I feel about to give up ; ' and the old lady had to 
put her apron to her eyes. She could think much longer about her 
troubles than she could talk about them. 

' Put down, put down ! Aunty, come, none of that ; how do you know 
but I have a plan to propose to you that will be just what you would 
like ? How would it suit you to take Augustus and me as boarders ? * 

* Ton, dear children ! why, how could the like of me make you com- 
fortable } Our provision here, you know, is hard to come by, and I 
ain't no stock on hand, and no means to get any. And then the house 
18 80 small, and the pLsice so lonesome like, you would clean get tired 
out, and homesick.' 

* Not in your company, Aunt Casey, and a smile on your face. But 
I want you to listen to my whole story, and then, when I have told it, 
you can say just what you think about it.' 

And Charles related to her the substance of the conversation he 
bad held with his brother, stating fully what he wished, and how it 
was to be accomplished. 

The widow's countenance cleared up rapidly, as he proceeded, until 
a bright smile broke out upon it, and a tear of gladness fell from her eye. 

*^d can all this be true ? and shall I ever see you two boys living 
under my nof, and all so snug and comfottable V 
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'And yon are perfectly willhi* that we shoold undertake it, aanty i ' 

* Ob, yes, I am willing enough ; all I am afraid of is, something 
will torn up to stop it ; it's too good to be true. And when do you 
mean to begin, boys ? ' 

* Bight off. We shall be here, bag and baggage, to-monow 
moniiBg. And now, aunty, as we have quite a distance to walk, and 
plenty of business on hand, we will just take a glass of your good 
spring water, and be off.' 

Tm old lady jumped up, and opening a small, clean cupboard, took 
out a Tery large flowered itumbler, and running to the baek part of <^ 
boose, returned with the co<^ delicious beverage, clear as crystal, and 
the drops already falling from the outside of the glass. 

The next morning was a lovely April day, and the widow was up 
with tlie first streak of light. For there was a great work to be done 
that morning ; the house was to be cleaned throughout ; not that it 
needed any such operation performed 'upon its spotless floors and 
wainscotting, but she thought it did ; and as soon as the little break- 
fast-table was cleared off, the scrubbing commenced, and by the middle of 
the forenoon, she bad gone through with the whole process, not excepting 
the little iront porch ; and then she and Hetty went to sweeping the 
grass around it, and to picking up any stray thing that might be in sight. 

The house was rather a small concern, and finished in plain seaman 
style ; and yet it had a pleasant air about it, both within and without. 
The principal room had windows on three of its sides, with two doors 
opening without — one on the east upon the porch, which ran the whole 
length of its front, and another on the south, and which was, in 
general, the most used. The porch alluded to was an indispensable 
attachment to all houses built by seamen ; being in fact their chief 
place of abode when on shore. Sheltered from the sun by its roof, the 
Old Salt can sittbere at his ease, and mend his fishing-tackle, or smoke 
his pipe in full view of all that is passing on the water. 

A shed, likewise, ran along the south side of the house, pvotecting 
their room fr(»n the direct rays of the sun, and adding mueh to the 
appearance of comfort, which, in spite of its plain finish, the litde 
domicil presented. A large fire-place occupied the centre of the room, 
with doors openiug into small bed-rooms, one on each side of tke 
chimney: that on the soudi was occupied by the widow and her 
daughter, and the other was now to be given up to the young men. 
As soon as everything was in order, Aunt Casey sat down and began to 
look out for signs of her guests ; but it was not until the middle of the 
afternoon that the lumbering of a cart was heard through the edge ot 
the woods, which ran between the house and the highway, and almost 
secluded the former from view. 

* Tbey are coming, mother,' said Hetty; *but, oh me! what a load 
they've got ; just see, mother.' 

* Where the massy's will we put it all ? but it's the bed that heaps 
up so.' 

* Shall I drive to the south door, aunty ? ' said Charles, calling at 
some UtHe distance. 
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' Yes, it irill be the handiest place ; but what upon earth hare you 
got there ? and are those yoor oxen, Charlie ? ' 

* Oxen, cart, and all that's in it, aontj ; and if s aH our own, and 
paid for too/ 

It was the bed, as Aunt Casey had said, * which made such a heap.' 
But as soon as that was o£f, and carried into its place, such a variety 
was presented to view as the good woman had never dreamt of having 
under her roof at one time ; and as the different articles were brought 
in, and put away into some of the hiding places, of which the house had 
a good supply, exclamations of wonder were constantly breaking forth. 

* Why, what upon earth ! if he ain't gone and got two barrels of 
wheat flour? Why, you darling, we shan't want so much for cake 
and pies, for two years.' 

* Yes, but you see, aunty, I don't design it alone for pies and cake. 
There is no great ditference in prices, and I think wheat bread is a 
Uttie easier made, and a little better — don't you think so ? — when it is 
made, than rye. In those two bags you will find some rye, and some 
Indian, in case you might want to give us a treat of slapjacks.' 

'Well, well, darling, I've nothing tos^, I'm sure, but try to do 
ihe best with the good things you've got ; but what is in these kegs ? ' 

* That smallest keg, aunty, is white su?ar, that is for our tea, and 
that half-barrel is brown, and that small keg is lamp oil, and here is 
a keg of some very fine salt pork, and the other is fish ; and there are 
four hams, and two pieces of dried beef; and now, aunty, don't you 
think we can stand it for six months } We shan't starve' within that 
time, shall we ? ' 

And Aunt Casey sat herself down, in her little rocking chair, and, 
instead of crying, went off into a little short laugh, shaking her sides, 
and chuckling to herself in the fulness of her delight and wonder, at 
finding so many good things, so unexpectedly placed under her control. 

* And here, aunty, is a little package of spices of different kinds ; 
all these I give now into your charge. This little roll contains two or 
three table cloths — -just let us see, aunty, how thev will fit the round 
table ; ' and the old lady, a little recovered from her fit of laughing, 
jumped up, and shaking her sides as she went, took down the table, 
ttom its stand by the wall, and spread out its broad round face in the 
middle of the room. In a moment the cloth was laid over it, and she 
had liked to have sat down again, and gone to laughing, but Charles 
interrupted her, by taking from its envelope a good-sized lamp, made 
of thick glass, placing it on the middle of the table. 

* There, aunty, how will that do ? ' But there was no reply, other 
than a short dry shaking kind of giggle, that set Charles into a good 
round laugh, and Augustus and Hetty joining in, the little room, for 
awhile, was musical with their happy voices. 

At about the setting of the sun, the young men came in from the 
bam, whither they had been to provide a place for their oxen, and the 
sight which met them, on entering the cottage, was enough of itself to 
have given them an appetite without their exercise and Um% €ss&, 'Eoit. 
there Mtood the round table, with its Baow-w\uto QQ^«Ct \2^«'^^\»S'v^^ 
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knires, and forks, sbining^ their best, the tea-tray holding a small pile 
of caps and saucers, and a little pot-bellied silver teapot, shining 
brightly, with milk pitcher, and slop bowl to match. 

Charles stood a moment, admiring the arrangement, and then cast 
a significant glance at Aunt Casey. 

* Where have they come from, aunty ?* 

* You remember them, don't you ? * 

* I remember something very much like them, my mother's present 
to you, when you was married ? * 

'And this is the first and only time they have ever been used ; some- 
times, when I have been put to straits, I have thought of selling them. 
But now, I am so glad I haven't ; they will make the tea relish, 
won't they, dear?' 

No one knew better than Aunt Casey how to prepare a good meal, 
if the materials were only on hand ; and now she had done her best. 
The flour proved itself to be of the first quality, and as she took off 
from the griddle a floe puffy short-cake, and broke it in pieces, and 
piled it up on the bread plate, she could not help saying to Hett? — 

'Wheat flour does make prettier short-cake than rye; and now, 
dear, put on that slice of broiled ham, and lay the eggs around the 
platter, and put that right before Mr. Charles's place, and I will fill 
up this teapot. Oh dear ! how reviving it smells ; it's good tea, I'll 
warrant you.' 

And all at once the table was filled with its dainties, and the chairs 
placed around it, and Charles and his brother neatly dressed, as though 
about to go into company, entered and took their seats. A moment 
Aunt Casey sat with her'hands folded upon her lap. She knew not 
exactly the feelings of Charles, nor whether, with all his good qualities, 
he had any sense of his duty to God. She had hoped so, but she 
knew not. 

But as he took his seat, he humbly bowed his head, and asked a 
blessing on their meal. It was enough ; her heart was filled : she 
could ask for nothing more. 

'Well, aunty,' said Charles, as finishing his meal, he drew away 
from the table, ' if all the articles prove as good as these we have haa 
samples of to-night, we shall be fortunate ; this is the best meal I have 
eaten for many a day.' 

' Or I either,' said. Augustus, who, not much given to conversation, 
exc ept on extra occasions, put in a word. 

' Well, there is one thing about it all, aunty, we can use them with 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are paid for ; and if I live, I 
never mean to eat anything but what is paid for.' 

* You are right there, child ; I've known many families come to 
ruin by keeping a book at this store, and a book at that. Things was 
plenty enough for a time, but the books eat 'em up.' 

' Well, we will see to it, aunty, that we shan't be eat up that way, 
anyhow. But are we not to have our lamp this evening ? ' 

' Oh, la ! yes ; but I thought maybe you was going out — I see you 
all dressed up so.' 
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* I drees myself, aunty, for my own pleasure, and all the rest of you ; 
don't you like to see me in a snug rig ? ' 

* And that I do. Dress makes a great difference in most anybody, 
but I 'was thinking how it makes you look like your uncle, the 
minister. I nerer saw him but once, but I thought I never saw so 
fine a looking man.' 

Charles littie thought of his question leading to such a termination, 
nor had Aunt Casey the most distant idea that her reply might have 
been construed into flattery. She merely spoke as she thought 

And if the uncle of Charles Lovell was a finer looking man than his 
nephew, no wonder that one sight of him hud impressed Aunt Casey 
so sensibly. 

Charles was but twenty-one, and yet to all appearance the full pro- 
portions of the man had been obtaiocd. His broad, round chest, and 
well-fitted limbs, seemed calculated for toil and endurance, and the 
sprightliness of his step, and the elasticity of his motions, seemed to 
make active exercise a pleasure. 

The countenance of Charles Lovell would not have found favor in 
the eyes of many of the softer sex. It was not distinguished for heavy 
eyebrows, thick whiskers, a square chin, or rolling lips. It was not a 
pretty face, with very clear red and white upon the cheeks, and fine 
arches over tht) eyes, and luby lips, and flowing hair, curling behiud 
the ears. 

It was a countenance that beamed upon you with truth and earnest- 
ness. His clear, hazel eye, seemed a perfect window to the inner man ; 
it could bear to be looked into, for there was nothing within to be 
concealed ; and the feelings which sparkled from it were those which 
find a response in true and loTing hearts. His hair was dark, his fore- 
head open, his nose slightly arched, his mouth well set; but you 
thought not of them : every feature seemed to be just right, as a part 
of the manly fellow, and you as much expected to hear from him 
sentiments that were noble and pure, and to find in him truth and 
virtue, as you would to inhale from the rose its rich perfume. 

But we have left Aunt Casey lighting her lamp. It took, indeed, a 
little longer to perform the operation at first, as all lamps do; but when 
once fairly a going, and placed in the middle of the round table, which 
uself shone in all the glitter of the wax polish which Aunt Casey had 
that da? put upon it, the whole set out was Tery satisfactory 

* Ana now, auntf, you must know that my motto is ** right off " ; ' 
and, as I told you yesterday, it would give me great pleasure to assist 
Hetty with her arithmetic and geography, or anything that she wishes 
to learn. There will be room enough fur us all round the table; you 
can haye your sewing, and Hetty her books, and Guss, too, if he wishes ; 
but he seems to be busy with his fiddle-strings to-night/ 

* I am going to have a tune on the stoop directly ; the moon is just 
rising, and I have eaten such a hearty supper that I feel more like 
playing than reading/ 

That evening was but a specimen of a great many happy ones, spent 
in that little I10O1D; and when Charles, at the doM olVvi, Vs^^^^^^^ 
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old Biblt, and, after reading a chapter, knelt with them before tiie 
throne of grace, Aunt Casey felt too happy to go to sleep ; but long 
after they had all retired, she sat watching the moonlight on the water, 
and thinking how strangely — how Tery strangely — ^things had torned 
np. ' Heaven,' she said, * seemed to have come right down npon her 
all of a sadden.' 



CHAPTER II. 

In order to enjoy the pure delights of the country, the heart mnst be 
free from corroding care, as well as from the deadening influence of 
irioe. To look abroad at the early dawn, and drink in the opening 
beauties of the waking day — to quaff, with delight, the freshness o£ 
nature, as the dews are dripping from tree and flower — ^the heart must 
be fresh from communion with its God, and feel that nature's opening 
beauties are but a reflection of His image. 

As Charles LoTell came upon the ft>ont stoop of the cottage, fiiUy 
rigged for the labors of the day, the scene that spread before him. was 
indeed a treat to an admirer ot nature. Streaks of light were stealing 
np from the eastern horizon, and the fleecy clouds that lingered npon 
the sky grew brighter every instant. A slight mist hung upon the 
marshes, and almost imperceptibly was moving upward. Like a Urns 
mirror lay the still water, not a breath to ripple its surface, and 
hardly enough to move the fog, which in spots spread from the marsh 
across its surface. 

A sloop lay at anchor, with her sails partly hoisted, and. waiting for 
the turn of the tide. The cocks were crowins; merr^y, and for miles 
across the water, from some bam yard would distinctly come their 
clarion notes, while all around, from every bush and tree, the little 
birds sang joyfully, most joyfully, on this beauteous spring morning. 
Again and again, Charles turned his eye from point to point, over the 
fair panorama, watching each new phase of the advancing day with 
quickened interest, and his heart rejoiced in all the tokens of his 
Father's power and love that met his eye, and he felt how happy was 
his lot, how privileged to labor, where all about him told him only of 
his God. 

At this same moment, while this youth is thus drinking in pure and 
refreshing thoughts, inspired by the beauties of the coming day, at no 
great distance, and almost in sight from the point of view where he 
stands, another youth, but a few months his elder, has taken a glimpse 
of the same scenery — the same bright fleecy clouds, the same creeping 
mist, the same glassy river, but with far different feelings. He has not 
just risen from refreshing slumber, but from the card table, where, with 
boon companions from the city, he has spent the night. -They have 
come about him as vultures for their prey, for he has just received his 
inheritance, a princely fortune. They are at a fashionable hotel, 
erected in a conspicuous place, where those who think they love 
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the country, congregate in crowds daring its hottest months. He 
has purchased a building site, and is preparing to erect a showy house, 
his country mansion. 

He has chosen this region because his eye has fallen upon a beautiful 
young creature, whose guardians reside in the vicinity, and he is doing 
all that wealth will enable him to do, to dazzle her with its glitter, 
and get within his grasp her pure and trusting heart. He looks with 
a sour aspect at the breaking day, and, drawing the curtain to shut out 
its light, goes cursing to his bed, to dream away till noon those hours 
which should have been devoted to some manly purpose. The lines of 
theso two youths will soon draw ni^h together, but their views, their 
feeUngs, their intents inr life, are widely separate, as earth and heaven. 

' And now, Guss, we must begin the tussle/ said Charles to his 
brother, as they stepped from the house together. They were dressed 
alike, each with a short check shirt, and overalls of the same, good 
stout gloves on their hands, and boots properly prepared to resist the 
water, with which the surface of the earth was then plentifully supplied. 

* And I think,' said Charles, * that our first work must be to put our 
bam into some decent condition, if that is possible. Shall we go 
there first?' 

* I think, first, we had better go and fix up our fence, on that farthest 
lot ; it must be our pasture this summer, and it will not be much 
benefited by having a qtoyq of cattle trampling over it, wet as it now is.' 

'No, that will never do,' said Charles, springing to the top of the 
stone fence, Uhat will never do ; I wonder who can be so uncivil around 
here as to turn such a drove of cattle out at this season of the year, 
before one can have a chance to fix the fences ; there must be a dozen 
head of them.' 

*I will soon have them out, while you go and be making some 
figures around the old bam. It will need some studying out, I guess ; 
it looks like a puzzler to me.' So Charles continued his way to the 
bam, and Augustus, starting off on a run, soon came up with the 
intraders. There were, indeed, a dozen of them, and so accustomed 
did the cattle seem to be to the premises, that it was some time before 
th^ could be made to comprehend the fact that they were intruders. 

A few well-directed stones, however, sent them o£f, at last, the 
way they had come, and a good frolic they made of it, kicking up their 
heels, and flirting their tails in the air, as though the whole matter was 
a joke. On coming to the opening by which the cattle had gone out, 
a person came out into the lot, close to Augustus, aud demanded in a 
peremptory tone — 

* What do you mean by meddling with those cattle ? who are you ? ' 

* I think, sir, I had better ask you that question, for if you are the 
owner of those cattle, I must request of you to take care of them.' 

* None of your impudence, sir, none of your impudence.* And the 
man bristled up to Augustus, apparently about to deal him a blow. 

Although the stranger was a large man, and Augustus but a good- 
sized youth of eighteen, he manifested no fear, but stood and surveyed 
him with perfect composure,. 
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* Perhaps, sir, before you proceed any farther, it maj be well fsr 
you to know that I am on my own groonol, and that both yo« nd ysv 
oattle, too, are intruders.' 

< That's right, my young man, that's rigbt; stand ap Ibr ywrwi, 
like a man. Ain't I glad that the owner of this property has ooaitt 
last to see to it.' 

Augustus turuod his bead towards the new speaker, and peredfida 
portly Kontlcman, adyanoing from the fence, near which they WM 
st muing. lie appeared to hare passed the meridian of lifa^ and yetwi^ 
doubtlo5iS) not uu old man, for his step was quite elastic, although hi 
walked at a moderate and even pace. His dress distingiiishfld has ai 
one who did not properly beloug to the working elasB, for he wen 
rather a broad-skirted coat, with small clothes, and silk wtooldm, nd 
a slight sprinkling of powder on his hair. His coantenanoe EeoMd 
with kindness, altuough there was evidently a flush upon it, as if wtki 
some Utile oxcitoinent. He bad a gold-headed cane in his hand, tai 
by his sido walked a lar^e black dog. 

^ ' I say, I am right glud, roung gentleman, to besr you assert your 
rights as an owner ; that tellow has ])raotiBed imposition long eaoagk, 
and it has been a torment to my spirit.' 

If ever the demon ot rage was depicted on a human face, it was at 
that moment painted on his who had so rudelj addressed Augnstm. 
His eyes glared wildly, his nostrils expanded, his mouth was distortsd, 
and his cheek assumed a purple hue. At (moe he started ^eroelj 
towards the old gentleman. 

Augustus sprang in the same direction, for he was not of a temper tt 
see one injured that had interfered iu his fa?or. 

*Dou't be alarmed, my young friend, I am pretty well protected.' 
And Augustus saw, indeid, that he was so, for the dog was near his 
master, and had his eye firmly and fiercely fixed on the enraged sun, 
and evidently needed but a word of encouragement to have nwde short 
work of the matter. 

* It's well vou stopped when you did ; Rover would like no better 
sport than a short tussle. I rather think he bears no good will to yoa.' 

The man had indeed come to a sudden stand-still, and even thought 
it prudent to retreat a few steps, and contented himself with threat- 
ening all manner of evil, in the shape of prosecutions, against both 
the parties, beside letting off oaths enough to have satisfied any sea 
captain in a gale of wind. 

Augustus, thinking that he had better work to do than stand and 
l^n to his profanity, at once proceeded towards the opening of the 
wnce^with the design of fixing it, so as to prevent any further annoy- 
anee from the cattle. His opponent, however, advanced with him to 
ine fence, talking in a very angry tone. 

Thi^'^'^'^J^^ *.* y^" P®"^» °o* ^ P^i<^ iP a single raU or pole there, 
fcw. *"§way, It's been so ever since I've been here, and it shaU be 

iSS J?;». ^l^?» *^^ ^'^ **^« i* down ; and prosecute, if you will, 

uidwe u_ see who has got most money to spend in the law.' 

i aoB. not going to law with you,' replied Augustus, 'nor am I 
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impoand your cattle, if they get in here ; bat I shall fix the 
ind if you or any one else attempts to prerent me, and gets 

in the attempt, yon or he may proeecote as soon as yon 

1 that he commenced placing a pole, which he had dngged from 
that lay near by, and was in the act of laying it on the fence, 
le other seized it, and endeafored to displace it Aognstos was 
:cited to the very extent of endurance, and springing at the 
% wrested the pole from his grasp, and, in some way, he 
' knew how, sent him reeling on to his own premises, where he 
3ame up on his back. 

1 you served thf puppy right at last ; he is thoroughly fright- 

>w, see how he goes, and you have not laid your hand on him 

hie lias played the bally here long enough. Old Grumby was 

»f him, and more than half his pasturing was upon your land. 

00 mean to live in the country ; he would like to establish a 
F way across your lot, in order to save him a few rods of fence. 
'e kept a look out upon him. I knew that you boys were away 
ght possibly nerer liTc here, but it would bie a great damage to 
perty ; so every year unknown to him, I ha?e had the fence put 

1 have evidence of his pulling it down, so you needn't fear nie 
about the law.' 

lank you much, sir, both for mv brother and myself; but surely 
in could not be so unjust and ungenerous as to wish thus to 

18.' 

}, you are a young man, or you would not talk so. What does 
man care for but his own interest ? But, I must'say, you won't 
ftny such in the country. Though they are more troublesome 
lan elsewhere, the country is meant tor peace and good will. 
i all here in a measure dependent on one another, and one good 
Bserves another. But I will tell you, for your comfort, that 
is about leaving us ; he has made himself so many enemies that 
B it very uncomfortable being among us, and so he is going back 
rity where he came from.' 

las had not noticed the doings of his brother, from the fact that 
been very much occupied. Things looked so much worse than 
HJted, that he began to be utterly hopeless as to his ability to 
barn in any way that would make it serviceable. At first he 
t to begin and straighten the yard, for the fence around it stood 
ray but right ; one post lean^ too far in, and another too far 
1 one length there were only two rails, and in another two 
. The gate was wanting, its place being filled by two long poles, 
rd itself appeared to have been made the receptacle for all the 
posts, and rails, and pieces of board, that do so wonderfully 
date on a (aim, but have no businem in a bam yard, 
is a much more desperate case than I thought for. I fear the 
M>ncern is past redemption ; and without a barn, I may as well 
lere I am. I. have no means to build a new one, that is sure. 
[ have been too sanguine.' 
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*Well done, talking to yoorself, ha! ha! ha! How are yoo, 
LovoU?' 

* Why Slooum, is this you ! Where have you come from ? * 

* It*8 mc, myself; how are you? looking at the old place, ha?' 
*Tes, I'm looking at it, but the more ilook, the worse it seems/. V^ 

* Pull it down, then, and let me build you a new one, ha ! ha ! haP ^ 

* Wo could pull it down easy enough, I think, if that was alL Bat 
as to building a new one, it can't be done. I have no money.' 

* How is the frumc ? ain't that pretty sti£f ? ' And Slocum, as he 
was called, walked up towards it, looking along its front, and wii 
about to proceed to the other side of it, when Aagustus, and the M 
gentleman who had befriended him, came up. 

' Your brother tells me,' at the same time ginng his hand to Chailei, 
' that Tou are about to do 8omcthin<:^ with this old place, and I am JVJ 
glad, for it can do nobody any good in its present shape. Are yoa 
going to build a new one ? ' 

* f am not able to do it, sir.' 

* That is spoken like a man ; and so you are thinking how to make 
the best of this. Where's that fellow I thought I saw here ? Ay, 
old ha ! ha ! ha ! tlicre you are : come along, and say what is best to 
be done here. That frame looks straight' 

* That is what I was just going to suy, Colonel. I shouldn't wonder 
if it was in a pretty sound state.* 

* You shouldn't wonder! go right inside then, and look.* 
With a good hearty laugh, Slocum entered the building, followed by 

Charles. 

' That Slocum is a real smart fellow, and he has a warm and honest 
heart. He is a noble, generous soul. He has a foolish way of laugh- 
ing, but he is a good workman, and understands work in the countzy. 
You know there is a great deal in that, or you will know it if you live 
long enough. Get some of these fellows from the city to do a. job for 
you, and there will be as many ends to it as there are legs to a centi- 
pede. They would want you to put a mould board, aU planed and 
fluted, to a cow stable floor, and they would fix one part so as to unfix 
another ; and before you know it, you've got to make all new to match, 
or have your place look like mother Buucn's petticoat, new before and 
ragged behind.' 

Augustus smiled at the old gentleman's simile, but he manifested 
such a hearty interest in their atl'airs, that his heart began already to 
yield him the respect due to a iriend. 

* Well, ha ! ha ! what's the report ? ' 

* I guess she'll go.' 
'The frame,' said Charles, addressing his brother, * seems to be quite 

■oniid and straight.' 

'There ia no ditficulty then, whatever. Slocum, you tell these young 
gcntlsmen what is to be done, and in the cheapest way — you hear ? ' 

' I have, Colonel.' 

'Mr. Slocum tells me, sir' — and Charles slightly bowed to the old 
gentleman — that he has engaged to work for you for the next ten 
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days. Could you conyenientlj allow him to spend a couple of days for 
us, before he commences your job ? ' 
The old gentleman put his hand on Charles's shoulder — 

< I was just going to propose to you that very thing ; you need this 
work done soon, for you must soon be at other work, and I only wish 
I was young enough to come and ^ive you a lift. But you shall have 
help ; our motto in the country is, '' Hang together — a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull together." ' 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! that* s a good notion. Colonel, you send some of 
yonr boys alon^ after to-morrow, and we will all see what we can do.' 

*■ I will see they're here. Anything that I can do to give a boust to 
them that are just beginning the tug of life, I am glad to do — if its 
only stopping yillains from taking advantages,' giving a sly look -at 
Au^^tus ; and then bowing very politely, and beiuj^ bowed to as 
politely in return by the young gentlemen, he called his dog, and was 
about to proceed on his way, when, appearing to recollect something, he 
turned to Charles — 

* You are strangers here, are you not ? ' 

< Somewhat so, sir ; we were bom in a distant part of the town, but 
have been brought up elsewhere.' 

* Tou see that chimney rising just above the hill there ? ' — pointing 
with his cane. 

* I do, sir.' 

* That is my house, and when you can make it convenient to call, I 
shall be happy to see you. But where, under the heaven, do you Uve 
here ? not surely in that stone building ? ' 

* Oh no, sir, we live with Mrs. Casey, just round in the woods here.' 

* Well, well, well, that will do. Mrs. Casey is a good woman. I 
wish there were no worse folks in the world than she.' 

As the old gentleman went on his way, Charles could not but 
admire the dignity of his carriage, as he had the apparent kindness of 
his heart. 

' That is the finest looking old gentleman I ever saw. How neatly 
he is Messed, and how well he manages that gold-headed cane.' 

< He is as good as he looks — he would walk a mile any time to help 
a neighbor, young or old.' 

* Has he boys of his own ? ' 

* He has but one child, a daughter, and a fine one she is, as pretty as 
a pink, and as kind a heart as the old man has. No, he has no boys 
ofhis own ; but if he only speaks the word, more than a dozen fellows 
that he has helped, in one way or another, will jump to do what 
he says.' 

* He must be a very happy man.* 

* I rather guess he is. But come, Charlie, now to business. The 
best thing for you and Guss to do right off, is just to go at the old 
thinff, and strip her clean, take off every board on the building as 
car^il as you can, and then we will see what can be done ; it will 
take you to-day and to-morrow, tight work, and next day I'll be on — 
ha! ha! bal' 
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btmnd him to themselves by an enduring oord. These deeds of mataal 
eharity, Uest eonntrj life, are all thine own. 

* And now,' said Charles to his brother, as thej were standin? to- 
gether, and looking up at the building, * I have another notion iniich 
I mean to earrj out at our first leisure. The bam is now whole and 
straight, and fit for use, but the boards, tou see, are of different colors, 
and It don't look as well as it really deserres to. I was reading last 
evening of a wash, easily and cheaply made, that will resist the weather, 
and can be prepared of any color. As soon as we can, af cer getting our 
oats in, and our com and potatoes planted, we will fix some, and paint it' 

One evening, just as he was about to stop his labors for the day, 
being alone at one end of the lot, his brother having gone to attend 
their fiBw chores, Charles was startled by hearing his name called rather 
loudly, and looking whence the sound came, he saw a cane waving in 
the air, as though likening him towards it. Although the person who 
wielded it was hidden from his view by a stone fence, he was well 
assured who the individual must be, as the wall formed the dividing 
line between his farm and that of Colonel Johnson, the old genllemun 
already introduced to the reader. At once he hastened to the spot 

' You will excuse me, Mr. LoveU, for calling jou so unceremoniously, 
but I bad no other way to get at von ; the gate is awav round the other 
side, my man is busy with his cnores, and as to climbing this wall, at 
my time of day, it is out of the question.' 

* Ko anology is at all required, sir ; I am but too happy to come at 
your bidoing, and shall be glad to know how I can serve yon.' 

* Well, I will tell yon. X expect a couple of young friends to spend 
the evening at my house, and as they are the kind of folks I think you 
will fancy, I have brought a request from my daughter, that you favor 
us with your company. 

Charles was taken oy surprise, but he felt that it would be uncivil to 
say No. 

' You do me great honor, sir, in thus distinguishing a stranger. I 
certainly cannot deny myself the pleasure of accepting your invitation.' 

* This is like a man i^ain. B&t let me tell you one thing, you are 
not so much a stranger as you think for. I've watched you pretty 
dosely ; I have had my eye on you ; but mind and be with us this 
evening, and come in good season too.' 

As old Colonel Johnson will often be brought into notice in the 
course of our stor^r, it may not be out of place to jzive the reader an 
idea of the domicu he inhabited, and his style of living. The man 
himsdf will be better understood as he appears in the scenes where he 
mar bear a part. 

it is an undeniable fact that our ancestors had a better taste in the 
matter of constracting a home for life than we of the present genera- 
tion, nieir edifice combined the beautiful and the enduring, and even 
conveyed the idea that for more than one generation did the builder 
ereet the mansion that was to cluster the gems ot his heart It was no 
tawdrr afliair, got up for the purpose of attracting the gaze of th* 
tn^euer, but a snbstantiai resting place that cou\a %\AXiS \fli ^ ii2a« ^ ^ 
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amid the ho;v1ing storm, and in spite of the wear and tear of tinu^ 
even to a very old a^^, retain its respectability and usefulnesB. 

The home of the Colonel had been erected oy his father, in the dtyi 

of his youth, and, for aught that man could see, was as likely to eoi- 

tinue, unshorn of its strength, for an hundred years to oome. Itm 

a substantial brick edidcc, with heavy cornices under its eavei^ tii 

heavy mouldings over its windows, and heavy pillars snpportiag tti 

massive roof that sheltered its wide porch before the front door; nd 

the door itself, divided into upper and lower, with its deep moaldmgi 

and heavy iron knocker, lookea strong enough to be a barrier agsinit 

the rage of the elements, or any other unwelcome intruder. It s con e d 

to say, when barred, to all without, * Those sheltered here may sleep ii 

safety.' It was placed a little back from the road, allowing a neit 

court yard in front, and was shaded by trees, that had doubtless ben 

growinjj^ ever since the foundations of tne house were laid. It was tts 

stories m height, and not very deep, bat that deficiency was supplied 

by an ample addition to the rear, in which seemed to hie oomMncd ill 

the little snuggeries that are so essential to the term comfort, as applied 

to a dwelling. Beside the court-yard, which projected a little on eaek 

side of its wide front, ran a carriage-way, leading back to ample htam, 

sufficiently in the rear of the house to allow of a good-siz^ gardes, 

into which, from one door of the dwelling, its inmates m^ht at oaee 

enter, and be among the flowers and fruits, with which it abounded. ^ 

* Just as the twilight was becoming sufficiently dim to reauire the sid 

of lamps, Charles lifted the heavy knocker on the Colonel's door, sad 

was received by the old gentleman himself, and welcomed by a hesrtj 

shake of the hand. 

* Just in time, ray dear young fellow, just in time, walk in.' Ohsiks 
had barclv time by the aid of the lamp to admire the ample propor- 
tions of the hall, and the broad low stairs springing from it, with their 
heavy balustrade and fluted rails, ere he was taken by the arm, and 
ushered into the parlor. 

*Lucy, my dear, I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. 
Charles Lovell — my daughter, Mr. Lovell.* 

The young lady was seated beside a small table, highly polished, snd 
just in the act of pouring out the tea. She rose and received him with 
such a cordial tone, and such a winning smile, that he could not help 
feeling that some herald must have preceded him, and won an interest 
for him with the fair lady. 

' The Rev. Mr. Jamieson, our minister — Mr. Lovell, Mr. Jamieson. 
But perhaps you have met before, as I find our friend here, though of 
the mue order, favors us with his company on the Sabbath.' Gmurles 
smiled. 

' I have not before had the pleasure of an introduction, although I 
cannot feel that Mr. Jamieson is quite a stranger to me.' 

* Nor you to me, sir,' replied the reverend gentleman, * for I have 
noticed your attendance upon our services, and snould have caUed upon 
yon before it our good friend here had not promised me that we should 
meet here. Allow me, Mr. Lovell, to introduce to you my friend 
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Lieutenant Montague, of the navy. Tou see ' (speaking to the officer), ' 
* I have to give your title, as you do not carry your orders with you.* 

' Not when off duty, sir ; but perhaps I ought to carry some of my 
insignia about with me, that I may not be mistaken for a landsman, 
and shame my friends by my ignorance. Sailors, you know, are not 
expected to be very learned.' 

* That is all very well spoken, but I shall not treat you as you 
deserve just now, by proclaiming your excellences.' 

This produced a hearty laugh on the part of the Colonel, and a 
pleasant smile from Miss Lucy, and at once drove from the mind of 
Charles all that stiffness attendant upon a first introduction.' 

As the Colonel was a great stickler for old customs when they could 
as well be maintained as not, the handing round of tea was one that he 
had always kept up. He had an idea that it was a more sociable way 
of doing thin|;s, and perhaps he thought it a little more genteel. 

Whatever its effect in general, certainly there was on that occasion 
no lack of social converse. 

For some time the young clergyman and Charles had quite a Ute-n^ 
Ute upon some subject, in which both seemed much interested, with a 
word occasionally thrown in by the old gentleman, as their remarks 
might reach his ear. While the Lieutenant and Miss Lucy were 
throwing playful shots at each other, on a subject of apparently minor 
importance, but upon which they differed. The old gentleman at 
length caught the run of their argument and broke in upon them. 

*You may just stop trying your battery, Lucy, upon Lieutenant 
Montague ; be is a heretic bred and born. I have no doubt now,^ much 
as he loves his friend here, our clergyman, he thinks it a sin for him to 
wear a gown, and had rather see him go into the pulpit with a 
pea-jacket on.' 

' Oh, my dear sir, not so bad as that. I appeal to Miss Lucy.' 

' Oh no, father, he has no objections to the gown ; I think he rather 
prefers it.' 

* Then it's the prayers ; he don't like the prayers, I know he don't, 
for when I handed him the book last Sabbath, he never said *^ Amen " 
once. I suppose he thought it would be like hallooing " Ship ahoy," or 
saying "Aye, aye, sir.'" 

A hearty laugh followed this remark, both upon the part of the old 
gentleman and all the company. It had the effect, however, of drawing 
the conversation to a single topic. 

* I think,' said Mr. Jaraieson, * I can answer for Lieutenant Mon- 
tague on this subject. He has not much objection to our forms — he 
only fears their tendency, and we should all regret it, could we believe 
that they hindered the worship of the heart.' 

' Asking pardon of you, reverend sir, that savors a little — ^a little too 
much of the blue Presbyterian cant.' 

A smile was upon every countenance, for all understood the speaker 
welL 

'Now, take the whole mass of you together, Ptei^^\Am\i&>'^^^^'^ 
iBtB, CongregationaliBte, and what not, and ^ou at« ^"fivj^ ^Sk.^^% 
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about the heart. No matter how you say your praye^^ on your feet, 
or on your knees, or lying down half asleep, or on your head, lo as yoi 
pray from the heart, it is all well and gooa.' 

* Or clinging to a rope at the mast head, with the waTes zagiag 
beneath, and the winds howling around you/ 

* But that's another case ; prayer is very like to come out of a ntn, 
pretty natural and pretty sincere, at such a time, at least it would out 
of me, but that ain't tne thing. I say there is yery great fitnea u 
haying the worship of our God conducted in a solemn and carefol 
manner, where eyerything is prepared rcyerently before hand. ^ I don't 
like this one jumping up, and that one jumping up, and rattling off a 
prayer, sometimes with one idea, and sometimes with, none at all» while 
the rest will, some of them, be leaning down, some standing bolt 
uprieht, and some staring round to see what the rest are about' 

' Ob, father ! father ! it is so long sinee you haye been in any other 
church beside your own, that you haye forgotten, and your remem 
brance must be of some irregular proceeding a long time ago.' 

'Well, Colonel Johnson,' replied the lieutenant, 'I am free to 
acknowledge that there are some parts of our service that I could wish 
were diflferent. Many of our public prayers are too long, and not iofB- 
olently reyerent, and many appear more like addresses to the people than 
supplications to Heayen, and there may not be apparent reymioe 
enough among the people, but still there may be as much purity of 
heart as where there is more external propriety.' 

* There you haye it again — your heart piety. If a man has got any 
piety at all, won't ho show it out ? ' 

* Allow me. Colonel Johnson,' said Mr. Jamieson, ' to sug^feat that, 
perhaps, no one can be a correct judge of a Denomination with which 
ne is not oonneoted. I believe botn you and myself haye lamented oyer 
this fact, in reference to misconceptions, which have taken possession of 
even many otherwise intelligent people, and which haye created, at 
least, an external coldness, if they have not turned aside the chanty of 
their hearts from us.' 

^ 'Heart again; well, well, my dear sir, I don't know but you are 
right. I do believe there is a deal of uncharitableness going the round 
among us all. I hope we shall all turn out better in the end than we 
ffiye one another credit for here; if we don't, it will be a bad business 
for the most of us.' 

' And I think, father, we haye canvassed this matter long enough, 
and with your leaye I would ask Mr. Montague a question, in reference 
to the gentlemen who are, it is said, about locating in this yicinity. I 
haye been just inquiring of Mr. Lovell, but it seems they are strangers 
to him. l5o you Know them ? ' 

' I haye been introduced to one of them in the city — the one who 
has purchased JEtoder's Point. He is said to be very wealthy — he has 
luat oome into possession of his estate. I think a friend of his is also 
looking out for a buildin? spot' 

' It will be quite an adVantage to our place, or rather to its yicinity, 

^'ve genHemQix of wealth coming into tVie legjion.' 
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' That depends, my dear, upon the kind of men they are ; one good, 
hooflst, indnstrions working man, is hotter for the country than half a 
dosen men, with a million a-piece, who could do nothing hut set an 
example of extravagance to our young farmers, and teach them to 
gamhle and violate the Sahhath.' 

* And I fear very much, from what I have seen, that one of them, at 
least, is not in a very fair way to make a very useful citizen.' 

' Then we don't want him. A man who possesses wealth, possesses 

Sower ; hut it is power to do evil as well as good. If they are coming 
ere to put up tneir fine houses, as mere places for summer resort, 
where they can idle away their time, in fishing and hunting, and 
carousing at our taverns, and spending their Sabbaths in dissipation 
with their companions from the city, who come out on that day as a 
day of leisure — ^in fine, when men of wealth come into the countiy, in 
order that may act without restraint, I say we want them not ; their 
fine houses may please the fancy of those who look at them as they 
sail along our shores, or travel through our roads, but one had better 
have food log huts, put up by hard-working, honest young men — they 
would look a hundred times handsomer to me.' 

'Well done, father, why you are getting beyond yourself ; you have 
no idea how eloquent you are.' 

' I think, Miss Johnson, he could not be eloquent in a better cause. 
The countiy seems to me, when I retire into it, after mingling with 
the crowds in our own cities, or those of foreign lands, to oe the 
natural abode of purity, peace, and contentment, and those must 
necessarily have for their companions industry, sobriety, and religion. 
The country needs no ornament that man can add. The beauties are 
the result of a divine skill, they are complete in themselves ; but to be 
enjoyed, the mind must be in harmony with them.' 

' And,' said Mr. Jamieson, his bright eye kindling with the theme, 
' how much the^r lose who forget the fine sentiment you have just 
expressed — ^that in obeying the precepts of our Saviour, the mind is 
brought into that peaceful state which fits it to enjoy the beauties of 
nature. Obedience acts upon the mind like an inspiration ; the very 
airs of heaven play around the senses of one whose heart is fresh from 
communion witn its God.' 

Charles was deeply moved, for the sentiments just expressed were 
fully his own, and nis heart seemed to be drawn very near to both the 
speakers. And Lucy, too, from some cause, must have sympathised 
most deeply, for when the reverend gentleman paused, Charles, who 
sat near to her, observed a tear to start, and lose itself somewhere on 
her beautiful face. 

As the evening was drawing to a close, the little party made a 
movement for separating. 

' One moment, if you please, gentlemen. Lucy, my dear, the prayer 
hook, if you please ; ' and as his daughter came with it, he merely 
pointed her to Mr. Jamieson. The reverend gentleman arose, and 
gracefully took it from her, and turning at once to t\i« ig^^VAT^ "^^^^ 
ewemngr psalm, and then, all prostrating themselvea \tl '<«(OT^\^>^i^^s^^ 
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the closed book as Le did so oa the chair before him, and o&red 
up in simplo, umufected lauguoge, a prayer suited to the oceasioo. 
Whether the old gentleman reo^^nized it or not as an eztemporoAeoii 
effusiou, he failtd no( to respond the 'Amen' in a good full Toiee. 
It hud been a pleasdiit incervievr, and it closed as tOl social sceiMi 
should clotie. 

* And now, my youn^ frieod, since yon have found the way hen^' 
at the same time Uikiug the h^nd of Lovell in both of his, Uet us Me 
you often ; and I aik ic no: in compliment, but with all sincerity.' 

Charles replied as wtU ai his txcited feelings would permit, for tin 
whole scene hud been so agreedble, so much to his mind, and w 
unexDocted, and the pro»pecc of bciug a welcome ^est among such 
frieuds was so pleasant to coutemplaie, that he felt it indeed to be as 
era in his life. 

As the three gentlemen walked along the road which led by the 
residence of young Loreil, their couTersation was interrupted by the 
trumpliog of lior&es' feet, und presently one came out from the wood% 
at some Uistauco ahead, and crossing the road, stopped at the epening 
of a narrow lane. One of the riders sprang from the horse, endently 
a female, and started. olF in much haste down the lane. The maa 
pAUsed a moment, und then came rapidly forwards on the road, by the 
side of which the gentlemen were walking. As he approached, they 
could see him draw his cloak around him more closely, so as completely 
to screen his countenance. 

*What is it,' said Lieutenant Montague, 'which so distingnidui 
each individual from another, that whether we perceive his features oc 
not, if we have been in the habit of seeing him, we can recognise him, 
either by some peculiarity in his walk, or in his manner of sitting, or 
even of wearing his clothes ? Now that man I am very sure I know, 
merely by the way in which he wears his hat, and carries his head. 
I don t much like the fact of his hiding his face from us.' 

' Perhaps he merely shields himself from the night air.' 

* Thank you, Jamiesou, lor reminding me of an important principle 
— to think no evil.* 

' I hope you do not suppose that I intended to administer a reproof.' 

* By no means ; and if you did, I should consider it but the privilege 
of a friend. But do you leave us here, Mr. Lovell ? ' 

* My home is just behind this clump of trees, so lonely that it if 
easily hidden.' 

* If what I hear of it be true, it is one that neither yon nor your 
friends need be ushamed of.' 

' Neither am I, sir, but enjoy it, I have no doubt, much more than 
many do a palace. But may I not hope to see you there ? ' addressing 
Mr. Jamieson. 

' You may, my dear sir, and that very shortly. I fear only I shall be 
tempted to come too oiten.' 

' And you too, sir. Is this to be our last interview ? ' turning 
to the officer. 

^2^oi if you will allow me to visit >f on*,* QG[i<i— \Akm^\ivfthAndof 
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Lovell — * I meet with too few congenial spirits as yourself and my friend 
here, not to wish to enjoy your company while I may. May I come 
when I please ? Will you treat me without ceremony ? ' 

* "Without ceremony, I promise you, heyond what we exercise towards 
each other. I hold that proper ceremony tends to strengthen friend- 
ship, and make its communings more agreeable.' 

* I cordially agree with you in that. I will come, you may depend 
upon it.' 

The three friends parted, for so they might be called ; Charles crossing 
through the grove, and they winding along the road that led towards 
the Tillage. 



CHAPTER III. 



* Welii, Slocum, how are you ? * said the old taTem keeper, who 
owned the hotel most generally frequented by those who came to 
Wellgrove, not as travellers, for it was at some distance from the public 
road, but for the purpose of spending their time in amusement, ft was 
situated near to the water, and was therefore convenient for fishing and 
shooting, as most of the wild fowl in that vicinity frequented the creeks 
and marshes. It was, moreover, a pleasant retired spot, well shaded 
with some large willows, and commanded an extensive view of the 
Sound, and of the adjoining inlet, and, what was of some consequence 
to pleasure-seekers, was very well kept. The tavern keeper was just 
coming from behind his bar, and about to take his seat in the big arm- 
chair by the window, when he thos addressed the gentleman named 
above. 

* Well, Slocum, how are you ? What's the news from Milton this 
morning } * 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! Uncle Joe, how are you ? how do you get along in 
Wellgrove ? * 

* So so — pretty much after the old sort.' 

* Plenty of ricn boarders this summer, ha ! ha ! ha ! * 

* Well, we've got a few, but whether they're rich or not I can't 
answer for. One thing I shouldn't be afraid to swear to.* 

*Ha! ha! ha! what's that?' 

* That if you and I live long enough, we shall see some of 'em with 
▼ery little loose change in their pockets. I'll swear to that.' 

* Going it strong, eh, Uncle Joe ? ha I ha ! ha 1 ' 

*Well, you can see as well as I can, Slocum. Haven't you seen 
Vanderbose yet ? * 

* Not I, and I've come again for to see him ; I must — is he up yet ? * 

* Not yet.' 

* When will he be up ? ' 

The old man drew a large silver watch from his pocket, and holding 
it up before the face of his visitor — * There, by the time the big pointer ' 
and the little pointer both get up here to the top of t.\i^ ViVft., «J!^ ^\asA 
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toffether, then you may expect to see him and the rest on 'em come out 
rabbing their eyes, and swearing about there being such a glare of 
light, and asking for some morning bitters to take the bad taste oat of 
tiieir mouths.' 

* They'd better not hare taken their erening bitters, maybe, if fiisj 
didn't like the taste of it in the morning. But you ain't in earoMt^ 
Uncle Joe, that they won't be out till twelve o'clock } * 

* All I know is, that they haven't yet. Why, la ! Slocnm, kow 
could you ^et up in the morning and go about as pry as a lamp-lighter, 
as you do, if you was up, maybe, till break of day, g^ozzling down wine, 
and rattling the dice-box, or shuffling cards or dominoes ; you wouldn't 
feel like work, would you ? * 

* You don't say ? it can't be so ? ' 

* It is none of my business to be telling tales out of school. Thej 
board here, and pay for their rooms, and for what they eat and drink ; 
and when they go to their rooms at night, and ain't too noisy, it ain't 
for me to go and knock at their doors like a college tutor, and say <'6o 
to bed." ' 

' Well, Uncle Joe, what shall I do ? Here have I been three days 
running to see this Vanderbose. The New Yorkers, you see, 
have jobbed the main house ; they know what they are aliout, and 
have a written contract, when so much of the work is done so much of 
the money must be planked down, and there is no get away from it 
But here he comes to me, and wants me to go to work, and to bring 
three or four good hands with me — ^putting up a boat house, and a 
billiard house, and a dog house, and eyer so many little rookeries round, 
and we'ye been at work pretty lively for about six weeks, and some of 
the fellows want their money, and they must have some ; they want it 
for their families/ 

* Ob, la ! if thaf s all, there can be no difficulty. He's got money 
enough, so they say. He pays me regular once a week. I tell 'em 
all when they come, ** Saturday night must see us all square," and 
they toe the mark. He'll pay you, no daueer.' 

* That ain't the thing of it. Uncle Joe ; I suppose there is no danger 
in the long run, at least for some time yet, but such fellows as Ringold 
and Slaton want their money ; they are good fellows to work, but they 
both had a long sickness last winter, and they've got pretty much 
ashore, and you see he hasn't yet paid us one copper.' 

* Have you asked him ? * 

* Why, yes, I told him, when I hired them for him, that they were 
poor men, and would like to have their money once a week. Well, he 
didn't make no reply to that, and when I came to ask him for fifty dollars 
a week ago, he gave me a kind of grave answer, and said something I 
didn't very well hear, about paying when the work was done.' 

* Well, I don't know much about it.' 
' I don't see. Uncle Joe, what such folks want to come to the country 

for ; why don't they stay in the city, where they can lay abed, or do 
what they please inside their old brick walls ? What pleasure can they 
take here r ' 
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' Well, it isn't for the country, Slocum, that they come. Bat the 
fact is, they don't know what to do with themselves. They ain't got 
BO business — nothing in the living world to do, but to seek their 
pleasure. Well, they git tired of their balls, and shows, and parties, 
and theatres, and what not, and it's kind of fashionable^ and sounds 
large, to have a country seat, or mansion, as they call it ; and then 
there is another thing, they think in the country they can do jist as 
they please — there ain't no police to see after them, they can spend 
their Sabbath lounging alon^ shore, or lying under the trees, or 
drinking and carousing in their houses.' 

* I don't think such folks do us much good.' 

* Good ! no — but here he comes.' 

From a wide passage which led into the bar-room, was now seen 
approaching a youn? man, not much past twenty-one years of age, his 
countenance not bad looking, and yet not very prepossessing — in fact , 
but little expression to it. He seemed, however, hardly yet in the 
wide-awake world ; his eyes were nearly closed ; and a scowl was on 
his brow, as though the broad light of the bar-room was painful. His 
hair, uncombed, stood m all directions, not at all adding to the com- 
posure of his appearance. 

A scarlet dressing-govni, and red slippers, composed the principal 
part of his dress that was seen. As he entered, he turned immedi- 
ately to the bar, without saying a word, and the old tavern keeper 
arose to wait upon him. He went behind his bar, placed a decanter, 
a tumbler, and a bottle of bitters on the counter, and then stood looking 
across the room towards Mr. Slocum, to whom he found a chance to 
give a sly wink. Not a word was uttered by either party. The 
gentleman helped himself to the dose he wished, and then, 'turning 
round, was about to go the way he had come, when the landlord 
remarked — 

* There is a man here waiting to see you.' 

* To see me ? ' 

'Yes, there he \b\* — with that Mr. Slocum arose, and walked 
towards him. 

' Good morning, sir.' 

The young man looked a moment as though not able to comprehend 
the identity of the person before him ; but, after rubbing his eyes a 
little, replied — 

* Ah ! if s you, is it ? how do you get along ? * 

* We are getting along, sir, slowly.' 

' Tou may well say slowly. I thought you would all be done, and 
cleared out long ago.' 

* Then you must have thought we'd have wanted our pay.* 

* Yes, no danger of that. You fellows are greedy enough for 
your pay.* 

* Weil, I suppose we have a right to it, if we earn it.' 

* Earn it ! Well, did you want me ? be quick ; I'can't stop here 
lU^.' 

* Well, sir, we have been waiting these two days to \|ut u^ tha hQa.t 
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house. You agreed to come on Monday, and here it is Wednesday, 
and yon haven't come yet.' 

* Well, suppose I haven't, and suppose I choose to keep a parcel 
of fellows at work doing nothing — whose business is it so long as I pay 
them for it ? ' 

* That's all well enough, sir ; still there are other persons wsdting 
for us, who need our services, and it is a little pleasanter for us to be 
busy than idle.* 

* Well, I'll be there some time to-day;* and he was about to retire, 
when Slocum continued — 

* I should like to say a little something to you about money.' 

* Well, what about it ? ' 

* You know I told you about the last men I hired, that they were 
poor, and needed their money every week.' 

* Well, give it to them, that's the way my builder does. I should be 
nicely set to work, settling with a parcel of laborers every time they 
wanted money.' 

* Your builder from New York is responsible alone to his men, and 
his men to him. Mine is a different case. I hired these men for your 
accommodation, and not mine. I get no benefit for it, and do not feel 
disposed to advance money for a rich man.' 

* I tell you what it is, Mister, you needn't think to hold your head 
up to me with your independent airs. I shall teach you country 
folks manners. You have undertaken your job, and you shall finish 
it ; and when you have finished it, you shall have your money, 
and not a cent shall you have beforehand ; so you hear the last I 
have got to say to you. 

* You will find though, that it is not the last that I shall say to you ; ' 
and Mr. Slocum was aoout turning away, when the young man came 
towards him in great rage. 

* What was that you said, sir ? ' 

* I said,' replied Mr. Slocum, in a very calm voice, *that it would 
not be the last I should have to say to you.* 

* And what did you mean by that, you puppy ? * — shaking his fist at 
the same time. 

' * I advise you, sir, to keep your fist down, for if it should happen to 
touch me even slightly, it might not be so well for you ; and at once 
take back that insolent remark. Take it back quick, sir.' 

The young bully now began to feel that he had been too hasty, so he 
began making retrograde movements towards the passage. But the 
landlord stepped up and laid his hand upon them both. 

* Now you see there can't be none of tins here. You, Mr. Vanderbose, 
just ask his pardon for calling an honest man a puppy — people in these 
parts can't stand that — or else I shall just leave you to his mercy ; and 
Slocum ain't a man to be trifled with.' 

The young man indeed began to feel so, for he was already under tb( 
grasp of Sio cum, and he saw the fire flashing from his eyes. 
' J'll take it, I'll take it back ; let go of me, let go of me.' 
* Tery g-iad to do so ; and now, sir, your decision as to the money ; 
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for after what you hare said I shall not apply to yoa again, but shall 
leare you to settle the matter with the sheriff.' 

This brought forth a long string of corses on the country, and upon 
himself for eren dirtying his fingers with it, until, after unloading his 
foul cargo, he demanded bow much money was wanted, and when told, 
opened his pnrse and handed the fifty dollars. 

* And now,' said Mr. Slocum, * if you wish your work to be done by 
me, you must come and giTe your directions, for I have other persons 
who are waiting for my services.* 

* I suppose my money is as good as theirs.' 

* Perhaps it is ; your manners are not, and I like not only good pay, 
but civil treatment.' 

' That's it, that's it,' said the landlord, now acting as umpire ; * you 
see, Mr. Vanderbose, you don't quite understand our folks ; we country 
people feel all that one is about as good as another. We will do any- 
thing to serve in a civil way, but we can't be druv — we can't be druv, 
no how. You are used to have people bow and cringe for your money, 
and fly at your bidding, and you get to thiak that if you have only 
enough in your purse, earth and heaven too must both be your humble 
servants. JBut we can't go it, sir, we can't be druv — and you'll find it 
so ; so you might just as well speak civil, and jog along quiet.' 

And, finally, the young gentleman began to be of the same opinion, 
for his deportment was much more deferential, and he engaged in about 
three hours to be at his place, and attend to their requirements ; and 
then he shuffled off to his room, doubtless to pour out tlie abundance 
of his wrath in deep curses upon the country, with its hot and glaring 
son, and its impudent and self-willed people. 

Boder's Point, the site which young Vanderbose had selected, was 
indeed one, which, if not suited for a truly rural taste, vas well 
designed for the public gaze — ^being a long tongue of land running out 
into the Sound, with a gradual rise from the shore, until at its highest 
point a considerable eminence was attained, affording an extended view 
of the water. It was a rolling plot of land, with no tree upon it, 
except a few dwarf cedars sprinkled along among the rocks that lined 
its base. On the very summit of vision, Mr. Vanderbose had chosen 
to place his mansion, a high staring square house, with porticos and 
large pillars in front and rear, for the rear was as visible from the 
highways of the land as the front was to the passers-by upon the water. 
A wide hall ran through its centre, with two rooms on each side of it, 
opening into the hall and communicating with each other by folding 
doors ; windows in abundance on every side, and from each the same 
extended view, until, to an observer from within, it was evident that 
the grand idea of its owner was to see and be seen as far as possible. 
A straight flight of stairs conveyed you to the second story, into the 
same wide hall with the same four rooms opening into it. The 
kitchen and cellar, and all the etceteras for domestic purposes, were in 
the basement. There were no little attachments, such as we often see 
connected with our snu^ little country houses, conve^in^ to th« mind of 
the beholder ideas of convenience and comfort, and Yiom^^TvV^l'QiK^V.* ^N» 
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stood all alone in its glory, a square well-proportioned bnilding, bat 
looking as much like a place to make a home in as the light-house that 
loomed up on the distant headland. Not a tree, nor even a shrub was 
there to cast a shadow that a butterfly might shelter under. 
These were all yet to be planted, if at all. and how many long years 
must pass before this vast white pile would have its comfortless aspect 
softened by the graceful foliage of towering trees. But it answered the 
design of its owner. It bad a majestic appearance as it stood thus in 
bold relief upon the distant sky. It would catch the eye of passengers, 
and through the crowded decks of the steamers his name would be 
passed as the happy owner. A home he thought of not establishing, 
he merely wanted a place to attract the admiration of the stranger, to 
call his mansion, to exhibit to obsequious acquaintances, and to revel in 
at his pleasure, without the annoyance of a prying neighbor. 

But, in additioit to all this, he had fallen in love. Now, dear reader, 
don't be alarmed, and don't begin to scold. We shall not indeed think 
bard of you if you do, for if our estimate of his character is correct, 
and if we hare introduced him to you in a fair light, you might Yery 
properlj turn upon us and say, * In love ! fallen in love ! such a man 
fallen m love ! ' But mercy on us ! how you stare ! are there not 
many kinds of love ? Think not, gentle reader, that we have the most 
distant allusion to that fire which comes from heaven, and only kindles 
in a pure breast — which throws its genial warmth through every avenue 
of the heart, and before it flies away all that is selfish and debasing. 
Oh no ! we mean no such thing. He has fallen in love in this same 
way many times, and with many difl'erent objects. He fell in love 
with a very fine span of horses, and because his purse was large enough 
he bought them. He fell in love, too, with a dashing curricle, and he 
bought that : and then a beautiful spaniel caught his eye, and because 
his owner did not wish to part with him, he paid him many fold the 
value of the brute ; so strongly was his heart attached. And now in 
the same way he has fallen in love with a very pretty girl. * Poor 
thing I ' you say, * surely he does not think to buy her ! ' 

If he gets her at all it must be in some such way. He has no heart 
to offer in exchatige for hers. No pure and generous heart, such as 
lovely woman fancies she obtains, when she gives her own unselfish love 
to man. All he can offer is a large rent-roll in the city; splendid 
rooms at the most fashionable hotel, to spend some winter months ; 
jewels to adorn her person, already one of nature's most finished pieces ; 
an elegant carriage and fine horses to carry her in style, the admiration 
of all eyes ; and, lastly, and perhaps the thing most alluring of all, this 
mansion on its airy height, the proudest building in the region. 

But again you say, < Has she a heart } and will she be likely to barter 
it for such trash ? She has a heart, warm and loving and pure as 
earthly innocence can be ; and with one who could command her 
respect, who could guide her opening mind, who could cherish her 
VMpliih^ions, she would be all that man could ask for. But she is 
^ ^b eighteen, an orphan, and although kind friends protect 
^^ w For her, yet no father screens "het m\k\i^ ^^olowa <?j^. 
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BO mother listens to the tale of all her little feelini^, nor teaches her 
what woman wants to make her happy. * Poor thin|^ ! ' yen say, and 
yon well may ; an orphan, a female orphan, demands the sacred 
sympathy of all. But we are going too fast, and ranst return to our 
story. Ihis digression, gentle reader, was only made for the purpose of 
explaining the reason why this mansion was erected ; a splendid cage 
to catch some eager bird. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

* I THINK, brother Charles,' said Augustus one evening as they were 
letnming from the labors of the field, * we ought to be thinking about 
proTidiiig ourselTCs with a horse \ we need not get a high -priced one, 
but something in the shape of a horse, that we can at times use on the 
.arm, or ride off with a little.' 

* I have been thinking of the same thing, Guss ; we must have a 
horse before a great while ; at the distance we are from the Tillage, 
and from the church, we must hare some means of conveyance. But I 
do not exactly agree with you about the kind of beast. It will cost 
as much to keep a poor horse as a good one.' 

' Tea, but I only spoke of a poor horse, because I thought we should 
not be able to pay the price for a first-rate beast.' 

•Well, Gnss, I will tell you what I have been thinking of. That if, 
when we get our crops in, we could find a first-rate colt of about three 
years old, of the right breed and quality, we could probably get it for 
half the price which, the same quality of horse would briug when 
trained, and we could train him ourselves.' 

* And train him just to our mind. And I think I know of a first- 
rate creature. Slocum spoke to me about it the other day, when be 
was looking at our oats. He said that Folger had a fine colt, which 
he wonld be willing to trade either for hay or oats, and he would take 
them in the shock right out of the field.' 

* Why did you not speak of it? you know to-moiTow wc shall begin 
to eradle the oats.' 

* I will go this very evening and see Folger, if you say so.* 

* And I will go and get the cow, and attend to your chores. If you 
can, get Folger to bring the colt, and let us see him ; and as we shall 
be at work at the oats to-morrow, perhaps we cau make a bargain on 
the spot.' 

After Gharles had finished his supper, he had occasion to visit a lot 
on the further part of his farm, where he had heard that a spot of fence 
needed attention. He repaired the trifling damage in a few minutes, 
and was about returning, when his attention was arrested by perceiving 
a horse standing apparently tied to the fence, in a by-lane that led 
from the main and travelled road ; and close at hand were two persons, 
a man and a woman, both quite young. The female was evidently 
pleading earnestly with the man, who seemed ^tfe^tV^ uvvmoi^^^^ «&$!. 
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kept g;radaallj retreating from ber towards his horse, as though ankms 
to get away from ber importunity. 

Charles had some strange suspicions at once arise in his mind. He 
felt very sure that this man was the same he had seen pass, often late 
in the evening, now for some months ; and that yonng woman, he idt 
very sure, was one that he knew or bad known years ago what he and 
she were boy and girl. But be could not distinguish feataree. His 
mind was strangely excited and he was determined to see the end. He 
was secured from observation by the hedge near the fence, bnt he eonld 
distinctly see tbem, and hear the sound of voices, although he conld not 
distinguish words. 

In the urgency of her plea, the female at length clasped him by the 
arm, and fell upon her knees, and then a cry of anguish arose on the 
still night air. Charles trembled through his whole frame in sympathy 
with that bitter cry ; but the man she grasped seemed perfectly un- 
moved, only endeavoring to undo her hold. At length he drew forth 
what Charles supposed was a purse, and offered her its contents. Bot 
her cry only became more agonising. She thrust the offering from her 
with violence, and clung the closer to the man. In an instant the 
wretch rudely tore himself from her embrace, and she fell prostrate to 
the earth. With as much indifference as though he had thrown off a 
reptile, he mounted his horse, and galloped down the lane, and into 
the highway, and was soon out of sight. 

It was not in Charles's nature to see a female in distress, and not fly 
to her help ; and without a thought whether his presence might or 
might not be welcome, be sprang over the fence, and throngh the 
hedge, and hastened to the spot where he had seen her fall. A stone 
wall interposed between him and the object of his search ; as he sprang 
over that, he stepped up with a slow pace. She still lay there, probably 
ju^t in the position she had fallen. 

Charles stood and gazed at the piteous spectacle. Her face was 
partly exposed, her arm merely shielding her head from the green 
sward ; her hair in long ringlets lay spread partly on her arm, and 
partly on the ground, mingling with the grass, that in that unfrequented 
pathway was of considerable growth. She was neatly dressed, even 
genteelly, and beautiful was her form and face, although he conld 
perceive that the latter was deadly pale. He had no longer any doubts 
as to whom she was ; Margaret Simmons, the daughter of the poor widow 
who lived at the old landing ; who had once been his playmate, whom 
he had occasionally bowed to, as be bad met ber since taking up his 
abode at Aunt Casey's. His fears for her had been excited, he scarcely 
knew why. He fancied she was a little too fond of dress, a little too 
conscious of her powers of attraction, and a little too ready to accept 
the attentions of his own sex. He had, therefore, not taken any pains 
to renew their intimacy ; and he had noticed that at his last meeting 
with her, the salutation he received from her was a very reserved one, 
as though she resented his unwillingness to acknowledge their 
former intimacy. 

But all other thoughts were now merged in distress for her present 
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condition. He came close to her side, and bending to the ground on 
one knee, called her gently by name, bat no answer was returned. 
A^ain be spoke in a louder tone, but no sign of recognition came back. 
He felt her hand, it was cold ; he laid his band against her fair cheek, 
there seemed no life in either. Thoroughly aroused to do something 
for her relief, if possibly life were not yet extinct, he gently raised her 
from her prostrate position^ and, resting her head upon his arm, rubbed 
her forehead, and temples, and wrists, speaking occasionally her name, 
and doing whatever his judgment dictated to arouse her, and restore 
her consciousness. Presently he thought there was a slight sigh, and 
he redoubled his exertions ; a heaving of the chest and a convulsive 
movement of the arm, encouraged him — consciousness was returning ; 
and, that she might not be alarmed on recos^nising him, he again 
spoke to her and called her by the name which he had once familiarly 
used — 

'Margaret.' 

Her eye unclosed, and its gaze was fixed on him. 

' Margaret, don't be alarmed, an old friend is by you. Do you 
remember me ? ' 

' Tes,' she answered, but in the feeblest manner. 

* Yon have been ill, Margaret, and, as soon as you are able, must be 
taken to your home.' 

She made no reply, but in a few moments attempted to raise herself. 
Charles assisted her to an erect position, but immediately caught her, 
or she would again have fallen. 

* Margaret, you must yield yourself to my care, until your strength 
returns. Trust to me as you would to a brother.' 

She burst into a flood of tears, as again her head rested on his arm. 
Long and bitterly she wept. Nor did Charles attempt to restrain her, 
knowing, as he did, that it was nature's own way for restoring the 

Shysical power which had been laid prostrate by the agony of a bruised 
eart. 

* I shall remember your kind attention to me, Mr. Lovell, in this sad 
hour ; but I feel my strength is again returning, and I should be sorry 
to detain yon any longer.' 

* But 1 cannot leave you, Margaret, until I see you safely home ; 
and if in any way I can serve you, let me know it ; at least you must 
not ask me to leave you here at such a time, and under such 
circumstances.' 

* Yon are very kind, and have been very kind, or I fear I should not 
have survived the scene I have passed within this last hour. But upon 
yon, surely, 1 have no claim.* 

'You have the same claim, Margaret, that the helpless and the 
injured have on every man that has a heart to feel and a hand to do.' 

* I will ask your aid then so far as the beginning of the causeway ; 
the distance from there to my home is short.' 

Few words were spoken by either, as Charles aided her trembling 
frame through the lane, and across the highway, and down upon the 
marshy through which the eaaseway passed to hex «o\v\ax^ ^hi^\s^^« 
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She had gained strength, however, as they proceeded, and when in 
sight of her home released the arm of her companion. 

* I shall not need your assistance any further, Mr. LotoU ; yoa hftTe 
been very kind to me, but I have one favor more to ask. I have been 
in a state of nnconsciousness. I know not whether you witnessed the 
scene which led to it, but I ask of you, as a final favor, that you retain 
within your own bosom what has transpired.' 

* If you request it, I will. But can I do nothing for you ^ Tou 
have no father, and your brother is but a boy ; you are in some great 
trouble, Margaret, and I would aid you if I can.' 

* Ob, you are very kind ; but I fear my wrongs cannot be redressed 
by man. Perhaps you may hear from me. X cannot explain all to yoa 
now, but I would wish, if possible, that Charles Lovell might not judge 
hardly of me until he knows the truth.' 

As she seemed desirous of returning to her home without an 
attendant, Charles bowed to her and went on bis way. He could not, 
however, help looking across the marsh as he proceeded to his home, 
for he could, by the light of the moon, perceive her in the distance, as 
she walked slowly along towards the old ferry-house, standing alone 
amid the extended area of low land that lay beneath the higher 
grounds upon which he was walking. 

Aunt Casey had not lighted her lamp vet, but was sitting on the 
stoop, cheerfully chatting with Hetty, and Charles, without saying a 
word, took his seat near to them. ' 

< I guess you must be well tired with your day's work. Aug^tus 
tells me you have ^ot in all your hay.' 

* Yes, aunty, it is all in, and to-morrow we begin at our oats. Tired ! 
well, I don't know but I am; but I hadn't thought about it until you 
spoke.' 

* I tell'd Hetty, the other day, that I wondered if you ever did get real 
tired, for you never said nothing about it, and you always walk as spry 
when you come home at night as when you went away in the morning.' 

* I ought to walk quicker, aunty, for I can think all the time how 
nice and clean everything will look here at home, and how pleasant it 
will be to wait, and dress, and sit down to a good supper, and smell 
that fine tea of yours, and then to rest out here, and enjoy a good long 
chit-chat.' 

^ But I should think you would get tired for all that. In haying 
time people have to work dreadful hard.' 

* That is pretty much as they manage it. Augustus and I, you know, 
have uo one to drive us, but our own wills, and so we just take our own 
time. We work steadily on, and never mean to get more grass down at 
a time than we can take care of easily. You ste, I work, aunty, 
because I prefer to, and expect to keep on working for many years, and 
therefore don't mean to wear myself out while I am young.' 

* You are right there, dear. Oh, how many young folks have I 
known just destroyed themselves by doing two days' work in one. 
They will want maybe to have a holiday, or maybe a number of them 
will get together, and try who can do the most.' 
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' I hope I Bball nerer think of liolidayi, auntj, when there is work 
that needs to be done, any more than a merchant woold when costomera 
were in town. But, as I was sayin?, Guss and I have worked steadily, 
and we haye kept ahead of oar work, and have never felt driven^ only 
about the time of getting in our oats, and that was on account of 
fixing our bam. But have you seen the bam, aunty, since we have 
put that Vash on ? ' 

* Yes ; and do you believe me, I thought, as much as could be, you'd 
gone and put up a new one.' 

* It looks better to me than a new one, because it seems to be so 
much property redeemed from destruction. I have no doubt I enjoy 
it more than those from the city, who are putting up their elegant 
establishments.' 

* It 'will be well for you if you always keep the same mind. The 
more we get sometimes, the more we want, and sometimes we despise 
what we once tried to get. I*m afraid the elegant houses they are 
building, and the elegant horses and carriages they're a drivin' round 
here, and the servants, and company, and what not, will maybe do a 
deal of harm to our young folks, and put high notions in their beads, 
and make them uneasy. I tell'd old Colonel Johnson t'other day, that 
it didn't give me no pleasure to hear that such fine places are building, 
as they say there are.' 

* Well done, aunty, I'm afraid you think I need a little preaching ; 
I never heard you deliver so long a discourse before. But you have no 
objections, aunty, to us country folks making the very best of what we've 
got, and having things neat and comfortable, and convenient and 
tasty too. Now, don't you think that this stoop, and the house too, 
look all the better for my having fixed this frame at the side, and put 
these vines here r ' 

' Ob, la ! that it does.' 

' And don't you think our room looks all the pleasanter for these 
paper curtains I put up ? ' 

* Oh, la ! yes but I didn't mean the like of that. What I mean is 
goin' to 'xtremes; it's that goin' to 'xtremes that makes the ruination.' 

* "Well, aunty, I don't know when I shall ever begin to build my 
house, but you will see a curiosity, I guess. I mean to have it plain, 
and roomy, and convenient, and home-looking, and as pretty as a box 
if I can ; but there is no use in talking about that for a good while to 
come. I have got my barn, and got my hay in it, and there is room 
enough for my oats, and my corn-stalks, and all we shall have to put 
in it ; and I mean to feel contented and quiet for the present.' 

It was a beautiiul morning when Charles and Augustus commenced 
swinging their cradles among the oats; and they felt solicitous to get 
down as much as they could, the air seemed so dry and pure. 

* Did you say, Guss, that Folger would be here by ten o'clock ? ' 

' That's what he said, but it has turned out such a hot day, perhaps 
he won't feel like it ; it is the warmest day I have felt this season.' 

* It is rather warm, but that is not all ; our labor is ^tob^hV; tVv^ 
hardest we bare done yet, and it is much liaxto iot ^Q!QL\Xi'a:tk. i^t ts^^ 
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mi am mfm mH to it. I think, Guss, yoa had better ttop and take 
tlM ftikts, and be getting it ready to bind.' 

' I Uiiok yoo bad better itop too, Charlie ; we hare got down 
0«Arly one'half the piece, and from the looks of things we may expect 
a sbower thb afternoon/ 

Cbarl^ turned his eye to the west. 

* Ay, ay, I nee. I thoiipfht to be sure we could hardly haye rain 
towby. 'I5ut this is Ati^mt and not July/ 

At //nee, be 4<>r'med willin^^ to yield to his brother's sng^gestion, and 
t*kiot^ their rradU^s to the tree which shadowed a favorite spring, hoi^ 
tli#fo np, while Augustus proceeded on his way to the bam for their 
rakMi, Charles threw his hat upon the ground, and was aboat to take 
a drink, aftr;r bis own fnshion, when a troop of riders suddenly reined 
tip to the fence. There were two ladies, accompanied by a gentleman, 
all mounted on fine horses, and had been riding, from the appearance 
of their steeds, at a pretty fast rate. 

* May I tuke the liberty of asking you, sir,* said one of the 
tallies, * how I can obtain a drink of that spring water ? I am so 
thirsty.' 

* I bare no cnp, Miss,' replied Charles, * but if you will allow me to 
wait upon you, I think I can supply your need/ 

* Thank ^ou, sir, I accept your offer.' 

Charles immediately selected a large plantain leaf, and, folding it so as 
to make quite a decent cup, dipped it into the cool bubbling epnng, and 
presented it to the lady, who, having thrown her reins upon the horse's 
neck, stretched out her hands to receive it. 

* Hut how shall I ever get it to my lips } * 

* I'lense to take hold of the corners above my hands.* 
♦So?' 

* Yes, Miss ; now you have it/ The little quivering cup was raised, 
and its contents quaffed at a single draught. 

* Oh, most delicious ! Julia, dear ' — addressing the other lady ap- 
parently of her own age, neither of them probably exceeding seventeen — 

* will you have a drink ? But I forgot,* bowing pleasantly to Charles, 

♦ we are dependent upon your services.' 

* And they are perfectly at your command,' returning her salutation 
with a graceful bow, and then addressing the other lady — * "Will you 
allow me to wait upon you, Miss ? ' 

She blushed deeply, and courteously declined the offer, having been 
evidently checked by a word from the gentleman who was close beside 
her, and who seemed restless and displeased. 

* Well, may I,* said she whom Charlie had waited on, * whenever I 

PifB this way, help myself to a drink ?— it is so deliciously cool. I think 
can make a cup for myself next time. Is that the spring where that 
little mound rises in the shade there ? ' 

* It is, Miss, and it is a great curiosity ; would you like to see it ? 
There are few such bubbling springs to be found.' 

♦Don't be impatient,' said the lovely girl, looking towards ner 
-^wjmnionB, *l won't hinder you but a m\nMt«.* 
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And slie was about to spring from her horse, when Charles, who had 
JQst thrown off the two rails, which formed the fence on the top of the 
stone wall, interposed — 

' A moment, Miss ; rein yonr horse by this wall ; it will afford you a 
conyenient place to alight/ 

* And to get on again, too ; bat you have thrown down your fence 
now to accommodate me.' 

' Oh, that is of no consequence : it is rather an uneyen horseblock. 
May I assist you ? ' The frank girl accepted his hand at once, and, 
springing to the ground, was in an instant beside the little fountain. 

* Oh, now beautiful ! how brilliantly clear ! A bubbling spring indeed, 
and the whole of the white sand at the bottom is in motion, fiat this 
is not all nature ; you have helped it a little ? ' looking at Charles. 

' I have put the curb in, and arranged the turf in the yicinity, and 
guided the little stream to please my fancy.' 

' One, two, three little pools or springs besides ! Then the one from 
which you gaye me drink was neither of these that attracted my atten- 
tion as I roide by.' 

*I gave it you from the fountain itself, the purest and the coolest.* 

And while she spoke to him, and he to her, her bright, soft, hazel eye 
was steadily fixed upon him, and yet there seemed not the slightest 
approach to forwardness, but as if she felt herself to be in the presence 
of one who bore upon his face, and in his courteous manners, the mark 
of the true gentleman, and therefore her own pure mind felt free 
to indulge without restraint in communing with him. 

* Come, Addie, we are waiting.* 

*I am coming ! ' — and, accepting the hand of her rustic gallant, was 
on the wall, and in the saddle, in an instant. 

She bowed her bead, and smiled her thanks, which was so handsomely 
responded to by Charles, that her companion was evidently taken by 
surprise ; and although the gentleman who kept close beside her did 
not deign to turn his head that way, she did, and very gracefully saluted 
him as they started off. 

Charles sat down by the spring in a strange kind of flutter, thinking 
over all he had said and done, and all that had been said to him. 
How pleasantly she accosted him ! how delighted with the cup and the 
water ! how ready to examine the spring ! how gracefully and frankly 
she accepted his attentions ! how perfectly natural seemed every 
word and act ! But these were not all. The loveliest countenance he 
had ever beheld had just been beaming upon him with its bright smile, 
kindling apparently at what he had said, or at something in connection 
with him. And when the smile passed off there was an earnest serious 
gaze, a look that almost had a tinge of sadness — the slightest shadow on 
ner sweet fair brow that he felt to have a power he never knew that 
woman possessed before. It went directly to his heart, and kindled an 
intense desire to do anything that she might ask, to do it with alacrity 
and delight. And then, strange effect of the imagination ! he fancied 
a peculiar expression in her last look, as though it spoke of an interest 
in him — mad and foolish youth I Chatlie, we. iliowV^ x^nX V^^^ 
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nitpeeted ton to be thus open to delnsioD. But thcR htad lyihe 
•pnng, ai foft to the buiineas of the day as if then wen ao «ili tole 
gathered, no ihower to be feared, and efen no mck V^ag m a tolkii 
the world. 

' Ton leem to be pretty busy tbinldng.' 

*0, if that yon, Aogiutas ! Do yon know who those fiolka an tbtt 
yon met ? ' 

' Ko ; nor I ihonldn't want to know who the man ia. I gum keii 
some upstart.' 

*Why?' 

' I heard one of the ladies reply to some ngly remaik he had wide, 
I suppose, about you ; for I saw that they stopped here. ** Yenai^i 
if you please/' said she, '* call him a clod-hopper, but I aenr ii i^ 
life felt more sensiblr that I was in the presence of a true g enyeman . " 
Bat here comes Folger/ Charles sprang to his feet ; all his Miagi 
of interest for the colt reTiring at the mention of its owner's name. 

There is something peculiarly attractiye to a man in the ownsnihip 
of a horse, and especially his first horse. There is no ammsl, lot 
eicepting the dog, who seems so nearly allied to man. His inteO^t 
we and ear, his lofty carriage, his free and graceful motion, his nst 
strength, his obedient temper, and his indispensable use, all emkar hia 
to us« We lore to look at his fine proportions, to take in ths 
inspiration of his ener^ and power. We love to feel our power ofer 
him, and think more hifhl^ of ourselTCs, as we bound through the air 
upon his back, and guide him, and curb him at our wiU. 

Mr. Folger was on horseback, and the colt was beside him, held by 
A halter, lie was of a dark chestnut color, his mane and tail a shade 
lighter, and disposed to curl. His body was well put together, round 
and snug, his chest full and broad, his legs straight and well set, with 
a white streak around one fore-foot, his neck and head slender, with a 
bri&rht, clear, kind eye, and a white star in his forehead. 

The owner, who, although keeper of a tavern, was no horse-joekey, 
said notliin;;^^ while the young men were looking at all points of the 
horse, but, handing the nalter to Augustus, allowed them to satisfy 
themselves in every respect. 

' Ho looks well enough,' said Charles, coming up to Mr. Folger, 
as thoti^h ho wished to hear his account of him. 

* Ho IS a colt ; has never had a bit in his mouth. I have not broken 
him yet, because he is too young to be put to hard service. If I was to 
^ot him so as to bo driven, my boys would have him off, and perhaps 
in one day ruin him. I have, therefore, let him remain, except merdy 
haltcr-broukinfi^ him, and you see you can do what you please with 
him. Ho will load like an old horse.' 

• Will ho not bo too young for us to use ? * 

' He is too young for anybody to use much ; he ought to be bitted 
and broken, and used a little every day, until be is under perfect 
control. It will take a year at least to get a horse trained as I should 
wish. I should think if you wished to train a horse for your future 
use, and to train one to your mind : if you wish a horse that has kind 
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elings, and likes to be petted and made much of; I don't know 
bere you can find such another, for he has the very best blood in him ; 
s mother would all but talk.' 

As Charles had every reason to believe what was told him, he invited 
T. Folder to alight, and walk into the oat field. 
' I told Mr. Slocum that I was willing to trade either for hay or 
its, but would prefer oats, and would like them unthreshed. My 
ice for the colt is fifty dollars. How many acres have you in oats ? ' 

* A little over &ix acres.' 

' They will yield about thirty bushels to the acre — some a little more, 
id some not quite so much. Tou have cut down the best of them, 
have noticed the field while they have been growing. I will tell yon 
. once what I will do ; you shall cut and bind, and shock up one half 
16 piece ; you have pretty much one half cut now ; and I vrill come 
ith my teams, and take it away, and you shall have the colt.' 
The brothers looked steadily at each other a moment. 
'Just as you say, Guss.' 

'Just as you say, Charlie ; I'm agreed if you are.' 
' It is a bargain, sir.' 
' When shall I send my teams ? ' 

*This afternoon, as soon as you please; we shall go to binding 
imediately.' 

As there was no time to be lost in looking at their prize then, 
ugustus ran with him to the stable, and in a few moments they were 
nding away in earnest ; but it looked rather discouraging — three 
ares ul spread out on the ground to be raked and bound, ana carried 
gether, and in two hours a load to be ready. 
' H ulloa, boys, what are you up to ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 
' Slocum ! I declare,' said Augustus to his brother ; * and who has he 
>t with him ? ' 

* You want any help, boys ? * 

* We should like some help, but we shouldn't dare to ask you.' 
•Why not? Ha! ha! ha!' 

* We should get no chance to repay you ; we are not joiners, you 
low.' 

* Tou ain't, ha ! well, no matter for that ; where' your other rake ? 
!ere, Joe, you and Guss rake, and Charlie and I will bind. Now work 
wajf boys, for we shall be after you.' 

And * work away' it was ; the rakes flew, and the little heaps rolled 
•gether in rapid succession, and the binders kept close behind them, 
id not allowing the space to increase that separated them from 
tch other. 

* You see, I met Folger up street away, and says he, " We've traded 
>r the colt" '* Glad of that," says I. ** And I am to take the oats, but I 
lUst hurry home," says he, *^ and send the teams along, for there will be 
dn before night." So on I came. I was going to the Colonel's to set 
oe at a little job, so I looked over here and see what was going on. 
ays I, *' Joe, those fellows want help ; the Colonel won't scold much, I 
aess." Ha ! ha 1 ha I Come, boys, we ace icaium^ QiCL^oraJ 
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* We'll risk it ; bind away as fast as you like ; well k»cp joo pmg.' 

* Woil, I don't know, Slocam, how I shall erer retsni this ImTor, for 
7 have never boon in quite such a pinch before; I have wasted a Kttk 
time this morning/ 

* Yon can't have wasted much, Charlie, if yoa and 6iui hsve cot all 
the'C down to-day.' 

* We have.' 

* You have done well ; but it will be a great thing for you to get tiiem 
bound up, and ready for Folger's teams. And as to paying me— I'll 
get my pay out of you yet, in some way. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

An hour and a half steady work, with the speed which they hdd, made 
a fery sensible gain upon the piece. 

* And now/ said Charles, *it is half-past twelve, we will run down to 
dinner — it will be all ready — and then Au^tus and I can finish it' 

* I shan't leave you, boys, in such a drive, no how ; and if you wiH 
let mo give you a little advice, as an old manager, it is this — don't let 
us all st^ip and go to dinner. There will be driving times pretty soon, 
you will soe, for Foli^cr will send all his teams together ; he can sec as 
well as any onfi that rain is brewing, and it will be here by the middle 
of the aftomoon, and Folger won't wish to have his oats wet. If you 
want to r>at, lot Ouss run down and bring up a bite. I'll set Joe to throw- 
ing tho sh'juves into heaps ready for shocking, and you and I will take 
the rakes, and get a ^ood parcel raked up : then no matter what comes, 
we can bo ready for it.' 

No time was lost in arguing, so Augustus went off with right good 
will to obtain the supplies. He could not come back, however, quite 
so fttMt ns 1k) went, for Aunt Casey had fairly loaded him down. Sho 
Iward how it wns, and determined, for the honor of the house, that there 
should ho no Htint : even the white table cloth and all. 

* Well, woll, ha ! ha ! ha ! well done, Aunt Casey ; if here ain*t dinner 
enougli for a dozen. I tell you what, boys, if you live so every day I 
shoul'l liko to come and board with you/ 

It did, indeed, look rcfresliing to a hungry man, for Augustus had, 
acording to the old lady's instructions, spread out the cloth half-way, 
and there stood a plate with slices of cold boiled ham, and cold boiled 
prirk, a (lis!) of mashed potatoes, good thick slices of fine white bread, a 
roll of buttrtr, and two dried apple pies. The spring was close at hand, 
and cups wore plenty ; there was no lack of appetite, and before all 
wra sjjtisfled, it was very evident that Aunt Casey was not a bad cal- 
culator as to the ability of four stout young men. There was, however, 
•omo to spare. 

ThingM turned out pretty much as Slocum had said. By two o'clock 
three double teams were passing into the field, and the work of loading 
Gommenced. While one of the teams was loading, one of the three 
taaOMtorf wont lustily to work with the binders ; all were in fine glee, 
and it would have been impossible to tell, from the interest manifested by 
eaohj who were tho individuals to be benefited, and probably there was 
ao difference in their feelings. The circumstances had excited each one. 
A quantitj of grain was to be secured, and a dark cloud was gradually 
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rising in the west, and occasionaUr a low distant murmur eould be heard, 
the faint echo of the far-oif thonder. 

Two loads have at last left the field, and nothing now remains to be 
done but to despatch the third and last. The raking and binding are 
finished, and all the hands in the field are busy, besides the loaders, with 
gathering into shocks, and that is soon completed. 

* Well, Charlie, we'll go now.' 
Charles came up almost out of breath. 

* Mr. Slocum, what shall I do or say to you } We neyer should haye 
done the thing without you.' 

* I knew you wouldn't ; ha ! ha! ha ! I knew you wouldn't, and so 
I was determined to stick by you. We must go up to the Colonel's 
now — but here is the old fellow himself.' 

* Ay, ay, I've bad my eye on you ; I'ye had my eye on you— a pretty 
fellow you are ! I've seen you.' 

'Well, Colonel, you see I found the boys here had got into a little 
scrape, and you know I must help folks when they get into a pinch. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! But I'm going right up now.' 

* Well, well, Slocum, that's all right ; but I've been very anery, 
and if it hadn't been that I saw you here working like a good feUow 
for these young friends of mine, you would have taken it, mind me. 
But where is your oats a-going ? ' 

* Oh, we have sold it, sir ; we have traded some of them away for a 
colt.' 

*■ To break your necks ! yes, yes ; you need*nt tell me ; I know all 
about it already, and'I guess you ain't far wrong, after all. And now 
old ha ! ha ! just come along, for I must waddle home again. That 
cloud begins to look rather black.' , 

Charles and Augustus were now left alone in the field, the last load 
beine well on its way to a shelter. 

' I think, Guss, that we shall haye a hard storm, and it is coming 
fast ; you had better go and secure the doors and windows of the barn, 
and I will carry the tools, and then we will both hasten home, for Aunt 
Casey is timid, you know, and there will be no more cradling to be done 
to-day.' 

Augustus made speed towards the bam, and Charles took a shorter 
eat across the field towards the house. But the storm was much nearer 
than he had anticipated, for the sudden darkening of the air caused him 
to look up, and he saw the huge mass of vapor that had been slowly 
gathering now rolling along, broken into rugged heaps, and flying as 
though impelled by the force of a hurricane. He immediately hung his 
eradles within the thick branches of an apple tree, stacked his rakes 
against its trunk, and then made his utmost speed for the cottage. As 
he reached the ^ate, as though impelled by instinct, he immediately 
threw down a pair of bars adioining it, for he saw coming up the road, 
and on full gallop, the two lauies who had stopped at the spjring in the 
morning. 

< They mast stop here/ he said to himself, ^ foi ^W^ ^\a^ ^v^ 'C^'^'^ 
^o for Bhelterf '» 
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And lie was right in his calcolation, for the lead^ of the two at onoe 
reined tip to him. She did not appear to recognise hisiy hat speaking 
as if almost ont of breath — 

^Grood sir, can yon show ns to a shelter ? ' 

* Please ride through the bars, and follow this path, and jnst through 
the eroTe you will find the house. I will be there. Have you not a 
genueman with you } * 

' His horse loosened a shoe, and he was obHged to dismount ; but he 
is coming.' And as Charles looked, he saw him just ascending a small 
hill. Leaving him to follow or not as he pleased, Charles ran with 
speed to the house. Augustus was already there, and had assisted one 
of the ladies to dismount, and Charles immediately offered his tenices 
to the other. 

* Please excuse me,' said she, with that sweet smile again, ' I did not 
recognise you at first ; I was in such a flurry, for the clouds look^ so 
threatening, and I knew of no place for some distance .that we oould 
get to. lou must have thought I had soon forgotten your .politeness.' 

Charles did not reply, for the gentleman just then rode ud in great 
haste. He was very pale, but whether from fear or displeasure it 
would have been difficult to decide. He looked up at the douds, and 
then at the circumstances around him, as much as to sa]^, ' It looks 
awfully black ; but what kind of a place is this to shelter in ? ' And 
Charles felt just mischievous enough to enjoy his dilemma. One of 
the ladies, however, came to his aid. 

* Are you not going to dismount ? There is a terrible storm coming *, 
how fearfully it roars ! * 

Without replying, he jumped from his horse and stood beside him. 
< Who is there here to take my horse ? What kind of a rookery have 
you got into ! Is it a tavern } or what is it ? ' 

* Oh, Julia dear, do speak to him,' said her companion in a whisper; 

* do ask him not to speak so.' 

She who was called Julia looked, indeed, much distressed. She 
seemed to be equally sensible of the rudeness, but yet afraid to admi- 
nister reproof ; blushing very deeply she ventured to say, * Had you 
not better tie your horse and come in ? * 

* I should advise you, sir,' said Charles, who had just come from the 
shed, where he had gone \vith Augustus to secure the ladies* horses, 

* to remove your saddle under cover, and then tie your horse, and yon 
have no time to spare.* 

'Take off the saddle! I don't know anything about taking off 
saddles.* 

* Oh ! I can show you,' and the lovely girl was about to put her 
knowledge into practice, but Charles immediately interposed, and the 
saddle was off in an instant. * You had better tie your horse quickly, 
sir.' But at that moment a vivid flash of lightning, followed instantly 
by a deafening peal of thunder, caused the horseman to drop his bridle, 
and spring into the house. Augustus happily was near, ana caught the 
rein as the affnghted animal was about to tear away. Immediately the 

tempest came sweeping on in its fury ; there was a ^axVftnin!^^ ol \Jaft 
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air, a loud and sullen roar, a twisting about of the limbs of the laige 
trees, a whirling of dust and small branches through the air, flash after 
flash, and peal after peal, and then the pouring rain dashing against 
the little tenement, as though it would be beaten to the eartii, or 
remoyed from its foundations. 

Aunt Casey was never very courageous in thunders storms; her 
plan had been generally to run to her bed and cover up; Charles 
nad laughed her almost out of this habit, so that she had braved 
most of the summer showers without having recourse to her old 
expedient. 

But this storm was something moi^ than common, and the first clap 
of thunder not only started the young gentleman, as before stated, into 
the house, but also started Aunt Casey towards her room. Just as she 
was going, one of the young ladies, who was called Julia, caught 
her arm — 

* Oh, isn't it dreadful ! * 

Aunt Casey whsipered to her — * Xhe bed I always think the safest 
place : if you are afraid, dear, come with me,' and presently they were 
both out of sight. 

The other young lady, and she with whom we have had most to do, 
appeared to be quite self-possessed, and seemed to enjoy the very uneasy 
situation of their gentleman attendant ; and perhaps this will be as 
convenient an opportunity as we shall have to give a description of him, 
at least of his dress ; and, in his own estimation, this seemed to be the 
most important part of him. 

His coat was a green frock, very tastily made, and an excellent fit, 
but desiraed, no doubt, as a riding^coat, as it was shorter than was then 
fashionable for common wear. His trowsers were of yellow jean, or 
more properly a dingy hvaS color ; they were made to set easily over 
boots, and were confined down closely by straps, and a row of buttons 
about half way from the knee to the foot. These were of pearls, 
and gave a showy, and rather military appearance, in connection with 
the glittering spurs. The foot was small, and very neatly encased in 
morocco boots, and from the manner of his looking at them, and twisting 
them about, and thrusting them into notice, it was evident that he 
prided himself much on account of them. His vest was somewhat of 
the oolor of his. pantaloons, only more delicate, both in hue and texture. 
It opened widely, and displayed linen of the finest texture, elaborately 
worked and faultlessly white. A splendid diamond brooch shone con- 
spicuously upon the ends of the light silk cravat, which it seemed to 
con&ie in a smooth cross fold upon his bosom. Watch, chains, and 
seals, yery costly, no doubt, were drawn across from his watch fob, and 
hunff in full viigr from the lower button of his coat ; a neat riding whip, and 
a light ooloi6vDeaver, closes the inventoiy. It is said to be the mark * 
of a true gendeman, that, however well he may be dressed, he never 
appears to do conscious of it. This mark, if a true one, it must be 
confessed, did not characterise the present individual, for, in spite of 
thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, he would iud. \\m^\A\<;^ ^^^ttol 
at hif fyet, strike bis heels with his whip, and oaiX \Aa «^^ ^^^ 
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the lappels of his coat, and down into his bosom, and so on ; a 
doubtless, had there been a looking-glass, he would have peepcid i 
that. 

As to the man himself, he was of medium height, and his h 
dark and bushy, rather neat whiskers, his face pale and thin, and 
expression tame. The color of his eyes it would oe difficult to defi 
as they were not visible, from a habit of keeping them nearly closed. 1 
have the man externally. The interior will be developed in course of tit 
But, while we have been attending to this description of him, the gent 
man himself has not been either standing or sitting for his likeness. '. 
had, probably, not very strong nerjes, for he appeared to be considera 
excited. His first start, as we nave seen, brought him from the st( 
into the middle of the room, and grasping the arm of the lady to wh 
he seemed most attentive, exclaimed — 

* Don't be alarmed, Julia ; it is terrible, ain't it ? ' 

The young lady, however she may have preferred his attentions 
quiet time^, seemed now not to put much value upon them, but rat' 
to feel safer with Aunt Casey, and, clinging to her, retired, as we hi 
seen, to snug quarters. From the other lady and the master of 
house, Charles Lovell, he could get no sympathy, for after the first bri 
was over, they had settled down quietly in a liind of tete-d-Ute ove 
volume of ' Johnson's Lives,' which happened to be lying theroi i 
seemed to pay no more attention to the terrible peals of thunder t 
were rattling over them, than if the whole thing had been nothi 
more than an April shower. 

Augustus had ensconsed himself on the stoop, and appeared to 
enjoying the vagaries of the storm in a very quiet way ; so that 
gentleman felt absolutely alone, and had to amuse himself as he t 
could. Charles had, with all due politeness, offered him a seat, wh 
he declined, and preferred standing with his hat on, as though ready 
any emergency; and he seemed to be divided between two cau 
of fear — the coming down of the old house upon his head, and 
crinkling fire without. One moment, as the wind howled across 
chimney, he would turn his head up and look round to see w 
was coming, while he stood holding the door with one hand, pai 
open, and ready for a spring ; and then, as a blinding flash of lightn 
would glare among the trees of the little grove around the hoi 
he would dodge in again, and look round the room, casting his e 
over his person, and down towards his feet, as though there i 
nothing at all the matter, and no danger to be apprehended. 

Charles had found time, during the confusion of the shower, toi 
into his little room, and exchange his check frock for a white li] 
round-about, that he was in the habit of wearing in tiie house ; ( 
dropping his overalls, the work of a minute, he haS come oat 
metamorphosed that the strange gentleman himself had to cast < 
or two curious glances at him, as though uncertain what to mak< 
him. The young lady, too, was evidently taken by surprise ; and althoi 
from the nist her conduct had been marked by the most lady-I 
deportment toYraxds him, yet the cliange mYiia ^^^ Hi9i& «o b^OQndi 
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j his fine manly countenance, bronzed by exposure to the sun, and his 
1 well proportioned form, were exhibited to such advantage in hk 
light and airy, yet snugly-fitting garments; that, whatever other 
feelings she might have bad, it was very evident that she derived 
{ great pleasure from having one whom she had boasted as a gentle- 
{ man in his bearing, appear in the present company to so much 
J advantage. 

But there were other feelings at work, too, in the young l&dy^ mind. 
She was evidently at a loss how to make things harmonise. Was this 
the real home of this youog man ? Was that old lady his mother? But 
she could trace no resemblance. The little case of. books, too, had 
caught her eye. She had seen the sime elsewhere, but never before 
un&r such a humble roof. And the guitar, which stood in one corner 
of the room, did he use it ? or the young girl } and she thought it 
i could not be the latter ; nor could she be his sister. All this, however, 
is but fancy ; we can only judge of her thoughts by the expressive 
elanee of her eye from him with whom she is conversing, to these 
different objects, and then back again to him. That she was interest^ 
in his conversation she took no pains to conceal. There is a charm in 
a cultivated mind, that is all powerful with the female heart ; it throws 
a drapery of its own fancy's weaving about the whole person, and 
clothes even forbidding features with beauty. But a cultivated mind 
throwing out its witching thoughts from lips that seem made for love, 
and sparkling from eyes that seem but the windows of purity and truth, 
no female heart, that has in itself the holy fire, but must kindle by it. 
How much was felt, how deep the admiration, and how warm the 
sentiment inspired, it were almost impious to ask, and worse impiety 
to toll. 

But was the youth a mere entertainer in this scene ; and are there 
no peculiar feelings working within, while he enjoys this rare and unex- 
pected opportunity ? The smile upon her lip, the slight shadow on her 
orow, had in the morning touched him most strangely. But now she 
sits before him face to face ; the light riding cap is thrown by ; and tlM 
whole of these fine features are shining full upon him. We spe^ 
advisedly now, and can, without the violation of any principle of duty, 
lay what we know. 

That there was enchantment in her presence, he had felt during the 
short interview of the morning ; and now he was conscious — ^yes, verily, 
he was conscious, that a chain was winding about his heart — that a 
spell was upon him. He wished the thunder and the rain to keep on 
their clatter, and he dreaded every lightening up from without, for fear 
the clear sky should put an end to the charm. He was deaf to all the 
whisperings of reason. ^ An elegantly dressed young lady, her manners 
more elegaat than her attire ; doubtless the scion of some aristocratic 
stock, accustomed to all the refinements of life, perhaps wealthy herself 
— ^how insane for him, so far down among the ruder things of life, to 
dream for an instant that she can be aught to him but a beautiful 
vision that will soon pass away for ever.' Thus reason^ whispered to 
him, but he heeded not, and, with all the \iiiaVua\ivQ\i <A. ^ ^q^t&»^.\&w3^^ 
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company upon whom the vile creature was an attendant. In a calm 
and steady tone he addressed him — 

* Respect for myself, sir, and especially for those you wait upon, 
prevents me from treating^ your insolence as it deserves. Remember, 
sir, that money will not always pay for acts of kindness, nor will it 
always heal the wounds of a broken heart.' 

He was doubtless about to answer Charles in a rude ttianner, for his 
looks betrayed great rage ; but as the last sentence was uttered in an 
andertone, and its meaning broke upon his mind, he seemed like one 
Btapified. His countenance became deadly pale, and, turning his 
borse's head, he prepared to go on his way. 

Not so the young lady who had received so much of Charles's notice. 
She rode up to him — 

*I little thought, sir, when entering your hospitable roof, that your 
kindness would have been thus requited. Her lip trembled, and a tear 
fell upon her cheek. 

Charles could not reply ; he was too deeply agitated, and the lovely 
>irl, with much emotion, continued — 

*• I trust you will not, in your remembrance of either my cousin or 
nyself, charge to us the improprieties of another.' 

* I assure you. Miss, not a thought but you might read will ever 
wss my mind in reference to yourself* — a slight pause — * or your 
iousin either.' 

She looked steadily at him as he spoke, and, for a moment, seemed 
» be spell-bound. Then, with that shadow on her brow, that token 
>f thoughts that came from her heart, she bowed gracefully to him 
ind departed. 

Charles watched her beautiful form as she urged her horse to overtake 
ler companions. He knew not that he should ever see it again ; he 
iould not hope that he would. He had learned but little respecting her 
ilace of residence, or kindred, but from what he had gathered he con- 
cluded that her home was in the great city, and her stay in the country 
rat that of a visitor. Among its thousands there would be no doubt 
iplendid suitors for her hand, and happy he who should be the favored 
>ne. * Tes,' he spoke aloud to himself, * he must be a happy man.' 



CHAPTEE Y. 

Thb training of the colt was a matter not to be thought of during their 
barvest season, and nothing was done, therefore, further than to win 
bis confidence, and get him to be familiar with them. A handful of 
oats dealt out whenever they went up to him in the field, and gentle 
treatment in handling him, very soon accomplished that. Naturally of 
I confiding; temper, he appeared delighted when either of the brothers 
ipproached him — winnowing and pawing as he heard their steps 
Irawing nigh to the stable, and fairly starting oS at a gallop to come 
jp to tbem in the ield. 
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'How soon/ saidOharleito his brother, as the confiding creature 
one day stood with his head leaning over the shoulder of Augustus, 
' has he become acquainted. He has certainly an excellent disposition, 
and if we can only manage to make him obedient to our will, without 
deatroyine his confidence, he will be trained to some purpose.' 

' We »iall have to manage very carefully to do that, they are so 
£ractions sometimes.' 

' Tes, no doubt they are ; but I don't wonder at that. Many begin 
with harshly treating them, swearing at them, and knocking them 
routad ; at any rate, £ mean to try a different method with Pomp (I 
think we baa better call him Pomp, there are so many Toms, and 
Billies, and Charlies round). He is a beauty ; and if we only manage 
rightly with him, be will soon be worth double what we gave for him.' 

* Well, I am so fond of him already, that I shouldn't wish to part 
with him for double that now/ 

* Nor I either, Guss ; but it won't do for us to stay here any longer. 
If you will go to work cutting up the corn, I will run up and see the 
Colonel, as he has sent for me to come and see him about a harness.' 

The colt followed them both to the bars, and for some time stood 
with his neck stretched over them, until they were out of sight 

' Level], how are you ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' Charles was just entering 
the alley which led towards the barns of Colonel Johnson. He turned, 
and met the good-natured Slocum. 

'Look out — ^ha! ha! ha ! — dont you squeeze my hand so. I hurt 
it with a chisel the other day. Is the Colonel at home, do you know ? ' 

* I think he must be ; for he sent word to me, yesterday, that I must 
be at his stable by nine o'clock this morning.' 

* Then he will be there, no doubt ; yes, there he is, shaking his 
cane at us.' 

* One at a time — one at a time, you rogues, you — how can I attend to 
two people at once ? and Mr. Lovell must be the one, for I sent for 
him expressly.' 

* Not this time, Colonel : Charlie is a good fellow, and I know he 
will wait awhile. But I want you, Colonel, just to get somewhere 
that you can sit down, for I have got quite a story to tell, and you will 
get out of patience if you stand.' 

* You are a very pretty sort of a fellow, Slocum ; I am glad I don't 
owe you any money though, so it can't be on any dunning business. 
Sit down, ha ! must I ! But what is that young man to do, that I 
have sent for to come and see me this morning ? ' 

* Oh, he'll amuse himself some way, no doubt ; and if he knew all 
about it, he wouldn't mind waiting a little.' 

The old gentleman walked a few paces, until he came to a hen-coop ; 
that, being flat on the top, offered a pretty fair seat, and, taking his 
station upon it, motioned to Slocum to bring along a saw-horse which 
stood near by. 

* You can sit straddle of that, or sideways, just as you please.' 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! just the thin^, it's my natural seat.' 

' ^Vell, only keep guiet on it, if you can, and let out your budget. I 
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lint to know whafs the matter; for yon seem in such a stew 
K)at it that I am all fidgetty myself; begin your story, and let it be 
lOrt.* 

* You know Serle ? ' 

' What, the fellow that married that pretty g^rl there ; the daughter 
!— of — ' 

* Polly Gaines, daughter of the widow Gaines.' 

* Yes, yes, yes.* 

*Well, Serle is a good fellow, he is as steady, honest, indastrioos a 
mng chap as there is any where round, and a real good mechanic too, 
lady to do a job whenever he can get one, and willing to work early 
id late, so as to make a living. I know, you see, for I am about 
lese young fellows, and see all their actions.' 
' Is he dead ? or has he broke his limbs ? ' 

'No, but you see he had a long sickness last winter, that has pulled 
m back bad.' 

* Sick ! was he ? and why didn't you tell me of it ? * 

* Well, it wasn't a case, Colonel, you know, where one can go very 
sll, and offer anything like charity. They feel, you know, a little 
unky like, as though they wanted to take care of themselves.' 

* I honor them for that* 

' So do I, Colonel ; they are the right kind of folks after all — them that 
mt to stand on their own feet, and take care of themselves, so long 
they can. But you see when spring came, and Serle got out again, 
found out, because he came to me for work, he'd got clean used up ; 
had spent the last dollar he had in the world. Well, I rave him a 
l>, and he has worked like a good fellow ; and he'll do well enough, 
ere's no danger of that ; but you know. Colonel, it's a great thing for 
nan here in the country to have a house over his head.' 

* That it is, whether in the country or city.' 

* But especially in the country ; yoa know there ain't many houses to 
are, and when there is one to let, it brings a high rent for us country 
Iks. Now, Serle has to pay forty dollars a year rent, for only half 
e Gage house ; it don't seem much, I know, to you, Colonel, but 
me to take forty dollars a year out of a man's wages, just only for 
at of the house to live in, and it makes a hole, I tell you.' 

* Don't he have a garden spot with it ? ' 

* Nothing but just the bare house.' 

* Well, come go on with your story ; tell me at once, Sloonm, what 
tt are driving at.' 

* I will. Colonel. Well, there's a grand chance now for the poor 
low to get a house all his own — and wouldn't that be good ? — and 
nice garden spot, and a place to keep a cow ; why it would be half 
} living.' 

The Colonel raised his cane, and shaking it verjr siffnificantly — * I'll 
f this stick on to you in short order, if you don t tell me quick what 
is you want. Where is the house ? where's the land ? and where's 
e money to got it ? ' 

* Wei], you see, Colonel, the case is thiB<— IW% V& «l ^|wA "W^^va^ 
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(i'«ii-*ii jr.. i»4 o»t u^> u» fliit. 
TU <i'.i-w*t.i «4.i) titoliUiuUly look cat Lis fcoflffichiet ud 

* W*.ii »"U «>.b, (^.tifiikl, 1 fftiM right down to Sfrle. and tdl bim 
.,1 )L t t*i.vi-t iibu u IblUtiv liiuk UM bo did; be iaxped n^^ ^' 
' k}i....ii.u. ' wu)4 hi., " I'fu ^ot loity dollun, it's all 1 ve got,aiidmteea 
1 •,.,>. i>.t f.i.i, t.ui iiL.ii3 u Uciily-flvo; only what shall I do for 
., !.(..•.. L>. ^.itL M. i.ii : 1 (uii'L |iut ii uii the commons/' And tbe poor 
i'. U , ., -..L A-.,iu i.t. Uu i.iiaii, i.luiii dikcuuruged. I nerer see bimlook 
,.>. i...j \iA 1 iuu.L .«.»> u.u iliiiii; looked awkward. A bouBe, 70a 
it.: . i> J .i..i, «fi4> u v,<. ^iL il iiKivlii^ hu8 got to go somowhere.' 

- WiLi.-.i^L il. ;,i.ut>i kui£t imiviu-^ liko your toDguo ; it wouldn't need 

Mllf >.In|I|<1U|,L llllil Li 

• II..: 1... I 1..^ ! Wi II, ('1.11.1101, HiiVM 1 tu Mm, ** Serle, hold on ; there's 
M...L r<...4 ..•.11. 1. 1. LI..4L u^iit t.. Uiliih)' ii> Ihu old nawthome fanuly; ifs 
^:i uti xi'i iii.iii I'l t* ti'iiu i»t ii, itiiU U'h got an old foundation of a 
I... It.-. .»u>i Liii.k aiiit ^Li'iiu iiiL'iiJijh tor u good cellar, and 1^8 aa pretty 
u L.I 11 lii.Q ujo.L .44 III 1.1 u 1.4 111 Uivvii, ii;;lit by the little river. The land 
j.. u . . i. .414.1 IU1.1U 4 tvowit Liiiiii^li oil tUu run, on the hack part of it, to 
hi.4i .4I .41^ lit ik lutiiily loi it ji>iio.l wltilc." Says I, *^ S3rle, that whole 
jiiui iii.ii.d, uitii uii lIiuL'q uii il, i-.iii liv bought lor one hundred dollars, 
uui\ i haii. 14.. 1I..11I1I \i.uii^ LLiwilioMiu will give you time to pay itin." 
bii (ill MO wi 111 tl.t\\Lluiiii«.' v\;i<i ii'iuly to nAl it, and it was pretty much 
ull uj^icul u)tiiii. MliIu wiin to h.ivo two years to pay it in, and Haw- 
tltuiuu vvuai Ui li'l 111 kii>i>v III iliu iiioruiiig. So this morning I called 
thuiu piulty ituily, I tell >oii. tor I know we had business on hand if we 
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iiis prett^r wife, I see, kept wiping the tears. ** Ob," said she, '' Mr. 
Slocum, if we could only get it, and have a home of our owui I shall 
neTer forget yon the longest — " ' 

Slocum was now obliged to use his handkerchief, and the old 
Colonel, to keep bim company, began to use bis. 

* WeU, what do you think ? — at last Hawthorne came along, and I see 
at once he was going to be off. He made some kind of excuse, but the 
upshot of it was, that he would sell it for the one hundred dollars, but 
must have the money down. I see how it was ; Serle turned as pale as 
a sheet, and his wife I see in the buttery wiping away the tears. 
Thinks I, good folks, I know how you feel ; I have felt so too. Says I, 
'* Hawthorne, just step out here," and so out we went. **Now," says I, 
'^Hawthorne, you see how they feel; must you have the money 
down ? ** Says he, " I must ; it belongs, you know, part to my sister, 
and that fellow Lucas some way got wind of this matter, and he don't 
want Serle to have it, and he came over last night, and offered the 
lundred dollars cash down ; but I told him you nad the first offer." 
•' flow long will you give me to have an answer ? " " Two hours," 
says he. •* Done," says I : " I'll be at your house in two hours." ' 

The Colonel bad been wiping the perspiration awaj for some time ; 
having given up the idea of making a short story of it, he was trying 
to wait as patiently as possible. 

* And now. Colonel, that's the end of it.' 

* I am glad of that : and now tell me what you mean by coming and 
pouring into my ears such a lone rigmarole about this concern.' 

* Wdl, Colonel, I don't hardly know myself; but I came right off 
here, because it seems so natural to me, if there's any trouble any- 
where, to run to you, you know.* 

* It is, eh ? Well, 1 11 tell you what to do : go right straight off to 
Hawthorne, and have a deed made out for the land, and as soon as it 
is done, the money shall be ready for him.' 

* Oh ! Colonel, may you be blessed — * 

* Hold your tongue, sir, will you ? you've talked enough for one 
day : you want to set a man crazy ! And hear what I say, now : let 
the deed be made in Serle's name. He'll feel all the more encouraged 
to have the title for his house and land in his own name. And the 
twenty-five dollars shall be ready at the same time to pay for his house. 
But don't you say a word about it — you hear — only to Serle himself ; 
and let him keep the little money he has about him : he will want it 
to fix up with. And now be off — do you hear ? — ^and not sit there, 
blowing your nose, like a great baby.' 

Slocum arose, and, taking the hand of the generous old man, gave it 
a hearty squeeze. 

* God bless you ! ' and he tried to get out something further, but it 
would not come. 

' Well, well, well ! just go along and see to the thing.' 
' Just see that fellow ! ' said the old gentleman to Charles, who was 
now approaching ; ^ just see that fellow, how he goes ! — ^blowing his 
jiose, and Bwwging his arms — aia' t he a s\g\it ^ 1 U^ ^^^ "^C*^^ S^Ssk\ 
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':i9l fellow oogiit to huve Ilia bast takea, and there ought to be a 
'TrauuiBiuiC of guid erected to him. He dcaerres it more than manj who 
rjtUTe [hem. Just see him ! he hid stiirted off on the full ran. Oh, 
^n« ^oud soul ! I wish I was young eaoui^h : I'd see who would run 
Z'M iaAU»c And uuw, my good I'eilow, I thiuk yoa hare been kept 
'.lere wailing long eauugh. You see, I found out all about your colt 
jeiure ?uu told me of ic. I don't forget how young folks foeL You 
:hiuk tu muuu of that horse, now — I know you do — almost as if be was 
.1 n*iaciou. You may laugh ; but it is just so. And now do you come 
:u iierv, and see what we can find.' 

Tile pioctf wtiore they had been conrersing was an open space at the 
I'DU 01 t:ie lane, whiuu led into the barn and carriage-nouse. Ererj- 
'.urn;; about it was neut and clean ; and as they entered the boilding, 
uo iuor« liirt was to be seen than in many a private dwelling. 

Ihe Colouvl led the way to a small room, partitioned off by itself. 
It wu^ lighted by a window; and in it were seTeral sets of harness, 
:L^>p«u:tfii(Iy new; although, -up->n further inspection, Charles saw that 
'.'ley iiad,*i!o douut, been long in use, but were in good condition, and 
iiMi'iy v' leaned. 

• i'here,' said the Colonel, pointing to one hanging by itself, is a 
MariiC6« I had more than twenty years ago, for the purpose of breaking 
i \ciy liuti colt. It has been used since, to break half-a-dozen more. 
l >uall never bieuk any more for my own uso. If you will accept of it, 
vou are very welcome to it.' 

' Lt is a threat present, sir, and one that I had not the most distant 
•dca of. >Vbeii you spoke about helping me to a harness, I thought, 
-'uoftiOiv, you luiuut iiuve sjmetiiing :o loon that migiit suit me, until 
L waw*;tuiu to purciiuae one.* 

■ No, 110 : I lilive ioauLJ ic to several, bat 1*11 give it to you. But 

' wuiti :o iHilv i(> y««u a licile about breaking a colt. The chief tUiij^s 

1. u uiU MAM .110 Kiihlncss and cure, and some little resolution into 

lu ■.ii;;.i..-. I''ui«' 1.^ r:o use for harsh words or harsh actions with 

: !ui. .1-. >«'u liuiM )<u cuierul in lirst putting en the bridle. Doit 

...It. .■.i--l\, uiil uv iluit ii does not clia:o him; and, after he is well 

■uhaI, 'ul iliu !i.isiif.s^ ou wi'.u a great deal of care. Do it gently, and 

. :i..u .;.4..u imi .'.i-t u»fd to it, and so by liegrets manage him'; and 

. .... :ic Mu;.'. -ii.u u- »s not .uuing to bo hurt, ue will go aioag quietly. 

.'.4* .►« mim: .■: ^»"*: liuiii;: uon'riet him get away trom you, or get 

.. ., ,.^. : I. ;...!. 1'iv.a ium with ali kiuilucss, but lot him see that he 

... .' -i s..*:i iii.it w iim^i obey. And now, I've not oidy given you a 

.. .. ■'!.. .1 i%mi\: niio tiio i)arL;ai«.' 

\ ..' ! »....., \K'A. ^r, I ilMuk you truly for both. I only wish I 

M.ij, I ,.iM I lo .III. Mil ill u for you, sir— not to pay you for 

. . ■ , u.. •^- *•!'.» I :i\t' \«'U uiat 1 tcel it.* 

.'!,. : .. . ..■ ..... I'.-*. .»iu» "'.»y ihi: arm — 

.! \ . H.I.*. ^ou t-.m \io\ ju>t coiiciaue to go on as vou have, 
i^^u tkiui ^I'ui haii\i-N iinni-ove your understancling, as I 

iyi|tf^4WiM<M iv kiu'H \ou hau\ :md with all cultivate a liberal 
j^f^^^^^^^Hi •• ^v ^*v **»a aud your btolti«t, tox "H^Yiom ^\ ^»»n.Mt 
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tell why) I feel a kind of fatherly interest, doing well. And now 
come, just take the harness oat and hang it on the fence, and come into 
the house, for Lucy wants to say a word to you.' 

Charles wiped away a tear that had come, in spite of every effort to 
keep it hst&k, and taking down the harness, was ahout to put it upon 
the fence, when a thought suddenly occurred to him — 

* I should he most happy to wait upon Miss Lucy, at any moment's 
warning. But I had no expectation of entering your house, when I 
came, and especially of receiving a summons to a'lady's presence. I 
am in my working-dress, as you see, sir.' 

* Some would say, " Never mind that, go in just as you are," and so 
would I, if I thought your objection was founded more upon shame for 
yourself than respect for the lady. But I do not believe so, and as I 
am convinced that a great deal of our happiness depends upon proper 
respect to the female sex, and attention to decorum in their presence, I 
therefore uphold you in your objection. Only keep the request in 
mind, and come as soon as your business will allow.* 

Charles bowed his adieu, and, taking the harness on his arm, was 
walking down the lane to the road, when a horse on the full gallop, 
with a rider upon him, turned suddenly in. It was Slocum. He was 
almost out of breath, but made out to tell his wishes. * 

< To-morrow morning, Charlie, by sunrise, I want you and Guss to 
be with your team at the French farm down on the pomt. We are all 
going to give Serle a lift to get his bouse drawn down by the bridge 
across the little river.' 

' To-morrow, by sunrise, we will be there.' Slocum then dismounted, 
and went into the house, and Charles went on his way. 

* Well, Guss, I am sorry that you have had to work so long alone. 
Why, what a piece you have cut down ! ' 

' I've worked steadily along, but what have yon got there, a harness V 
' Yes, and it is ours. The old gentleman has made us a present 
of it.' 

* It is a beautiful present. How strong it is, too ! Pomp can never 
break that, and it is not clumsy, either ; and he cannot hurt it if he 
should lie down and roll in it. How very kind he is ! you have done 
a better morning's work than I have.' 

* Well I will lay down the harness and take hold with you. We 
must not get down more com than we can bind and stand up this 
afternoon, for Slocum wants us to-morrow, with our team, to help to 
move a house for a friend of his.' 

* That's good ; I want to do something for that fellow — ^he has a 
noble soul, and he has done so many little things for us.' 

Charles did not delay his visit to the Colond's any longer than was 
necessary, and as soon as he arose from supper went on his way there, 
wondering a little what commands Miss Lucy could have for him. He 
found a little circle of ladies there, busily engaged round a table 
sewing. 

<Tou see,' said Lucy, * I am not at all- backward in calling upon you, 
when I need a gentleman's assistance.' 

3a 
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* \in\ my MrvleM, Miu Johnson.' 

* Tbct ti iiuw I ' Htul ftb« t>ut her finger ap playM9^. -'ftiMV I suit idr- 
biiltiLU iliul r itiiiimi ul oncv,* 

* MIm Lwiiv, my Msrvlctw to their yerr atmoet are flt ;«nr «Biiiinuimd.^ 

* Vu]f KMilttialy Nttid. ftiid I believe honestly, toou Bntd» mot lone 
«u kU«[ju:ioii«lv tit nil this hUck silk, and the tewiag vppmeKiaB^ che 
M.rific« I fthitll ttVttf domtind, I promise you, shall aerer be iiMniiiiiaihii i t 
with my rui^iiwi (ur the fuelin^s of a gentleman. We nft ]«■, Mr. 
i.uifiil, UiUu liur ttlmiinfcr on this occasion.' 

* Au)iU\ug thtit )uu rt-qucbt' Bowing to her, aad tke (insle «f 

Ihtiit;*. 

* VVi.ll, it is my wish, thfii, that yon be the bearer of « fittk tokn ef 
ib^utii fiii liur luiiiiMiur. I suppoDO you are no great iaead of yi 

I muuu il(u ulbiii-Hl Kuwus.' 

* I Mm uiit sii tmumy to thenii I assure you.' 

* 4 lid yitu wuuld lathur scu one that was new and deemt^ tliaiaB 
ild imkii ^ttimuitl, uud M little darned ^' 

* Hy ttli muaiib.' 

* fiu I liuvu iliimghr, or, at lea^t, so we have thought, for these lidi« 
uiu uiiiluil m{.\\ mti iu thin matter.' 

' ie liiiiiig iliu writik, Lucy/ suid a pretty bhick eyed girl, who looked 
up lium hut ¥fuik vtiiy arvhly at Lucy. 

* iu tliu wrliulii uialttir, I Nuy \ so you, Jane, keep to your work, aad 
Itit mu do tUu talking. Yuu see,* looking a^in at Charles, * e few of 
u« ladiu4 ihiiu^hl Niu wuuld like to see our minister in a more beooming 
diLM i.i( ilku (iiihhaih, so we have purchased the silk^' 

MUi l.uu> I' 

' Aiui \\u haV0 utuiiu up a new r\>b<s and it- is all but finished. Bat 
H^ (i iL ill luatu uiiu. \\v* ui pri'kuutiuc him with it And as I know he 
lin.kd uiuiii \iii4 iitt u iiiuud. aiul would rather receive it from you than 
liutii uki) liitily t)Uu, 1 uhk the t'uvur of you to present it for us.' 

OiiuiLo hlu^Uid u littK', lor he iVU that he had been distinguished' 
lji.jfuuii Itis luuritii. 

* 1 utiibi (ihu) )i>u, Mifes Lucy, as I have said I would. But I must 
think Ml. Juuiivkiin wuuld IWI iutiuitvly happier to receive it from' 
yi'Ki' uwn huudii.* 

* Hii wu uU huy,' kpi>ko suveral of the ladies at once. Lucy blushed, 
ui.ui tiVi.u hvi fail luitshead was tingtni with the crimson hue. 

Cliutlus *aw lifi cuntUMiou, and with promptness at once replied, 'Bot 
It will Itu highly K't^ti'^i^i; to me to be the bearer of such a beautifid 
Itilt, it )uudiMiiiu it }* 

* 'I'luuk )i>u,' naid Luoy, struck with the sensibility that had 
pKiuiptcd him tu come to h«r rescue ; * then all we have to ask of you 
u to wait uutil we have completed our task, and it shall be committed 
to you.* 



CHAPTEE YP. 

Thb ReT. William Jamieson, whose name has been incidentally 
mentioned in this narrative, was a native of the state of New York, 
and a descendant of the De Lanceys, of Westchester county. His 

Earents belonged to the Reformed Dutch Church, and he himself had 
cen educated in the doctrines of that persuasion. He 'bad, from his 
boyhood, looked to the clerical profession as one*which he should wish 
to follow. This boyish feeling originated in a romantic turn of mind ; 
but bad, by a very different process, as he arrived to maturity, become 
the settled purpose of his heart. 

What led him to unite with the Episcopal Church, it would not be 
worth cur time to inquire into. SuflSce it to say, he looked not at her 
as the true church, in distinction from any other persuasion that held 
the main doctrines of the Gospel ; but he liked the decencies of her 
service — the ordef of her government ; and, moreover, he liked some 
ideas which she held, and which he thought other evapgelical churches 
had relinquished, in reference to the power of the ordinances which 
the Great Head of the church had established. He believed in the 
fulness of the Pentecostal Gifts as the inheritance of the church, and 
mourned in secret that she had lost the faith which could make the 
promise effectual He believed that the ordinances of the church, 
entered into by a true spirit, were something more than a mere form 
of admission to outward union. 

Thus believing, be felt a greater sympathy with that persuasion, 
which, at least, acknowledges a belief in the power of the Spirit, 
accompanying the external rite. He had, therefore, enlisted under the 
Episcopal banner ; but with the feeling uppermost in his heart, that in 
other signs must be sought the marks of the true children of the church, 
than in the outward banner under which they were marshalled ; and 
whenever he saw these marks, his heart yielded its brotherly affection. 
He was a fine scholar, as well as a pure minded Christian, and his 
talents as a preacher would doubtless, had he thrust himself forward, 
haTe placed him in a very conspicuous station. But, modest and 
retiring, he bad rather shunned notoriety, and contented himself with 
the charge of a small parish in the town of Melton. 

A place of worship had been erected for him at some remove from 
the centre of the town. It was a neat, tasty, stone edifice, in a retired 
spot, amid fine large elms, whose long, sweeping branches almost 
touched its roof, and whose refreshing shade, in the heat of summer, 
provided a pleasant resting spot for those members of the congregation, 
who came from too great a distance to think of returning to their 
homes, during the intermission of worship. 

As Mr. Jamieson had not yet entered into the married state, he 
could afford to live on a very small salary. It amounted^ in all^ to only 
three hundred dollars, hut was sufficient for \n& '^qxAa. "^^^ V^Ws^ 
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Htfle oeeanoB to ipend wuA for books, for « Taliiable and complete 
Ubrtrj had been presented to him by a finend ; and he boarded with a 
pleaMnt famiij near to his chorch, who proTided him with two good- 
iized roona, and at a reasonable cost. 

He had a sincere desire to folfil the duties of his station. Ofer all 
to whom his watch propeilj extended, he exeraaed a truly pastoral 
eare ; and he woold gbdly haTe extended his labcHrs to many a family 
in his Ticinity, who iadly needed ministerial futhfolness ; bat modves 
of delicacy restrained his efforts to those, alone, who constantly attended 
the senrices of the Sabbath in his church. He donbted, indeed, the 
Talidity of tliiat title, which any particular denomination might set up 
to a district of land, whether large or small, as peculiarly theirs ; bat 
his was not the temperament to strain for a right, or to contend against 
a wrong. His Master's work he loved, and was ready to do it 
tm he could, without contention. His forte was rather by the bedside of 
the sick or the suffering, than in the public arena where disputants 
contend ; rather in proclaiming a Sayiour's loTe, in tones of gentlenesSi 
to the little flock that gather^ round him on the Sabbath, than in 
thundering forth through the land the strong dogmas of some peculiar 
system of divinity. He was not up to the tone of the sectarians of the 
day ; nor did he think it necessary to take up the eudgel against every 
error that arose. Bat he often said to those with whom he was most 
intimate— * Let the heralds of the Gospel but preach the truth, the pure 
simple troth, and I believe error will die away before it Active love 
was characterilKic of our blessed Redeemer. Let it be, also, of all his 
followers, and a fire will be kindled io oar world that will do more to 
melt down the hardness and wickedness of the human heart, than all 
the elaborate arguments, either in support of particular systems, or 
against them.' 

In personal intercourse, he was equally engaging, as in his discourses 
from the pulpit. His manners were highly polished. Free from all 
affectation of politeness, they seemed to be the legitimate effect of 
a kindly disposition, directed by a nice sense of the proprieties of life. 
Far removed from hauteur of station, yet never, to his most intimate 
friend, so demeaning himself in private, as to lose aught of his sincere 
respect. 

That Charles Lovell should have become attached to such a man, 
when admitted to intimacy with him, is not to be wondered at. 
Although his senior by some years, Mr. Jamieson had treated him as 
an equal ; and Charles duly valued the friendship of one to whom 
he could unfold his views and feelings with freedom — whose advantages 
had been so much superior to his own, and in whose sincerity he could 
confide without a doubt. 

Charles had been educated in the forms and doctrines of the Con- 
gregational Churchy and had no idea of leaving that persuasion becauso 
of any change of views. He loved his own denomination, and had now 
been, for two years, a member of the church by confession of bis 
faith. 
Ma^ where be now lived was some mileB txom\i\B OciMEc\i) too long a 
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distance to walk with comfort, cTen in fine weather, and he had no 
means of riding. The Episcopal Charch was within sight of his 
dwelling — a pleasant, shady path led to it. No weather need detain 
him from the house of God, and his Sabhath would be, what it ought, 
a day of rest. He resolved, therefore, to make the trial. Both 
minister and people were strangers to him ; but his main object was to 
attend the sanctuary, that he might mingle with the people of God in 
public worship. He did not anticipate such discourses as he had been 
accustomed to hear, and he {bought that he might find difficulty in 
engaging comfortably in their manner of worship. This last objection, 
however, almost immediately vanished. With a heart ready for 
devotion, he found the service, at least much of it, well calculated to 
bear the desires of his heart, and his wants as a sinner, before the throne 
of Grace. And great was his surprise to hear the same truths he had 
been accustomed to brought out, in all their striking points, boldly and 
prominently to view, and the sinuosities of the heart followed through 
every avenue ; and every thought and feeling brought into close contact 
with the Word of God. Each Sabbath had increased his interest, 
and strengthened his resolution to make this his home for public 
worship. 

Mr. Jamieson had returned from his evening walk, had lighted his 
amp, and, placing it on the round table in the centre of his room, took 
his seat in a very neat arm-chair by its side. It was just such a chair 
as one could feel at rest in, and let his thoughts work while his body 
was unconscious almost of its own existence — so nicely was it poised, 
and 80 perfectly were the limbs sustained in ease. Neatly arranged 
on shelves, that covered more than one side of the room, were his 
companions — the best of many ages ; the mighty, the wise, the witty, 
and the good. Man, as he appeared through the ages that are past-- 
his mighty works, and all his beautiful thoughts. 

Beside him lay his Bible, and a paper that he was about to read. 
But he seemed just then not quite ready for it, for he has drawn from 
his pocket a note. How neatly has it been folded ! And as he holds it 
to the light, what a beautiful hand-writing is displayed ! Did the hand 
that traced the letters of the name, his own name, feel that it merited 
the best that it could do ? But why so long in opening it ? it has been 
opened many times before. Ah I he has pondered long enough on the 
envelope ; and now it is unfolded, and his eye turns instinctively to the 
signature. There seems to lie the charm. The note itself is formal as 
need be; it might have been addressed from one angel to another, 
so free is it from aught a lover's heart could take hold upon. But the 
name there, in full, * Yours, with sincere respect.' Ah ! there must be 
some charm in that, to cause that look so long, so full of meaning;. 
A rap at the door, and the little note is carefully put away, and a v?eU- 
known voice brings a bright smile upon his face. He rises to admit 
a friend. 

'Ah, Mr. Lovell! come is, tou are welcome, indeed; come in.* 

'I expect, my dear sir, I shall be welcome to-night, as I have never 
before been. 1 hare a token here that ou^Yil u\i \<ttB&\i \ft ^^ "b^ ^ 
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fayonible introdnctioii.' And handing « parcel to tiie referend gentle- 
BaDy pointed him to a paper fastened npon it. 

•TO THE EEV. WILLIAM JAMIESON, 

7B0M THE TOUNO LADIES OF HIS PABISH.* 

It was bnt the work of a moment to undo tiie predoiiB bundle, and the 
elegant neir silk rol)e hung npon the arm of the yonng pastor. He 
looked steadily at it. A tear moistened bis eye, and his Toice trembled 
as he spoke. 

* May the hearts that devised, and the hands that executed this preeions 
teftimonial, receive a recompense from aboTe.' 

' day the heart that devised, for although more than one pair of hands 
bare accomplished the work, I am rather inclined to the opinion that to 
one heart alone you are mainly indebted.' 

' Ah, think joa so ? and may I know to whom, in particular, I am 
indebted } * 

' We can often, yon know, give a gaess, without being able to offer 
"Hmtive proof that our guess is a correct one.' 

' Then it is only a guess ! Well, come, sit down, my dear sir. I have 
been so taken up with my present that I have forgotten my manners.' 

* I wonder what it is,' said Charles, taking his seat, * that sheds such 
% charm around the room. It seems to me in such a place that I can 
bid good-bye to the world with a good will.' 

•And turn monk, ha ? Well, I cannot say that I sbould honor mj 
room for having accomplished such an end, and that puts me in mind, 
my dear sir, of an errand that I have to you, which I approve much 
more than I do your thoughts about a cloister.' 

* A message for me ? ' 

* Yes, and while I feel that it would be a compliment to any young 
man to rejceive it, yet in the present case I equally honor the judgment 
of those who have commissioned me with it.' 

And thus saying, he brought forth the little note which he had been 
looking at so tenderly, and placed it in the hands of Charles. 

The young man blushed deeply, as he read it, and then, laying it gently 
on the table — 

* Of course, sir, I hope you have discouraged such an idea. I could 
not think of such a thing for a moment.' 

* I have not, I can assure you, for I most cordially approve of the 
measure. There has been but one consideration which caused me to 
hesitate a moment in delivering the message to you, and which would 
efifectually have prevented me, if our intimacy had not hitherto been so 
close. But I believe I need not fear that you will misjudge my motives 
into a desire to bind you permanently to as. I love to have you with us, 
but I would do nothing to bribe you.' 

* It would take a great deal now, sir, to bribe me to leave you. I 
want to be useful among you, but with what face can I attempt to teach 
such persons ? One of them, I know, is much in advance of me in 

intellectual attainmeDts, bhe is herself much YteUer &\ibed iox \.\\« diAt^ 
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than I am ; and other names she mentions, I know to bd ladies highly 
educated.' 

' I know that well ; they are all of them ladies of bright minds, and 
have had superior adTaotages, and it will require no common intelligence 
to keep ahead of them, and command their respect. Bat I must be plain 
with yon. You are not aware of the advantage you have gained over 
most persons of your age, by the course of reading and study you have 
pursued. Few, e?en in more advanced life, have such an acquaintance 
as you have with the Scriptures; and the books you have read, as 
collateral to them, even few in the ministry have attended to. You have 
a better knowledge of Prideaux, and Calinet, and Josephus, and Light- 
foot, than nine out of ten of those who have gone through a reg^ar 
theological course, and your knowledge of profane history will gain you 
an immense advantage, especially in ancient history. Your attention 
to the study of the physical geography of the east, as well as its ancient 
civil divisions, are all calculated to give you a stand, as a teacher of the 
Bible, that few can take. Yon may smile, but I am myself pursuing 
attentively the very track you have been over.* 

*You almost surprise me with your catalogue. I have, indeed, 
derived much pleasure from that course of reading ; but no doubt most 
persons fond of reading have made themselves familiar with the same 
books.' 

' I wish it was so; our young men and old men woald be much more 
efficient. But I assure you that among all my acquaintance, of either 
clergy or laity, I know scarcely one who has so good a stock of Biblical 
knowledge as yourself.' ' 

Charles listened with all due respect to the reasoning of the reverend 
gentleman, and at times seemed disposed to yield ; but the thought of 
having Miss Lucy Johnson sitting down before him as a scholar, 

E resented an obstacle to his mind insurmountable. The high respect 
e entertained for her as an educated and talented lady — the deference 
he had always felt towards her as one superior to himself, not only 
in intellectual acquirements, but on account of her superior station 
in society, had made an impression on his mind not easily effaced. 

•It is very difficult for you, my dear sir,* said Charles, * rightly 
to judge of my feelings. You, from your education and profession, 
stand in such a relation to society that you are on a level vdth even the 
highest class. They all acknowledge you as an equal and superior, 
and from your high place can deal out your teachings and admonitions 
with profit and freedom. With me, circumstances are entirely different. 
Yon are well aware that, in this place, society is of the mized^ order. 
There are some persons among us of wealth, who have been trained in 
a city, and have their own notions of what is respectable, and what is 
not. Then we have those, who have always lived here, who possess 
means above our common farmers and tradesmen. They have always 
kept, in a measure, aloof and by themselves. It would hardly do ror 
me, on the Sabbath, to set up for a teacher, and take a station of dignity 
before those who, on other aays, might think it an act of QoadeaoenavQa 
U) tLcknowJedgfe me as aa acquaintance.' 
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* Oh, my friend Loyell ! yoa have gotten strangely out of yonr 
common course. Pardon me for interrupting you ; but you are the very 
Ust person I should have suspected of indulging such feelings. You ! 
who have deliberately made up your mind that to work, with your 
bands upon your own land, was just as respectable as to be a merchant, 
a lawyer, or of any other profession.* 

* And so I do, sir.' 

Mr. Jamieson smiled, and Charles began to perceive upon what rock 
he was running. 

' My dear Lovell, you and I have been so intimate, that I may speak 
plainly. Now, for one moment, consider what position yon ^re taking. 
How often you have combated it yourself. Who has told you that these 
persons look down upon you ? Does not the suspicion in your own mind 
bear a little witness against yon ? If yon really believe your business 
to be respectable, why should you quail before the wrong feelings 
of others. Believe me, my dear friend, that this very thing is the 
' incubus that weighs down the laboring man. It is not that others 
do not sufficiently esteem him, but he imagines they do not.* 

Charles laid his hand on the arm of his friend. 

* Say no more about that, I am wrong. I am very wrong, and have 
been reasoning from premises that I have always denied.' 

' And you certainly have no reason to complain as to the treatment 
you have received. He who has been admitted almost to the intimacy 
of a near relative, by a young lady of such standing as Miss Lucy 
Johnson, surely has no cause to complain of want of respect.' 

* Please, my dear sir, to say nothing further about it. You never, 
I trust, shall hear a word on the subject from me again.' 

* And I sincerely hope I never may. For, do you know that I am 
looking to you for the accomplishment of great things in this very 
matter ? Your conduct, from the first, has won my admiration. Ready 
with your hand for whatever it finds to do, and ready with your mind 
to enlarge its capacities by storing it with knowledge; and thus, 
by your manly labors in the field, and your intellectual power in the 
social circle, or the public assembly, commanding the admiration and 
esteem of all.' 

'I see,' said Charles, * there is no use in contending against my 
master; and therefore I put myself at your disposal, and leave 
responsibilities with you.' 

The evening was drawing to a close, and Charles rose to depart ; but 
Mr. Jamieson concluded to accompany him part of the way. 

As they stepped from the stoop into the road a boy came up to them, 
and, addressing himself to Mr. Jamieson, said — 

* Sir, won't you please come to our house ? Mother wants to see 
you.' 

* Wants to see me ? What is your mother's name, my boy ? * 

' Her name is Simmons : she says she wants to see the minister.' 

* Is your mother sick } ' 

^SAe ain't sick herself; but there is something the matter with my 
sister, ' ^ 
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Mr. Jamieson looked at Charles : * Will you accompany me ? ' 

* Certainly : it is rather a lonely walk.' 

Charles had heard nothing from Margaret Simmons since the scene 
of sofferine through which she had passed, and of which he was a 
witness, fie said nothing to his companion, as thej walked along the 
lonely causeway which led to the house, about the circumstances ot that 
scene, for he had promised not to reveal them ; but he felt very confi- 
dent that the present call had relation, in some way, to that event. 
The house, from a distance, appeared to be situated in the midst of the 
large area of marsh laud spread out on either hand ; but, as they drew 
near, the river, or creek, upon which it stood, began to be visible. 
And the old dock, which once had been the harbor for sloops, was now 
a desolate ruin. The house itself bore visibly the same marks of decay 
with the lauding. It had once been a respectable tavern, but it hud 
long been useless as such, and was now only visited occasionally by the 
boatmen, as their craft might happen to anchor near the spot, or by 
tiiose who might wish to procure a boat for the purpose of fishing in 
deep water. 

'Many happy days have I spent here, when a little boy,' said 
Charles. ' It makes me sad to see such a cliangc' 

Ab they tapped at the door a voice replied, * Come in.' The boy, 
howerer, who nad preceded them, opened the door, and admitted them 
into the room. It had once been the public room of the house. The 
old railing, which formed the little inclosure where the bottles of liquor 
once stood, was still there, but the bottles had vanished, and their 
places were filled with all that variety of baskets, bundles, boxes, etc., 
which somehow get together even in the poorest houses. The long 
bench still ran along one side of the room, and bore the marks of the 
loungers who had once dissipated here many hours of their wasted lives. 
The whole apartment bore the indelible tokens of the place where 
intemperance had once held her orgies. A few articles of furniture 
were scattered about, showing that it was now bed-room, sitting-room, 
and kitchen. 

As the gentlemen entered, the old lady raised her spectacles upon her 
cap, laid aside a garment she was mending, and, brushing off the loose 
threads about her person, bowed to Mr. Jamieson. 

• Your sarvant, sir.* 

' I have come, Mrs. Simmons,' said the reverend gentleman, as he 
took her hand, * at your request ; and as my friend here was with 
me at the time, I took the liberty of inviting him to accompany 
me. I believe he is not a stranger to you : you ouce knew him when 

' You remember Charlie Lovell, Mrs. Simmons ? ' said Charles as he 
took her hand. 

' Indeed ! and that I do ; but I should never have known you again. 
Oh, dear ! what a change a few years does make in us ! — but more in 
some than in others. Sit down, gentlemen. Billy ! hand them seats. 
I am very glad you have come, and very sorry to have to send for you 
so, at mghU* 
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' We are very glad, madam, to do anything, whether by night or 
day, if it is in our power to be of service to you.' 

' You can go in the other room, child, and stay by your sister, and 
Bee if she wants anything, and tell her who has come. I thank you, 
sir, very much — both on you ; but whether you can be of any service, 
it is not in me to know.' 

* Is your daughter very sick ? * 

' Well, indeed, sir, it is not in my power to say, nor what kind of a 
sickness it is ; but it seems to me to be an ailin' of the mind. Her 
heart seems to be all clean broken, and there don't seem to be no 
power to keep body and soul together.' 

* How long has she been in tnis state ? ' 

* Well, it ain't long that she has been just as bad as she is now. Bat 
it has been a comin' on now for some time. The first I saw of it, she 
began to be very sober like : she didn't laugh and sing, as she used to 
do. She used to be just like a bird ; but, all at once, I see she began 
to look down-hearted, and she didn't seem to care about her sewing nor 
knitting, but seemed to want to get off by herself; and so she would 
take long walks, and wouldn't sometimes get home till late of an 
evenin' ; and then, again, I would often hear her give a long sigh. 
Sometimes I would speak to her. ** Margaret," says I, <' what upon 
earth does ail you ? " And then she would try to smile, and say, ** Oh ! 
it ain't nothing, mother ; only I feel a little sad just now." «j3ut sad- 
ness, you know, sir, ain't natural for young people.' 

* Not in general, if they are well.* 

*JBut it's about six weeks, now gone, that she came home one 
night from a walk; and such an altered creature I never saw. 
" Margaret," says I, " what does ail you ? You frighten me." " Oh, 
nothing ! mother : only let me go to bed, and there let me die. I don't 
want to see the face of living creature more." I see she had been a 
cryin', and I tried to get out of her what had happened ; but it did no 
good. *' It ain't no matter, mother," says she : "it can't mend it to 
tell of it ; and if you don't want to kill me outright, you won't say no 
more to me: only let me get away from human beings, and let me 
die." But you know, sir, it ain't in a mother's heart to let a child die, 
if she can do anything for one. So I tried to comfort her ; and I got 
her to bed, and gave her something warm ; for she was all in a quale. 
And so it's been, off and on, ever since. But these few days, she 
seems to take on worse : so I told her yesterday I shouldn't stand it no 
longer, and that send for somebody I would ; but she held out till this 
evening ; and then she told me I might send for the church minister ; 
and so I didn't stop a minute, but sent right away, for fear she might 
get out of the notion of it, if I waited till to-morrow.' 

* Can we see her, madam ? ' 

* Well : just wait a bit.' The old lady left the room, but returned 
immediately, with the request that both gentlemen should come in. 

As they entered the room, the mother and brother retired, probably 
at the request of Margaret. It had a very different aspect from the 
rest of the house, and told plainly of t\ie lasle ot lVi6 o^^cu^ant. 
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. There was an air of neatness and order penrading the whole, and the 
Terr best seemed to have been made of its little furnitore. The floor 
bad no coTering, except a strip of carpeting by the bed-side, bat the 
floor was clean — half curtains of white hung at the windows, and the 
fire-place had a pot of flowers in it. They were, however, withered 
now, for the hand which gathered them had not plucked any flowers 
of late, and the little table which stood under the looking-glass had 
a clean white cloth upon it. 

She was in bed, although raised so as to be almost in a sitting 
posture, with her head leaning back upon the pillow, as she had not 
power to support it. Charles had seen lier in the hey-day of health ; 
he knew how beautiful she once had been, what a sunny smile always 
shone upon her bright countenance. It was sadly changed now, although 
beautiful still with its pallid hue and cast of settled melancholy. And 
as he stepped up, and silently pressed her slender hand, he could not 
repress the signs of deep feeling. She looked calmly, sadly at him, a 
slight flush tinged her cheek. * I will speak to you, she said, * before 
you leave ; I have something to say to you.' He retired to the window, 
and sat down, as Mr. Jamieson approached the bed. 

* I know you, sir, although, doubtless, you have no remembrance of 
me. I have many times heard you preach.' 

He bowed, assent. 

* We have taken a great liberty,' she continued, ' but when death is 
near, you know, we cannot staad much upon ceremony.' 

He took her hand. It felt, indeed, as though it might Boon be 
motionless. 

* Do you feel yourself to be so ill ? * 

* I feel that I have not long to live, and, so far as this life is con- 
cerned, I am well content that thus it should be. But I fear I have 
no suitable preparation for the life beyond ; and I want you, sir, to tell 
Die what to do, so that I may not go before my Judge, feeling as I 
now do.' 

' You think, my dear young friend, that you are very near to death ?' 

* I do feel it to be near.' 

* And you say you fear to die ? ' 

* I fear the great realities that come after.' 

* What great realities are you thinking of ? ' 

* Oh, after death, you know, is the judgment — the body will return 
to dust, but my soul must go back to its Maker. And He will judge 
me, and I shrink from it. How can I go there, for I am a great 
sinner ? ' 

< When you think of yourself as a great sinner, do you feel really 
distressed on that account } or do you merely feel afraid that, because 
you are such a sinner, your Judge will condemn you ? ' 

For some moments the poor girl lay with her eye steadily fixed upon 
him who was endeavoring thus faithfully to do his duty, however pain- 
ful to himself. 
. At length she replied, * I never thought of that before.' 

' The Bcriplurea teach us that it is not euo\x^\i \.\i^\. ^^ \)^ TAKt^^^ 



flf oar na^ iSter^ srast not 011I7 be m eoBacmsaen of guilt, 
baC sbo a ncerfr »rov of keart on aecooat timcofl The tame kind 
•f nnrsir thtt a child weald feet who had dene wioo^ to m kind, and 
ihffhfW, and hstnag parenty ami had becoiat wimihfe of the wrong, and 
whatt beart was melted with contritzon. 

MIA. maU zateBse interest was her gaze still Greeted to the speaker, 
and, as fte last fllastiatioii broke apoa her niady she was evidently 
nsA eT ff^*fd . 

*-! eaa naderstand jou. now. Oh, I iee,. thoe is a great difference.' 
Sfce paoKd, and wiped her forehead, for the big drops were gathering 



* Oh, sir, nnder soeh cirenmstaneesy can 70a USi m» what I am to 
do?' Where am I to get that tnie sofTow from ? * 

* Christ JesiEs is the nightj SaTioor; to Him akme yoamnstgo. 
He died for joOy His bIo<xl alooe can atone for joai sua^ and His 
Hoij Spirit alone can work in yon the great work of repentance and 
fhUiL To Him joa mnst go. Praj to Him th«t He would save 
yoa ; that He woaki gire jon a right tea^per of heart, and a right 
naderatanding of His great salration. Hare yoa eier piajed } * 

This last question he pot in a tone so low as to be scarcely andiUe. 
She heard him, however, and a tear gathered as she replied—^ 

* How conld I pray ? Sometimes, in my agony, I haTe called alood 
for mercy, but it was only because my misery forced me to cry oat, as a 
wretch ncder tortnre, or a drowning man with the waves breaking oyer 
him. But, sir, dear sir, will yon pray for me ? will yon pray with me 
now ? * 

Without reply, he knelt down hf her side. To hearen, with all the 
ferror of his feeling heart, he ponred oat his desires for the erring, 
suffering one. The prayer was plain and simple, and the desires 
expressed within the comprehension of the feeblest mind. Her eyes 
were closed, her hands clasped before her, and her soul seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the petition sent up for her. He arose and stood 
again at her side. She looked up calnily at him. ^I hare never prayed 
such a prayer as that. Oh, that I had ! Oh, that I could ! ' 

* Try to do it. He bears the ravens when they cry, and gives them 
food. He bears the seamen, when, amidst the tempest, they call upon 
Him for deliverance, and stills the storm. And, surely, to one who 
asks for His own Spirit, and to be brought into complete obedience to 
Himself, He will not turn away.* 

' Oh, bless you for these words ; what you say I will try to do. For 
I feel that what you say to me is the truth. Would it be asking too 
much of you to request that you would call again ? ' 

* I should feel very sorry not to see you again, and many times. 
May I come as often as I please ? * 

* Oh, do, do. I feel as if you bad helped me to see a little way — a 
very little way, and I can't bear to think of losing it. Come as soon as 
you can.' 

As Mr. Jamieson left her bed-side, Charles, as she had requested, 
came up to her. 
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' Yon are surprised to see me so changed. Ton would not wonder 
if you knew all. You know a part, yon have been a witness to some 
things ; but yon do not know ail, and I want you to know all, for I 
don't know why it is, but I cannot bear that you should think worse of 
me than I deserve.' And, placing a letter in his hands — 

' This I wrote since our last interyiew : your kindness to me in that 
dreadful hour has made me most anxious to reveal the whole. I want 
one heart to cherish just feelings towards me ; especially I want, even 
in death, and after it, you to think well of me — as you can.' 

T^e tears flowed freely, as she brought out these last sentences, in 
broken tones. 

He pressed her hand gently, and, leaning over her, said in a sooth- 
ing voice — 

'Margaret, I offered to take a brother's place, and have your 
wrones redressed.' 

' I KBow you did. Ob, how kind it was at such an hour ! Oh, may 
yon be blessed with love as pure, as lasting, as your noble heart 
deserves ! Bat promise me one thing — you will do nothing in revenge 
when yon may meet with him. Let him go — God is the avenger of 
the fatherless. All I have written is merely to let you know the truth. 
Good bye.' 

And covering her face, she gave him her hand, and received his 
parting embrace. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

It was not often that the morning meal was eaten by the candle-light 
in Aunt Casey's cottage. It being one of the rules that Charles had 
established for himself, that daylight afforded sufficient time for all the 
work that was to be done. There were, however, occasional exceptions 
to the rule, and this morning was one of them. Charles had promised 
Slocum to be on the spot by sunrise, and he meant to be there ; and 
Aunt Casey had the smoking breakfast on the table by the time which 
had been agreed upon the night before. And just as faint streaks of 
coming day were visible in the east, Charles and his brother started 
from their barn-yard with their yoke of cattle, on a good lively walk. 

It was a clear October morning, the stars were yet visible, and they 
shone with that sparkling light which always indicates an atmosphere 
of peculiar purity. As the day advanced, the white frost could be 
distinctly seen, and although but a slight one, it made the exercise of 
walking rather agreeable than otherwise. The young men felt as if 
aboui to enjoy a holiday. Their minds were free and elastic, ready to 
enjoy the inspiration of pure air, and the rich beauties of a lovely 
autumnal morning. 

No care, like a worm at the root, spoiled the full play of their best 
feelings. No gloom to shroud their spirit, such as throws its heavy 
mists aronnd the morning hours of the idle and the dSa&Y^«X.^a. ^^x^'^^ 
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ill th9 iM)nBduu8noss of fiuthfiillj discharging the duties of the day, 
th»jr Imil. with manW joy, each nsins: sun. 

But iiiiw, ti«i>eciHlly, is there a flow of jojom feeling. It heams 
Arum tluur Nrij^nt faces ; it shows itself in their qoick and steady step. 
'I'lu7 iin> fniuiul on iin tfrrand of love ; and they are to meet comrades, 
who HI kIm) now htuntvuin!; to the same point — ^whole-bearted, honest, and 
mtinU ''liints who huvo. like them, been bom and reared amid the free 
mill whoii-Mtino :itnios(th«,*n* of the country ; who knew the blessings of 
ti MMiittry h\>iiio, liUtl tho $weets which embalm it in their hearts, how- 
v«i^ pl«iM ui«i umi^h its o\tt*rior. And they are gathering, now, on 
mU I ho lUiCrivirt r\*.iii», .uid walkins: gladly forward at this fresh tfoori 
it» »;iv«> ■« 'oii^ piiU. Ji $tn>nir [luil. and a poll altogether, to help a 
tvUow low ««»!»•. I II. Mi5t jTrsppfina: with the cares of life, to rear himself 
>i N»»i»n» ,1 •»! n-x* wh»«rt» he oan *:ither his heart's treasures aroond him 
AM\( *;m»i "H :Iu- world -wherC^ he can feel himself alone to be the 
iiii»<«ioi, III.; ill .u'ton ^i'»e». And i: is worth all the stir and bnstle 
»»i iiii4 •ii«>M>-it r. »nd 5iio r^trioac* >ceu«!T labors of the day; for it will 
^4(H^> *^Min> Sv*«i«x. ovvn tH tho ^rA*pt*cc of its blessings, to leap for joy. 
tu,'* %iM iw^» mi-,-* .*t\ zl\'iT W-4T. \rA broad day is about them. The 
M'lv 'OH ♦I'o t\»»i-itii"t;^ :br\*u^a tiie wood, ana flocks of robins are 
<^.i»»hoiik; uM.'itx ■.■ii» x'xf^'.ir? ^T :he n^adside, and the crows are 
»-*mi.;.; M ■Vy *.! i *iv.ii;'> i^oit oa cheir way to some far-off corn 
li^M v>t,; -i.tK ♦■! .»i*oit:'r|^ VI :;*v» hilU which skirt the east presents 
u> :», i» >•« «« t ^ii>ti^i «^>vi» 04*^ ;he :$omid, with its distant headlands. 
I' .^ o*i.s'.» *x « •«:i-r'»p .* wii :h.» briirht streaks that grild the far 
.•^.l ; .t,i. .-.I I M.i « * ns-.N ^i-t» al'. rvd-rcced back. 'Tis bright 
,S'»,.. 4..; •..-.» v.,.tr i;.i "ii-r :Iitir ;roiJen tinge has lightened 
.».' » ii v..^^ . i.'i V -i'r«^(9k -t "iiv'ir nned haes, throw off a mellow 

»••» ,.;.^ ^,..,: : >.,»„ .»^, ,^^r *, -^.^.jj^ ^.^ j.^ aJjQire; for his eye was 
..».. \ ..^ .1 . N -u :» -Nfc^c ' - "vu'.i'T ; bu: :heT must on, for a mile is 

t II...,. ■ .* IV, v*'i I-:. ...' tew :i;;?y irr» ! * and Aogustus pointed to 
*f* . »». t »» I .■ I ,-..'^x ''-.t • :^ nif ^.'ia 12. 'Tyj^ir y wood to meet the 

«'i.\ ♦ t .»■ ^,i- . vt-t.^ :»,*?-: 3i:2« >«* f:r:T yoke. Ah! they 

\ ■». , .1. ■» I ,., , ...v.-A" • ; rt. v** ,•>. :*v*T 45 ^h^erfnIlT rctumcd ; 
,^.j J..., X. . .^ V-. v-vv.-. v.^^-. V.-X.-C :ii ^: = 7,13 T, receiving a 

i ....«* \^-.. \.v ',> .;.rt >.f---.-v. i-i. I,"-^ ere sunrise this 
Hk,xk.i ..^^. < u .^ . "'s^ nv. n "^ t .-^^'iP '^ >.-L-::s^ OfiTir^r the build- 
\%\^ lit >,.» .. ss \ . 4 X ^^ • ,.* / ir"";'**? ■>:«"*r oa hand, he 

»|*"v»""' "' *•* • ■ .; *• f \ X. -r;7.tr-. : i.-:^: r=~r.£rs of a sled, 
iii|4, u»t»v .■ * .NN.-xv . ^ X • ■ ,s^f ::' $V.-iT rcV.rrs. At such a 
Jiuu, ^:.. .* .. , \.v\ V. -v .'^ -. i- ; * 'rr T-. i> :.f .-if-, were to be 
M^ll^ht i,.i,o .. -x,^ x^ ' i..!"* fi^rrrhir.^ if>ended upon 

wiri*f I iH .« .* ^, » . . , , . .^ . « .N ^ ,> ^^ ^ :^. v^ri r ^:k apo^ himself the 
»«r O^WI^^ii . *wJ .... , ; >^ V II :«,x \ >ci.-:. 'ic wi.u>:.\?i^'^o^t«sof the 
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baflduig, to fill up small hollows, and provide against obstractions of 
aay kind ; and a leader of the team ; for it was of the ntmost conse- 
qaenee that the whole should be made to exert their strength at the 
MODe moment, and at the orders of one man. 

* Choose your own leader, boys/ Slocura called out to the teamsters ; 
' only let us haTC a ready, wide awake fellow, for we mean to make it 
iralk liTelT.' 

With almost unanimous acclamation, the name of * Charles Lovell,' 
was called out. 

Charles made all the objections that he could, but they were of no 
ayail ; and Slocum could not wait for any scruples of conscience, or 
delicacy, so he called out — 

' Take the best horse you can find, Loyell, and mount him quick.' 

ThiB was not usually necessary ; but choice had to be made of a 
route by which to carry their burden ; and some one must be able to 
go firom place to place with alacrity. As Charles had no objections to 
this part of the arrangement, in a few moments he was mounted and 
ready for action. 

The first pull was the important one. The building having been 
loosed from its foundation, and the heavy sleepers placed under it, the 
chains were fastened to them, and the long line of cattle, each yoke 
with a driver at its head, was arranged in the direction they wished to 
move. Lovell was stationed at the head of the line, and the eye of every 
teamster was fixed steadily upon him.^ At a signal from Slocum, he 
raised his hand, and every lash was, in an instant, swung across the 
yoke it guided. There was a slight creak, as the beasts bent their 
necks to the burden, and the house moved slowly from its long resting 
place, amid the hearty shouts of numerous spectators. 

On and on, slowly, steadily, yet surely, travelled the huge hulk, 
behind the long line of bended necks ; each teamster using such means 
as he knew his cattle required, to keep them doing their part of the 
work ; some by a gentle word, others oy a slight touch of the lash, 
and others, a^ain, by a severer admonition. AH, however, keeping on 
an even strain, and with their eye on their leader, that at once the 
signal might be obeyed, either to halt, or to quicken speed. Slocum 
haid so managed matters, that, for some time at least, there should be 
no stop. But they will be compelled to have many halts until the long 
pull is ended, and we must go to the end of the route, and take a view 
of matters there. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon of this same day, when 
Colonel Johnson and his fair daughter Lucy came out of their Hue, old- 
fashioned domicile, and walked down through the neat court-yard to 
the front gate. 

There was just then standing there one of the most respectable-looking 
establishments, in the shape of horse and carriage, that could have 
been found for miles around. Not by any means the most showy, dear 
reader ; we have used the word * respectable ' advisedly, and with due 
consideration of its meaning. 

The horse was a large, strong-jointed, nervous-looking creature, who 
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)£c«iIio5fmT iDSK IS iMT jBee^ sBLiBBKclailHadabeat with ench 
aa air x* ia^ssakiJaeKis. lasK ms anniL zlic leb IniB^ die opinion 
^juc ^ aa£9» of mrsc jul-Ji bb lx h ?k -vansttb, xsd ctnjiag its two 
ptaaci2j^«rsv "rat iIagTCi»r & iomcz? .jiujf* fr -^bg kifl n&er do it than 
HOC ; and if ixj m£l mir- .bsl taa. knnv tihr i^£j widied to eo, 
toe rcLii» sicflK x aygtpw« ▼to. : & wxin -vayd «iJj be an insut ; 
an«i» Ia 5ks» :&£ lu^aaHzar wnoic k sbul iaoK 'suaa^ii oi taking a 
svord-cane wsa ifnr. 

And -viiA: 1 ii -rv ':i3C fiimis I nnv aslj i: l aein rf to lie i^n 
his >3flp ikaes. tarsm^ ^Thsr Ttw^ til ijtitx mt rmmspkrit, that they 
aigoc kive 3e>£3. iJtujuwBHL i» 3c nomsL of s aae sane time. And 
vba: % iLft. ir-a - irj knii nf i Tuiix ^is t^e kb! w^at large, fall, 
U9 avy-oKMEic^ nsiinis : ms it» cstoiaF af ^ma? aifBi g MP i i — plenty of 
«49ov-raa«» joii Zsr-^vim^ "Ofvl Aai if i^srF^tac heea asiy proba- 
biSky tost 'lae km? sanPOMC. acstssr imK^oihr. wi -vidca Ibrrf was not 
t^ lesEt 5eaz^ -v^, s vssji i;&i? heea lucaa; t» mtm mat — it was 
no;hin^ to^aa. 

Wbai a pw»i£ixi {TTcins:: ix CGum. ^n^ ! — 33ke dck aoic witiMHit, and 
the light dra5 vi:i2i. Asid hrv zrarefsDr ix bns^ ea the eonred 
braces ; aad wt^ a eke ptv>it u ?e iz a^ eaaaces rf ia wheeh ! No 
liaayrr, wbecher ia ^sa^ in or «as. sn; iaa «r dov, of bdng 
broq^ Lito esctaet vi:a t^ aevd aad Gas : ivy were left, jost 
where ther ootght to be. aitS— t 

* Josef is alsoiS tsredof vai'iiasrfer as. Whaa. Jeaer!* 

Josej did seen to be a iitde iacpodeat ; for, as smw ai he saw his 
Master, he bezc to psw the eanh, and throw his hssl ap and down 
iliMter ; aisd tnjllr, &« th?T veie zettiaz is, ie fsinr taimed his neck, 
a^d I'Xfked beiJca hixa^^s moch at to sar, * As sooa as yoa ace ready, 
lam-' 

' Waoa, Joter, nam come.' 

Ah : th&t va^ graeefoHj dene. Jst the lightest torn of the head, 
and the carriage oiored, as if it went by some power the horse had 
»u:hiog to do wiih. He merely tr>:£e-i on aBcoBcemedly and playfolly 
bef'/re it. The whole thin^ vas a isi::er of iport. 

Tne top bad been thrown back, f jr the wei&er was so pleasant, and 
air io perfectly in aeoordanoe with one's feelings, that I^y had said 
* she wanted to feel it,' and the Colonel re^ed, that he * hated tops, 
at any rate, without it was raining hard/ And, besides, there was 
another reason why tops shoald be down ; it was one of those lorely 
autuoin days which are often witneseed in the beantifhl month of 
Oct/^bcr, when, whererer the eye tarns, there is something to attract 
and plcafe. Xow the far-off mountain, with its pnrple hu^, in. rich 
cootrast with the yellow sky — now the hill-side near at hand, sheading 
out its Taried pictore, where erery hue blends in sweet harmony, and 
touches the finer feelings of the heart by its mild and peaceful 
radiance. And now the lone maple by the road-side in its brilliant 
red, or the golden hickory, or the rich brown oak, or a cluster of dark 
evergreens shooting up amid the spangled grove, and all around, 
wbererer we msLj look, there rests such a meUow tLni^ like the halo 
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from a better world, that the soul is hashed to peace, and the Tery earth 
seems a symbol of love. 

' I thought that first we would ride down, and see the spot where 
they are going to put that house ; as far as I remember, it is a very 
pretty place.' 

' But do you say, father, that the house is to be drawn two miles, 
and all to-day?' 

' So Slocum said ; he was at our house yesterday, and asked me for 
my oxen to help along.' 

' It is to be drawn by oxen, then ? that will be a curiosity. I was glad 
you proposed a ride, father, for it is such a lovely day. But I almost 
wondered at your desire to have me see the removal of a house. 
I once saw a building removed, and it seemed a very slow, dull kind of 
business.' 

' That was upon rollers, child, and drawn by a windlass. This, you 
will find, is quite another afifair. The fact is, it is just one of those 
scenes which I fancy. In the first place, a poor young man is about 
getting himself a house, and I feel a desire to see what Kind of a place 
ne is going to have. I had rather look at it, no matter how lowly, 
than I would at any of those fine, showy houses they are putting up 
around us. There is another thing about it I like to witness — whoa, 
Josey! * 

Josey was unusually disposed to go ahead ; the fine weather seemed 
to have affected him, but his master's voice checked him ; he did not 
like it though, for he tossed his head and shook his bits, as much as to 
say, * I could if I would.' The gentleman resumed, ' I say, there is 
another thing I like to witness, and that is the kind feeling which it 
exhibits, to see so many united in giving a helping-hand. It is a side 
of human nature I like to see — we can see its dark and selfish aspects 
without riding for. But here is the spot where it is to be placed.' 

' Oh, I remember this spot well, and have often wondered why some 
one did not put up a good house here.' 

* Well, well, well, Slocum told me that he thought the man had got 
a good situation — I call it beautiful. Now just imagine, Lucy, when 
every thing ^ets fixed up a little snug, these bushes cut down, and the 
fences righted, and the trees trimmed, and the garden in order — what 
a pretty spot, too, for a garden ! ' 

* And that grove, father ! Oh, what a lovely spot it will be, and how 
many fruit trees ; and such a pretty slope down to the water ! Really, 
if he did not give too much for it, and can afford to keep it, what a 
nice place it wul be— what a pleasant homestead ! Do you know what 
he gave for it, father ? * 

* What he gave for it ? Well, I think Slocum said it cost him » 
hundred dollars. It is worth it, though, well worth it.' 

*■ How good it will be for them to have a house. I am so glad you 
have let your oxen go, father, to help along.' 

* Well, that is no more than we ought to do. It is a great thing to 
give a little help at the right time. Have you never seen a boy try 
to elimb a tree ? The branches are, maybe, aomA dv&taKVAi^ tL^\SL ^}&& 

4 
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ground — up he starts with a good resolution, and tugs, and tugs, and 
scratches away till he gets almost to the branches ; and then he begins 
to get out of breath. He holds on and rests a while, and at it he goes 
again. He is almost up ; he can see the limbs just about a foot above 
him — if he could only get a grip of them once, he is safe. Bat his 
arms begin to tire ; he tries again, but he can make no progress, and 
he feels that he must give it up. Now, if some one just at that pinch 
would just give him a little boost — a little boy might do it, maybe — 
just so he could get hold of the limbs, and up then he would go, and 
nothing could binder him from going as high as he wants to; but 
for want of that little aid he must have gone to the root of the tree, 
and staid there/ 

* I believe, father, your idea is the right one. And now, I think, all 
these farmers — who you say have given a day to help Mr. Serle — may 
be said to hav.e given him the push at the right time ; for, when he 
once gets his house and gets into it, and gets his land in order, he may 
fuirly be said to have got hold of thje branches, and can take care of 
himself. But, I suppose, he has had to buy the house, too ? ' 

* Oh, yes, no doubt.* 

* I wonder who has helped him ? Oh, what a pleasure it must be to 
know that one has been enabled to give a young family a start for 
life.* 

* Whoa, Josey ! ' 

Josey VI as standing still enough, only occasionally giving a slight toss 
to his head. But the old gentleman seemed fidgety, and desirous of 
diverting attention to some other subject ; for his lovely daughter, as 
she uttered the last sentence, turned her face lull upon him. Very 
luckily for him, however, just then, the rattling of a carriage was 
heard behind them, and in a moment more a dashing barouche drove up, 
and stopped beside them. One of them, he who holds the reins, and 
was the owner of the establishment, bowed very low to the Colonel and 
his daughter, and with a very self-complacent smile attempted to 
introduce his campanion. 

' Mr. Koorback, Colonel Johnson, a friend of mine from the city, 
who is looking for a situation here for a country-scat.' 

Mr. Koorback, who seemed rather a plain sort of man, although 
pretty well dressed, made a dodge with his head, very strangely in 
contrast with the stately, graceful bow of the Colonel. 

' Miss Johnson, Mr. Roorback.* Almost a double jerk this time ; it 
was ackaowlei^gcd by a slight inclination on the part of the lady. 

* I think it is a great pity, Colonel, that Hawthorne should have 
sold this pretty buildmg spot to that fellow, who is going to put ly) an 
Did shanty on it.* 

* Ab, well, I have not seen the house ; but I understood from Mr. 
Slocura, who is a pretty good judge of such matters, that it was a very 
decent house, a tight snug house for a young man who is poor to begin 
the world in.' 

* Oh, well, it may be well enough for a poor man, as you say, but it 
aia't such a building as we want to see around here. Tnis is a beau- 
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tiful buillino^ spot. I offered Hawthorne the price he sold it for, and 
cash down, but Wd given the fellow the refusal. I don't see where he 
got the money from. I don*t believe he's worth fifty dollars in the 
world. He has borrowed it, likely, and he'll never be able to pay for 
it, and then some other devil will get it.' 

'Well, Mr. Lucas, I suppose poor devils, as you call them, want 
booses as much as rich ones, and they cannot get them so easily. The 
town's people generally seem to feel glad of the matter, for they have 
turned out, I am told, to help him get it here.' 

' Yes, the farmers have turned out with their oxen, but you know 
that*s their way. They don't stand to a$k whether it is goiug to help 
the place. They don't seem to care about that, and sometimes, I think, 
they had rather see a plain, little bit of a building put up, and get a 
poor family in it, than have a man settle among them with two or three 
hundred thousand in his pocket.' And, as he said this, he patted his 
companion on the knee, and gave the Colonel a very significant wink. 

Tne Colonel, however, was not at all ati'ectci by it, for he immediately 
replied — 

*• I think the farmers, if such is the case, show their good sense. One 
industrious working-man is a much more useful member of society, 
where the most are workers, than a dozen men with millions in their 
pockets, if they are not of the right sort.' 

The gentleman blushed a little, but he answered rather mildly — 

* "Well, that to be sure, we want people, as you say, Colouel, of the 
right sort ; but you don't think any less of a man because he has 
plenty of the stuff.' 

*■ By no means, sir, by no means, if he has come by it honestly and 
lumorably* The Colonel laid marked stress on the last word. 

* But such men I have generally found, Mr. Lucas, have a great 
respect for those who are down in life, struggling honestly and bravely to 
get up. How many persons now can you count up from among your 
acquaintances, who may be rich now, but started originally from no larger 
nor better house than is about to be put upon that old foundation ? ' 

* Yes, yes, that's true. Well, I must be going ; I am somewhat in a 
harry. Good afternoon, Colonel.' The gentleman bowed his best, 
bis companion gave his head a jerk, the whip cracked over the horses, 
and on they flew. 

* You spoke a little too plainly, I am afraid, father. But oh, look 
yonder, what a pretty sight !— how steadily they advance ! ' 

* I will turn Josey into the other road, I see they are upon this, and 
we can have a better view of them. Whoa, Josey.' 

Tbe Colonel drove a few rods one side into another track, running 
parallel with the one he had been upon, and a full view of the caval- 
cade was afforded, as it came slowly, steadily, along the winding road. 

* That is a sight, father, worth riding many miles to see. ^ How 
steadily those faithful beasts urge their way ! every neck bending to 
the work, and how steadily the building draws on to its destined spot ! 
There is a moral beaut/ in it^ too, that goes to the h^oxl. £^\X^aXS& ^ 
labor of love,' 
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* That is it, dear, that is the heaaty of it. And jnst look what a 
manly set of fellows ; what good, honest, jovial faces ; and see that 
fellow on horseback, how finely he sits on his horse ! With his frock 
on too — ^but stop ! it ain% is it ! yes, it is our boy, the rogue ! it's 
Charles Lovell ; the leader of the' band, isn't he ? ha ! the rogue, 
he'll be a leader wherever he is. And there's that Slocum, with a red 
handkerchief round his neck. That fellow is in his glory now ; he is 
happier than if ho was getting a hundred dollars for the job.' 

The train had now reached them, when at a signal from Lorell it 
suddenly stopped. A young man was seen running up to Slocum, and 
the fio?er of the latter was immediately pointed at the carriage. With 
a sprightly step, the former at once approached. He was a good-looking 
youth of about twenty-three, his hair light and curling, and his com- 
plexion of a clear red and white, such as is often seen in Scotch lads ; 
nis dark gray eyes sparkled as he came up, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed to the Colonel and his dauQ:hter. 

< This is Colonel Johnson ? ' His voice trembled very much. 

* It is, sir.' 

* My name is Serle,* and he put out his hand, which the Colonel 
at once cordially grasped. 'Tears started from the eyes of the 
young man. He tried to speak, but he could only get out, with great 
eflfort — 

* God bless you, sir ! * 

* May the Lord bless you, my dear young fellow, and give you and 
your good wife as muoh happiness as will be best for you, and tell 
your wife that when you get all fixed, I am coming to drink tea with 
her, and get a kiss of the baby. Good-bye to you, now ; and now see 
to your oxen.' 

Slocum had advanced so near to the carriage that he could see the 
deep feeling manifested by Serle, and hear the good-natured tones of 
the old Colonel's voice. He could keep in no longer, so he called out — 

* Three cheers for Colonel Johnson. God bless him ! ' 

There never went up a more lusty huzza than arose from those 
hundred voices — it seemed to come from their very hearts. 

The Colonel was deeply agitated, but he could only say, * Whoa, 
Josey ; whoa, Josey.* 

* What docs it mean, dear father ! what does it mean ? * 

* Oh, tut, tut, tut, nothing but that Slocum. He's always a doing 
something, some mischief or other.' 

* Miss Lucy ! ' 

Lucy turned, and Charles Lovell, with his hat off, and his fine face 
lighted up with a glow of excitement, bowed to her, and Lucy smiled, 
with that unaffected joy upon her face which might have greeted a 
brother. , 

* Ah, how do you do ? Can you tell me what the people mean by 
all this ? ' 

* Only letting out the fulness of their hearts towards one who has 
fiver proved himself the helper of the helpless — and this is a new 

iBBtance of it, ' 
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* Dear, dear father ! ' and Lucy caught him round the neck, and, 
viiboQt fear or thought of who saw her, gave him a hearty kiss. 

' Tut, tut, tut, tut, you are all crazy together. Mr. Lorell, just 
lielp me up with this top. Whoa, Josey, we must get on our way.' 

' Not yet, sir, not yet, if you please. Miss Lucy, the young ladies 
in this vicinity have assembled a little back in the grove, and are 
preparing refreshments foi; those who have been at work to-day. The 
neighbors have sent in from all quarters, and I know it will be grati- 
fying: to you to be with them, and very gratifying to them to have 

you.' 

* Ah, I should dearly like it, but I should be so ashamed, for I have 
nothing to sit on ; I only wish I had known it.' 

*Toa will find, I ih\ok, that you will not be considered an 
interloper.* 
' Shall I go, father ? ' 

* Yes, if you want to, and Josey and I will trot along home, and I 
will send back for you towards night' 

Charles looked at Lucy, as she was about to alight — * If Miss Lucy 
will accept of my assistance just as I am,' and he cast his eyes down 
orer his check frock. 

* To be sure I shall accept it, and shall expect you to be as polite as 
when you are in your best dress.' 

Charles was off his horse in a moment, and Lucy, taking his hand, 
jumped from the carriage. 

* Colonel, you ain't a goin^P we want you to stop and see the 
thing on,** and the Colonel, without thinking, had given his hand to 
Sloeoin. 

* Stop ! I shan't stop ; you've made fuss enough of the thing, as you 
call it. Don't you never come to me with your pitii'ul stories again. 
Now I tell you, I shan't.* 

* St^p, Colonel, don't you say it ; just forgive me this time ; but you 
see X could not keep it from the boys. They kind of smelted a rat, 
yoQ know, as soon as they saw how Serle acted, and then they remem- 
bered about t'other things.' 

* T'other things? ah ! you are a great goose. If you wasn't such a 
good fellow yourself, I snould never do another job for you. But go 
now, and get your thing on, as you call it ; they are all waiting for you. 
Whoa, Josey. 

A slight feeling of the rein, and off again moved the noble beast, 
apparently prouder than ever, just as though he had entered into the 
whole scene, and knew well what a heart he carried behind him. 

Lucy did not need an introduction to the circle of ladies that she 
found herself amongst as soon as she reached the grove. But they all 
flocked around her, and seemed ready to devour her with kindness. 

* Oh, Miss Lucy, Miss Lucy, how glad we all are that you have 
come ; do come and see the table.' 

* Oh, but my dear,' she replied to the pretty girl that had come up, 
and tfdien her hand, * I feel ashamed to be among you, for you see 
when I left home I had no idea of all this. Father merely asked me to 
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take a ride, and see a house moved by oxen. If I had only known 
about tbe whole affair, I should have been so glad to have brought 
my mite.' 

* Your mite is more than made up by your company/ said a pretty 
^ung woman, taking one of Luc}'s hands in both ot hers, and pressing 
it warmly. 

* Why, Sally Gaines*! — excuse me, "Mrs. Serle, I mean. 0, how 
glad I am to sec you ; how well you look ; and oh, I am so glad for 
you ; what a nice place you are going to have ! ' 

The young woman looked at her with an expression of countenance 
full of feeling, and replied in a very low voice — 

'And you know, no doubt, through whoso kindness it has been 
accomplished ? ' 

* I knew nothing, dear, until a few moments since. But if my father 
had any hand in it, I shall love him the more for it.' 

* That is just like you ! ' and imprinting a warm kiss on the fair clicek 
of Miss Lucy (not fairer than her own, however), she led her to the table. 
It was a rude construction of boards, and saw-horse block. But its 
rudeness was concealed by snow-white cloths spread over the whole, 
and even if the bare boards had been visible, the abundance of grent 
things spread out upon it would have mado it a very pleasing sight, 
especially to a company of hungry young men. There was roast pig, 
and chicken pie, and boiled ham, and boiled beef, and roast lamb — ail 
cold, and scattered about through the length of the table, with an 
occasional plate of cold boiled pork, cut into slices, and having a very 
tempting look. These were the substantials ; while mingled among 
them were plates of fine, large, white biscuit, of wheat bread, and rye ; 
tempting rolls of butter, stamped with various devices. Pies in abun- 
dance, of apple and custard, with an endless variety of cake, sweet- 
meats, pickles, etc. ; and to crown all, a fire had been kindled, and 
several kettles were hanging over it, and there was a fragrant odor of 
tea and cofiV e even over all the other good things. How such a variety 
cotild have been collected at so short a notice, and from voluntary 
contributions, ^^ould have puzzled any one not accustomed to the 
habits of the country. 

* And now. Miss Lucy Johnson, you have got to be the queen of the 
company, and direct the pouring out of the tea and coffee.* 

Lucy ft)und it in vain to remonstrate, for there was such a host 
against her. So with right good glee she took the responsibility, and 
very soon all necessary arranp^eraents were made to prevent confusion. 

With all man's intellectual gifts it is impossible to conceal the fact 
that he has strong animal propensities, and that there are times when 
even his nobler powers are very much under their dominion. A hungry- 
man is not in the best condition to exhibit the good qualities of the 
species, unless as an exception, the item to be put in, that he is just 
about to sit down to a board well filled with the right materials. 

That on this occasion there was no lack of all the good feelings 

onunot be doubted /br there were sharp appetites, and an abundance 

io appease tiieoi, ' jhe work in "which ttey had all been engagcsl 
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enough of itself to excite cheerfxilness ; and if the saying is true, 
* That if there is any good thing at any tioio in this world, woman is 
at one end or the other or it/ that additional circumstance 
most also be reckoned. For woman was there, in all the fresh- 
ness of youth and beauty, and in the fulness of her kind heart. 
Prettily dressed giils, with smiling faces, were tripping lightly, 
now here, now there, around the table where sat brothers, 
cousins, neighbors, and sweethearts. And they were waitin^i: 
upon them, not figuratively, but in reality. Bringing smoking cups of 
tea and coffee, pushing about sugar-dishes and milk-cuos, refilling 
exhausted plates with fresh heaps of rolls or uncut pies, and sometimes 
urging some friend a little more bashful than the rest, * to have more 
of that cake,' or pie, or sweet-meats. They felt bold to do so, for the 
entertainment was of their getting- up. At one end of the table, too, 
sat the queen of the feast, directing her aids in attending upon the 
empty cups ; and there was many a stealthy glance at her, and many a 
cup of coffee had a double relish imparted from the fact, that she her- 
self had noticed the empty cup, ana had caught the gentleman's eye, 
and, with her winning smile and graceful sign, bad invited him to 
send it to her. 

And now, as though by a sudden impulse, all arose, and a very 
general voice determined^ that the ladies must be seated, and they 
would be waiters. There was a little demurring at first, but they soon 
gave in. And now what a scrambling to get the nicest of everything, 
and put it before every one ; and what a spilling of the delicious 
beverage, for hands that could whirl a plough about as if it were a 
play-thing, could not so nicely poise the delicate cup and saucer, and 
many a pretty lass would turn up her roguish eye and smile as the cup 
came trembling down before her, 'Tou had like to have done it.* 
While another — ^and maybe a whole group — would start from the 
table with a scream of delight, because some unlucky wight had made 
shipwreck of cup, saucer, and all. 

But the more mishaps there were, the more did the meal appear to 
relish, for it tended to break up all reserve, i^nd brought those into 
pleasant contact who had only before been acquaintances at sight. 

But the longest and pleasantest day must come to an end. Some 
had a good distance to go, and oxen had stomachs as well as farmers, 
and must be seen to^ and so, in straggling companies, the young men 
departed, but not without many a lingering look behind at the Bright 
faces they were leaving. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Chabxjbs had become quite attached to Pomp, and Pomp to him ; and 
the idea of having any difficulty in breaking him, or having any such 
process to go through at all, seemed quite pre^osteroua. avit P<^^<|^ 
hsd a eolt*$ nature about bixO| however ammXAi^ \i^ v^'^onx^^ ^s^^ "^"^ 
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sooner were the bitts in his mouth, and the reins drawn back and 
fastened to the girth, and he fonnd that his head and neck must be help 
in one position, than he began to show great restlessness, biting on the 
hard ronnd iron, and throwing his head from side to side, backing, 
rearing, pawing, sideling, and finally throwing himself down. But all 
to no purpose, the iron still hurt his mouth, and his head and neck 
must retain the same contracted arched position. 

Poor Pomp ! this is your first lesson to teach you that man must be 
your master. In Tain you sidle up to him, and rub your neck against 
him ; he knows that it aches, and he pities you, but how else shall he 
teach you to obey his will. This torture you must endure until your 
mouth becomes so sensitiye as to feel the gentlest motion of hb hand, 
and you shall be willing to yield to it as quick as thought. And now 
you are left alone, there is nothing within the inclosure wherewith you 
can injure yourself, and you must bear, as you can, the trials that have 
come upon you. Aye, aye, getting angry, are you ? What a furious 
plunge that was ! ana how the foam flies from your mouth as you toss 
spitefully from side to side your pinioned head. Ton will be cooler by 
the time the day is closing. Poor Pomp ! we pity you. 

But Pomp was not left alone quite so long as that, for his master, a 
little anxious about his favorite, came from his work earlier than usual, 
and when the poor fellow came up quickly to him, beariug no malice, 
and trying to put his head upon his master's shoulder, the girth was 
immediately loosened, and the bridle removed, and Pomp led out where 
he could have a good run, and enjoy himself. 

But the great tussle was to come yet which was to decide the master- 
ship ; and it was very doubtful, to the lookers on, whose neck would be 
broken first, the colt's or its owner's. 

Charles had provided himself with a pair of low wheels, with a long 
axle, and shafts sufficiently extended, so as to prevent any accident from 
Pomp's heels, and with this he resolved to bring the youtigster to 
terms, if there was any such thing. 

It required great tact on the part of both brothers to get the frisky 
creature within the shafts, for he seemed to have a foreboding of evil, if 
once there. So he flew round from side to side, and every way, until 
all parties were pretty well excited. He was, however, at last cau<^ht 
between them, and in au instant secured in a manner that precluded 
the notion of any separation for a trifle. 

' And now, old fellow,' said Charles, as he sprang into his seat, * you 
and I don't separate until one or the other of us is master.' 

Augustus was not wanting in courage, but when be saw his brother 
seated behind the furious beast, he began to wish Pomp and they had 
never met. But he knew his brother's spirit, and how useless it would 
be to say anythiDg now. He could only watch with intense interest 
the fearful contest. 

^0 sooner was Charles in his seat, than Master Pomp was made to 
feel that he was wanted to go ahead. He therefore chose to do just the 
opposite, and began running back. Finding this rather a troublesome 
waj'o^a^^ng along, for more reasons than one, \ie &\\.ete^ \i\& mvu^) 
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•ad all at once gave a spring forward that would have broken any 
aominon harness. But nothing ga?e way, and although the whole 
eeneeriL behind him was lifted l^dily, some feet from the ground, they 
oame to the earth again all sound, and as tightly fastened to him as 
ever. This was followed by a succession of leaps, with an occasional 
attempt at standing on two legs, to tho manifest danger, as some 
thought, of his falling over backwards, and then darting across the 
road, over the ditch, and up the bank, along the footpath, and then 
down again to the opposite side into the duckpond, frightening the poor 
paddlers, and causing them to scatter in all directions, and tiien up an 
embankment where it seemed impossible for either horse or wheeis to 
keep erect But Pomp had good command of his legs, and appeared 
no more to mind the sloping side-hill than a cat or dog. But around 
he must go, for his master would allow of no stopping until he said 
*Whoa ! ' and had not yet said it, nor did he mean to say it until 
Master Pomp should be brought under subjection. And now finding 
that impassable places were of no avail, but the same burden kept fast 
to him, and the same steady pressure on the bitts continued, when once 
more in the high-way, he started off to try the effect of a run. This 
his master expected, and was prepared fur it, and he felt now fully 
assured that the critical moment had come, which would decide the 
contest. 

Charles had procured a pair of bitts of more than usual severity, 
designing not to exert his sirength upon them until absolutely neces- 
sary for his own safety, or the good of his horse. Tho colt started 
with great speed, and all who witnessed the play of his legs, and the 
powerful leaps he made, looked on with breathless interest. Augustus 
was deeply excited, and most heartily wished the colt had never been 
purchased. Charles, however, seemed perfectly collected, although the 
tearful rapidity with which he was carried was not calculated to make 
even the strongest heart quite at ease. He held no tighter rein thau 
he had done, nor by any signs let the beast know that he was not 
doing just the thing he wanted. The road before him was fair, and 
for some miles he had nothing to fear; bur, as he had the welfare of 
his horse in view, as well as his own particular comfort, he only meant 
to let him get a little tired. Two miles were soon passed over, and 
there appeared no fla<.'ging on the part of Pomp. He now began to 

father up the reins until certain that he would have requisite power 
ie looked to see that his feet were firmly braced, and then calling out, 
* Whoa ! * he drew the bitts with great violence once or twice 
across bis mouth, reining him back at the same time with his utmost 
strength. Pomp threw his head back, made one or two plunges, his 
pace slackened — a repetition of the first mauccuvre with the bitts, and 
he gave in. He was now white with lather, and as he champed his 
bitt, and tossed his head, Charles saw that the foam from his mouth 
was streaked with blood. As there was an open space where he had 
stopped, which allowed of sufficient room for turning ; Charles gave 
him no breathing time, but as soon as^e had fairly brought him to a 
halt, tamed him with his face again towards home. He obeyed with 

4a 
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fi^iparent willingness, and when in the road started off on a good ronnd 
trot, and came hack, to the astonishment of all, with the steadiness of 
an old horse. Several now called out to Charles to stop, and let the 
colt go for the day, hut he resolved to finish the work he had hegun. 
So he turned and retraced the path he had travelled in such haste, 
and kept him turning, and trotting, and stopping at his will, until he 
felt assured there would he no efforts on Pomp's part again to have his 
own way. 

* Poor fellow ! ' said his master, after he had unharnessed him, and 
was washing his mouth with cold water, * you and I, Pomp, will he 
hettcr friends after this than ever. You are my slave now, but you 
shall find me a kind master.' And after Pomp had a good roll, he 
was led into his snug, warm stall, well littered with straw, and well 
provided with the suhstantials for a good supper. * It has been a hard 
day. Pomp, but you and your master will be the happier for many 
years to come in consequence of it.* 

* I wouldn't take a hundred dollars for him this minute,* said 
Augustus, as he was rubbing him down with a large wisp of straw. 

*And I wouldn't take two hundred, Guss. He will make us a 
valuable horse for many years ; that high spirit will make him more 
serviceable, when properly subdued, and his courage will prevent him 
from being frightened. I have no doubt in two months i will train 
him so, that, if carriage or harness should break, he will not he 
alarmed.* 

* Well, he must be your horse, you have had all the trouble with 
him, and have risked your neck to break him.' 

* He shall be no more mine than yours, Guss. What do I want 6f 
him alone ? We can both enjoy him, as we can whatever else we 
have. That makes me think of the corn — how much is there cribbed 
up?' 

* Three hundred bushels of ears.' 

* That makes one hundred and fifty bushels of shelled com, not a 
great yield for six acres, to he sure. But we must get the land into 
better shape by degrees.* 

* Have you made a calculation, Charlie, how we stand compared 
with our circumstances last spring } ' 

* I have not, but we can easily do it. Let us go over matters to- 
night after supper. I am glad you spoke of it.' 

After supper, Charles took his book, and with Augustus by his side, 
made out a statement of their concerns. As they had contracted no 
debts, it was a very simple matter to make out the situation of their 
atlairs. 

* You say, Gusp, that we have cash on hand, , 25 dollars.' 

* Yes, and you have engaged 100 bushels of corn at 

80 cents 80 ' 

' And we have also engaged, and mostly delivered, 

150 bushels ot" potatoes at 30 cents . . . . 45* 
' Then the buckwheat, Charlie, how much is 

winnowed? ' . . 
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* I have coanted the bags ; there are 40 of them, 
2 bushels eacb, 80 bushels, this the millers take at 50 

cents 40 dollars.' 

* Well, Charlie, we ought to reckon the stock/ 

' Yes ; there's Pomp ; what shall we say for him ? ' 

* He will brin^ 100 dollars any day.' 

* I wouldn't sell him for double that ; but put him 

down at 80 ' 

* The cow and calf 30 ' 

* And oxen and cart ; I bought them cheap, and 

will put them at cost 100' 

400 dollars. 

* Well, we had, you know, Charlie, when we began here, two hundred 
and fifty dollars, we have had our living for six months, and have 
cleared besides one hundred and fifty dollars.' 

' But this is not all our gain, for you see, Guss, we have many things 
laid by for the coming year. Two. hogs and corn saved, enough to 
fatten them, which will find us in pork, and lard, and hams, through 
the year ; we have fifty bushels of potatoes, enough for our use through 
the year, and to plant next season, and buckwheat enough for ourselves 
and the hens, and Aunt Casey has laid down butter enough for, as 
she says, with what we shall make, to last us through the winter. So 
that, for the coming winter, and even for next spring, we shull have 
very little to buy, and besides, there will, no doubt, be at least three 
tons of hay to sell in the spring.* 

' And that is not all, Charlie, don't you think the improvement we 
have made on our place is worth something? Could not any one 
afford to give us one hundred dollars more for it than it was worth 
last sprin? } and we shall have more to do with next season ; we shall 
cut more hay, and can keep more stock. For my part I feel that we 
ha?e got into the right track.' 

' And then, Guss, we have been our own masters, nobody to drive 
ns, and I am sure we have lived well, almost too well, I have thought 
sometimes. We have enjoyed our work together — we owe no one 
anything, and have been, and now are, as happy as most folks. But, 
perhaps, Aunt Casey thinks she gets the worst of the bargain ? ' 

Aunt Casey had been listening very attentively to the conversation, 
for she felt not only a deep interest for them, but she also felt anxious 
lest thej should not be satisfied with their present arrangement. As 
soon, therefore, as she was appealed to, she lost no time in putting 
matters to rest so far as she was concerned. 

* Oh, the massys, Charlie, how you do talk. Did I ever get along 
as I have this summer ? and what trouble is it to do the little cooking 
that there is to do ? and besides having your company, boys ; that's 
worth all the trouble, ten times over. And besides, did 1 ever do so 
well fur myself? How much do you think, ^ov^, I have laid by since 
you've been here ? ' 

' How much, Auaty ? ' 
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* Hettj, go bring that gtocking oat of my drawer, it lays in the 
back comer to the left baod side.' 

Hetty Tery soon came smiling back, and laid tiie stocking, jingling 
with change, down on the table. 

* Why, Aanty, is this all silver } ' 

* The most on it — there is some coppers, tbongh, for I took the 
money just as I got it, sometimes more, sometimes less, and pat it 
right in here — for you see I aia't had no use for it — there ain't been 
notbin' to buy, only some butcher's meat, you know, and the eggs and 
batter money has bought all that ; there it is, I don't rightly myself 
know how much, so you better count it/ And taming the stocking 

X'de down, such a jumble of small coins rolled out, that the work 
oanting was no small matter. The boys and Hetty set to work 
making piles of one dollar each, until they amounted to the ram 
of twenty-fire, and a few over. 

* Well done, Aunt Casey ! * 

The old lady shook her sides heartily. 

*It is more money than ever I. had afore, and it's all come of yoar 
plan of living with me. And now, do you think I count the labor any 
thing ? No, no. If yon are only satisfied, I am ; and I should be an 
ungrateful creature if I wasn't, as I tell'd Parson Somers to-day. 
There now — if I didn't like to forget Who do you think has been 
here to see you to-day ? I say you, for I guessed from his conversation 
that it was more for your sake than mine, that he called. I guess he 
feels a little puckered about your going to the Episcopals. Ton know 
the old gentleman is set in his way, and I guess he means to do right ; 
he is a good man, but he's dreadfully set, and I guess he don't fancy 
the Episcopals.' 

* What did he ray, Aunty ? ' 

* AVcll, I guess he didn't say so much as he meant to say. I guess I 
stumped him a little.' 

* You did, Aunty ! how ? * 

*Well, he began by saying, he hadn't seen me for a long time. 
" No sir," said I, "it ain't been quite so convenient for me ; it's a very 
long walk to the meeting, and the young men seemed to think I hadn t 
better try to walk so far ; and Mr. Jamieson seems a nice man, and 
preaches such Gospel truth, I thought, maybe, seeing the church was 
so near at hand, I'd better go there ; for it's all one, you know, Mr. 
Somers," says I. And then the old gentleman bowed two or three times, 
and didn't seem to know what to say. At last, says he, " That is all well, 
Mrs. Casey, but you know we New-England folks feel very much afraid 
of forms and ceremonies ; we are afraid lest they should be substituted 
for pure doctrine, and the graces of the Spirit." " That's true, no 
doubt, sir," says I ; ** but may there not be good doctrine and 
good graces, even if they have some forms and ceremonies ? I know," 
says I, *' it ain't easy getting into their ways, and learning their ups 
and downs—it kind of coypfuses one at the first; but after a while, 
when we learn how to find the place, and what they are going to do, 
jt ain't no wise troublesome; and 1 kind o' \iVe \fc. \X %wms^* «ft.^% 
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I, ** mora as if we all had something to do, and not the minister to do 
tlie whole.*' And then when I'd said that, he colored up, and I hegan 
to he frightened. Thinks I, ** the fat is in the fire now," but he did not 
say no more, only asked about you, and said he would be glad to see 
you ; and I toU'd himf you was well, and doin' well, and doin' a world 
of good.' 

' Oh, Aunty, what do you mean ? ' 

'Well, I mean just so. Didn't old ColonelJobnson tell me t'other 
day — and the tears came in his eyes when he said it — *• Mrs. Casey," 
said he, *' that Charles Lovell is doing as mach good among our young 
people as the minister himself." ' ' 

' Stop, Aunty ; stop now ; you have got on the wrong track. Then 
you parted good friends, you and Mr. Somers ? ' 

* Oh la, yes ; but he seemed a little flustered, as I thought.' 

Charles had, as we have seen, undertaken the charge of teachin^^ a 
class of young ladies in the Bible, with great reluctance. But having 
commenced, he was resolved to leave nothing undone, that his efforts 
could accomplish to make it profitable. He studied hard at his leisure 
hours, and found a great advantege in having before him a definite 
object upon which to bring all the powers of his mind to bear. Finding, 
as Mr. Jamieson had told him, that the ladies, although well educated 
in other respects, were ignorant of many things necessary for a clear 
and comprehensive understending of Bible history, he at once put them 
upon a thorough course, giving them lessons in Jewish rites and 
cerenronies ; ancient, sacred, and profane history, as compiled by Prideaux ; 
and in Eastern manners and customs, as well as Jewish antiquities and 
geography. His familiar acquaintance with these studies imparted an 
ease of manner in guiding others, which at once commanded the respect 
and confidence of those who placed themselves under his instruction, 
and his serious and gentlemanly deportment, while conducting the 
exercises, won such an interest for him in their hearts, that, perhaps, no 
one beside their pastor had such power to influence them in their 
choice of intellectual food and entertainment. 

The class had held its meetings at the house of Miss Lucy on 
Sahbath afternoons after the public services of the day had closed, and 
at first consisted of only a few ladies of the persuasion where it bad 
originated ; but such things in a country town cannot very well be 
done in a corner. It soon became noised abroad, * What delightful 
meetings they had!' and one and another begged the privilege of 
attending, until the circle of ladies almost surrounded the large with- 
drawing-room of the Colonel's. There were many, however, to whom 
the distance was a serious obstacle — they would come once perhaps — 
be delighted with the scene, but could only lament that the distance 
prevented their joining. The number of such at length began to stir 
up quite a breeze among some of the good people belonging to the 
Congregational Church, for the question was asked, * Why they could 
not have such a class, and whether the Episcopal Church alone could 
find among ito members a man qualified to teach the Bible ? ' These 
ibingt at length reaohed the ears of good Mx. ^oi&sc^ viA 'Cql^ ^^ 
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gentleman at once made application to several of his members, both 
old and young, but found no gentleman to undertake the task of 
teaching a class after the fashion of that whicli young Lovell had 
started. At length, knowing that Charles was still a member of his 
flock, he resolved to call upon him, and endeavor to persuade him that 
it was his duty to use what power he had of doing good among those 
with whom he was more particularly connected. And this was his 
purpose when he made the call which Aunt Casey alluded to. Bat 
Charles had also some business with Mr. Somers, and a few days 
after that walked to his parsonage. 

The reverend gentleman received him very cordially, for he fondly 
hoped he had come to apologise for his long absence from his ministra- 
tions. Great was his disappointment, therefore, and he could not help 
showing it in his countenance, when Charles made known his real 
object, which was that he might procure a letter of recommendation 
to the church ofsMr. Jamieson. 

*But surely, Mr. Lovell, you are not serious in your intention 
of unitine^ yourself with the Episcopal Church. I do hope you will 
think well of such a step before you take it.' 

' I have thought about the matter, sir, for some time ; and so far as 
my judgment goes, I feel it my duty to unite in a regular manner with 
the Christian society where I regularly worship.' 

* But my dear young friend, have you thought of the great dif- 
ference which subsists between the two denominations ? ' 

* There is some difference, sir, I am aware, in forms of worship and 
church government, but I know of none in such points as are essential.' 

* That is true, in one sense, I allow, and yet, in a very important 
sense, I should hardly dare assent to it. We may hold the letter, you 
know, while we reject the spirit of a doctrine — we may hold sound 
words, while the meaning which those words ought to convey may be 
so constructed as to nullify their power. I know very well that there 
is much, a good deal that passes well, that looks like religion. But 
when you corae to sift it out from the forms and ceremonies which 
surround it, there is, I fear, but very little of it to be found, 

Charles colored deeply ; and was about to say that, perhaps the 
sifting out of any man's piety from his profession was the peculiar 
province of Him alone who knows the heart. But he did not say it; 
he only thought it, and replied in a very calm tone — 

* I have not had much experience, sir, except with the society to 
which I belong, and that with which I have worshipped of late. But 
I think, I never met with any Christians who give better evidence of 
true piety than those with whom I now associate.' 

* Forms, my dear sir, go a great way ; they are very pleasing to the' 
natural heart, they tend to lull the conscience, and create a kind of 
forced piety which has not tfie real savor to it. You know their doctrine 
of regeneration, as they hold it up, amounts to nothing more than 
admission to the church by the rite of baptism.' 

* I think, sir, that the articles of their church insist upon regenera- 
tlon, as we understaud iU And I am. very euxe t.\i&t M.i. Jamieson 
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firmly believes it, and openly preaclMs it. Are yoa well acquainted 
'With bim, sir ? ' 

'Well, yes, I know Mr. Jamieson; at least, I bare seen him 
occasionally. I ha?e nothing against him.' 

Charles was silent a moment, for bis thoughts troubled him. Here 
was a Christian minister, somewhat advanced in life, of high standing, 
and great influence in all that region, and many were looking up to 
him as a spiritual guide most safe to follow, and as a pattern of excel- 
lence ; and within two miles of his house lived a brother clergyman 
possessing the faith of Christ, and, as Charles knew, most upright and 
consbtent in his walk — lovely in all his deportment, and exhibiting, 
under every circumstance in which he had seen him, the true marks of 
one who loved the Saviour. And this elder brother could only say 
concerning him, * I have nothing against him.' Was this Christian 
love? was it Christian courtesy? And why this coldness? He 
belonged to a different persuasion ; be used a few more forms ; he felt 
it to be more consonant with the decency and order of public worship 
that its services should be prescribed, and of a certain form ; he 
acknowledged one head in matters of church government, instead of 
the many. And were such considerations sutficjent to justify two 
leaders of the fl3ck of Christ in looking coldly at each other ? Charles 
was about to reply, when a gentleman entered the room, whom he 
recognised as one of the officers of Mr. Somers' church. 

' Ah, good morning, Mr. Bice, good morning, sir. Mr. Lovell, 
Deacon Bice, but I believe you are already acquainted.' 

Charles had risen, and given his hand to the gentleman. 

* Sit down, gentlemen ; I am very glad. Deacon, that you have come 
in, for I was just talking to Mr. Lovell a little about church matters. 
He has a notion of uniting with the Episcopal Church, and I wish he 
may be persuaded to think of the matter a little, before taking such a 
step. Now, as you have some little personal experience in the thing, 
I want you just to tell Mr. Lovell what vou know. He is a young 
man, and I have no doubt wishes to do what is right. Now tell him 
what you think.' 

Deacon Bice was, doubtless, a good man ; he had a strong resolution 
to do just that which he believed right, and not only set his face as a 
flint against all evil, but did really in his heart abhor it. And he was 
also a warm-hearted man, although the aspect of his countenance did 
not favor such an idea in one not very intimate with him. But he was 
subject to strong prejudices, and allowed them too often to affect his 
conduct, so that he was by no means a popular man. There were a 
great many, in all, that did not feel any better towards him than they 
ought, and did not give the good man credit for as much piety as he 
doubtless really had. He had been educated, from a child, with a 
distrust of the denomination now in question. He had shunned all 
intercourse with them. He would not say there was nothing good 
about them ; but there were so many things of a doubtful character, 
that he preferred just to shake his garments clean of any of their dust. 

Bat, aa Frovideace often touches ua wheie "«« «x^ >^^ m^\i^^^^^^> 
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Dcucuii lUcu had been sorely Af^ict(^d by means of tV-!T«sT sms. A 
null Nviidiii III) had bcfu educating for the miniBtnr, ani vSiO -vss tv: 
litkiiil t(» luku hi.H Htution in tho pulpit, and wiicn toe f&'Jm- tm acr:^- 
jialih^ till) rit'li |dcusuro of beholding a chili of hit iiaaciaz «n ^ 
uiiiglilx uf !^ioii ui tho midst of his own people, acfaanse eise^T?? 
titu III i ltd of tliti yuiini» man. Ho turned his b«ick upon tae deijnuai- 
lioit ill which hi) nmi his fat) (ir, and his father's father, b&l ben 
l)t<iu.>'ht hi) ; uiiitiul with tho Kpiscopal Church; and, defrisin? the 
liit|»iiaiii or )ii« iilidtlluKMl, couM not be satisfied until sprinkled acew by 
whui ho ciiiiiuU-rtHi mort) ci>nt(tvrati<d hands. It is not to be vondtreil 
111, ihi'ii, if t\\ti ri>;htiH)us soul of the good Deacon was grieToosiT 
Vfkuii - ititil, with hii4 Htron;' prejudices to back him up, if he shoiuJ 
hi4vu M.oiiii luithor iu hill Sful against what he called the 'Chnrch of 
Kiigl.iMit,' ih.tu ^hti^tiuu ohurity could justify. He threw them all 
ikWiiv i\tMii titt) i'ucl*^ of hrotluTlioou— bishops, priests, deacons, prayer- 
tmuk, 'tiid uW. * Ho h:id iio!io with them for ever, they were the 
it.t^iutiii; of iho Si'niU't l.udy, and too much like her/ 

iMio tU'.M'oii ltrt;tiii hJH tiddtrsa by placing his hand on the top of his 
hoail, tiiid tiiuooiliiiiv; down hi:* fort top, which, by the way, did not need 
Uiu i«fi-itiUiiit^ ln-iii^ «Ut»ady very Hat and straight. 

' Viiy ^Ud uiu f, butU tor your sake, my young friend, as well as 
thu (juKil i>t our MiHMi'tv, that I havo dropped in just so that I may open 
vtMii t\in i4 titilo l»ofv»»v yoti take suuh a sad step. You are but a 
wuMi,; iu.)ii» Mf. Li»\oH, and can tell nothing what the feelings of a 
I'.kii'ii! iMUfti \w (o luivo u ^towii un son turn his back upon the religion 
.«: till (».»u'ui:i» i«,»uut tw iiotliiiiij tno $i>lemn act of consecration which 
liM ^Mt villi iiKixlo vkltcu wo v^tlV-od him at tho baptismal altar. Yes, 
III I iL Mil iivi iium;;h ill It bo must leHTo our worship, but he must, 
S> 4 I'liNiu' lKi|».t»:u It tho luruis of a bishop, virtually say, that our 
v'iiliui:,\rt .4iv I'UL .1 UKvkr:v. Aud I say to vou, Air. Lovcll, that 
:4 v'^i wttu-U wiil ciiLViuu^;;^ 9Uch tUiugs is no better than it ought 
u» t».-.' 

ni.«!lx«a lixuacd with ^n•at paticmv. keeping his keen eye fixed in 
*lo,« • <!:viiiiou uM.Mi tUu s;»tMl\or. O.MCon Kiee was an old man, and 
.lUv'MuU :* wv.»ii;i\ »i.tii» ui'.il i'tmrlo-j b<'lie?ed him to be a good man. 
luit. sMi'i .til itiu tv»[Kvt which ho felt duo from himself to one in the 
t.v, i'!i ot IV.tvvn Uut?» lio c.»uld uot loso si^ht of the error into 
\Wi'. 'i tt^' )\.id l.iL»*»u lu hU whoU'dule denunciation of a sect, because 

1 vM u"» uK'iiilvis or oitivviN h;ul v.\>Tnnutted an error, and as soon as 

'.!»,• PvU'\':i p.»u*c»i bo LVfuiHMrood a r\*i>Iy. 

' r< .' .i^m. Ml-. i!ioi-o ituy bo :^>m« wrong among our Episcopalian 
Sui'ivii. I will hot protoud -* 

• Skm», atv»is >o!i:i< m.Wy U ?or one, am not prepare^l to call them 
Su-.iiou I Juit tlion, Mr. Sv>morj straightened himself in his 
oh;\u-, AuU iMUtm< hw hditd out — 

' Svs *o» i»u»ihoi' Kiev- so, so -we must not carry onr feelings quite 
so far. I would uot aav *\ lJrv>ther Rice, And I should like to hear 
what our vouiitf friend lioa to saT.* 
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for his pastor ; bat lus oountenanoe mantaiaed an aspect of mach 
aeferit;^. 

' I wUl not pretend to say/ Charles resamed, ' that there may not 
be opinions and practices among oar brethren of that order which may 
bd wrong ; that they differ from us ia some things, I know ; but not, 
so far as I am acquainted, in essentials/ 

* May I ask you, my good sir, what you call essentials } Is not the 
doctrine of regeneration an essential doctrine } * And the Deacon 
looked earnestly at him for an answer. 

* Certainly it is, sir ; I hold it to be a doctrine taught by our Sayiour 
and his aposUes in a very clear manner.' 

* Tes, and taught, too, as a work wrought by the power of the Holy 
Spirit npon the heart. Now, how can a sect that holds that the 
sprinkling of water upon a person regenerates them, hold essentitd 
truth ? JNow, answer me that.' 

Charles looked somewhat surprised, and, in rather a low tone, 
answered — 

' I should say it was an error, a very radical error ; but it has not 
been my misfortune to hear such a doctrine preached, or in any way 
promulgated/ 

* Ton never ha?e ! and yet have attended the Episcopal ser?ice for 
some months ! ' 

* I belieye I can answer very decidedly, Deacon Eice, that I have not 
only never heard such a doctrine preached, but that it is in direct 
opposition to their articles of faith. And if you will allow me, I will 
repeat a passage from their 17th Article on Predestination and Election : 
*^ Wherefore they which be endued with so excellent a benefit of 
God, be called, according to God's purpose, by his Spirit working in 
due season." And another from the 10th Article : ** We have no 
power to do good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us/' And if you will read all their 
articles of faith, I think you will agree with me that they do not differ 
essentially from ours. They hold to the original corruption of man's 
nature ; to justification by faith alone ; to the power of the Hoi? 
Spirit ; and to the necessity of true repentance. Surely, with such 
agreements as these, we ought not to cavil at each other on account of 
minor differences.' 

The effect of these remarks, apparently, in no wise altered the views 
and feelings of the good Deacon, his countenance retaining its stem 
and incredulous aspect. But upon Mr. Somers were manifested signs 
of deep interest in the words of young Lovell. He was evidently 
rising in the estimation of the reverend gentleman. But still he 
spoke not, and left the Deacon to canj on the argument. 

* Ton will not deny though, Mr. Lovell, that they call those who 
are baptised in their way, legenerated persons. You can't deny that ; 
and that they think baptism necessary and essential to s'alvalion } * 

* I have no doubt, sir, that they consider baptism something more 
than a mere form ; and I think our own attvc\<d o\i\.\i^\.Vi«,<4<\. Ssv^v;i.<«ik«^ 
ftiU as much aa theirs — we call it *^ a fivgu vm^ ^^«\. ^l m\!^^^^ N[i>!^ 
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Christ." They may me the word regenerated, perhaps, in a different 
sense from ourselTes. But they do not have any more confidence in 
the mere ceremony, apart from the working of the Holy Spirit, than 
we do —at least I Uiink they do not/ 

* Bat now, Mr. Lorell, is it not a fact ? Do yon not know that 
they do feel that their church is the sure place to be saved in ? A man 
0DC6 there, and he has a good safe passport to heaven — a little surer 
and safer than elsewhere? Nov7 this yon cannot deny/ 

' I can only answer, sir, so far as I have any knowleds^e of those 
of that persuasion with whom I have been intimate, I have never 
observed any approach to such a feeling. And all I can say for their 
church in general is what their articles testify. The 13th Article 
runs thus : '* They also are to be had accursed that presume to say that 
every man shall be saved by the law, or sect which he professeth, so 
that be bo diligent to frame liis life accordin&:ly. For Holy Scripture 
doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ whereby men must 
be saved/' * 

* Is that one of the articles of their creed ? * And Deacon Rice 
looked towards Mr. Somers for an answer, as though he feared Mr. 
Lovell's memory might be at fault. 

The reverend gentleman was deeply engaged in thought, and did not 
answer at onco. At length he replied, * Mr. Lovell is doubtless correct, 
for I see he has taken pains to inform himself, and I think I remember 
such an article. But it has been my misfortune in early life to come 
in contact with some distinguished men of that persuasion, who I am 
sure did not act up to the principles of that article.' 

* Still, sir,' said Charles, *you would judge the church rather by its 
creed than by the conduct of some of its dignitaries/ 

* I ought to — I should have done so— that would have been the true 
course. We would wish thus to be dealt with ourselves.' 

* Have you never thought, Mr. Somers, that, perhaps, in our zeal to 
avoid resting upon rites and ceremonies, we may have gone to the 
opposite extreme, and denied to them that spiritual efficacy which 
properly belongs to them ? * 

* Spiritual efficacy ! did you say, Mr. Lovell ? ' And Deacon Rice 
straightened himself in bis chair, and looked with ^at surprise. 

* I believe ' — and the voice of Lovell had an evident tremor — * that 
if we could free our minds from all knowledge of the abuse which has 
been made of the sacraments, and take our ideas from the passages of 
Scripture which refer to them, we should come to the conclusion, that, 
when properly participated, they are to us the vehicles of spiritual nutri- 
ment, and that they are infinitely more to us than mere tokens that we 
are the disciples of Christ. But I shall very much like to hear the views 
which Mr. Somers can gtve us. If I am wrong, I wish to be converted/ 

The Deacon seemed very willing to turn the matter over to his 
pastor. The subject was leading into deep water, and he did not feel 
quite able to follow it ; so he united in the wish, and Mr. Somers, thus 
appealed, to aroused himself from the deep reverie into which the con- 
versation had thrown him. 
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^The two sacraments which the great Head of the church has 
appointed are Baptism and the Lord's Supper. The former of these is 
the initiatory rite hy which we are admitted to the church, and to all 
its priTileges.' 

* Pardon me, my dear sir, you mean the Lord's Supper is the rite by 
which we enter the church.' 

* I mean what I Eaid, Deacon Rice, Baptism is the initiatory rite 
which introduces us to the church and its privileges.* 

The Deacon looked utterly confounded ; things seemed to be growing 
more and more obscure. 

* •* Go ye into all the world, preaching the gospel to every creature." 
" He that believes, and is baptized, shall be saved, and he that believeth 
cot, shall be damned." When on the day of Pentecost the multitude 
cried out, **What must we do to be saved?'* Peter told them, 
" Kepent, and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of the I^rd 
Jesus." When the eunuch had become a believer, ** Philip went down 
with him into the water, and baptized him, and he went on his way 
rejoicing." And no one can say that he was not entitled to enjoy all 
the priyileges of the church, and to partake of the sacrament as soon 
and as often as he pleased. So that as an original appointment, all 
who were baptized were considered as members of the Christian 
church. The practice of baptizing infants has led to the nec(>ssity of 
requiring from those who apply for a seat at the Lord's table, an 
expression of their feelings and views, that a judgment may be formed 
as to their fitness to be classed as Christians ; although, as baptized 
persons, there can be no doubt that tbey are members of the Christian 
church, and if not subjects of discipline, have a right to the privileges 
of Christians.' 

The Deacon now began to wipe his face, and smooth down his hair, 
and to give evident signs that he was greatly stirred up. He had been 
young, and he was now getting old, but he had never heard such 
strange doctrine before. Verily, things began to look misty — he could 
hold in no longer. 

*■ But does the Reverend say, that our children who are baptised are 
fit subjects for the communion table } Sure am I that some of mine 
would make strange members, any how ; we should soon have more 
cases of discipline to attend to right off.' 

' And sure am I, Brother Rice, that it ought not thus to be ; and if 
we parents, and pastors, and deacons, and professing Christians, had 
acted towards them as we ought to have done, and nurtured them — 
yes, brother, I say, nurtured them for Christ — had we felt that they 
were lambs of the fiock, and trained them as carefully into obedience 
to the faith as we ought, you and I would not now have to mourn in 
secret over those whom wo have by our own act initiated into the 
church.' 

The Deacon sank back into his chair, and looked like a man who 
had reached that point where the case is hopeless, and the whole 
concern mi^bt as well be given up. He^QtvV\xx%v\^\vQ'«^^^x^\j(^\ircb5^ 
forth in a kind of long sigh, < I can i conyQTl ' em, ^o m^ XwsX.' 
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Mr. Somen did not reply, but continued in quite an animated 
strain. 

* These are my views about Baptism, as to its first intent and use. 
And, although we know not how it confers spiritual blessings, yet 
I think, Deacon Bice, that the very fact that so many of our baptised 
children, even in spite of our unfaithfulness to them, become the hope- 
ful subjects of grace, is a strong evidence that, in some way, the sacred 
rite has a virtue in it. The difference, Deacon Bice, between us and 
our Episcopal brother, is that perhaps they lean a little too much on the 
sacraments, and we too little. 

As the conversation had taken a turn very unexpected to Charles, 
and as he feared the object of his errand was likely to be forgotten 
altogether, he took advantage of the first pause to mention it. 

* At what time, Mr. Somers, will it be convenient for you to make 
out the certificate for me ? ' 

*0h, ah, yes. Well, brother Bice, you heard me say, that Mr. 
Lovell was desirous of uniting himself with the Episcopal Church in 
this place. Of course, there can be no objections to giving him a 
certificate, however reluctant we may be to part with him.' 

* Why, I suppose, if he insists upon it, there is no other way. But 
I do wish that he would think better of it. It seems to me like a 
quenching of the light that is in him, to send him to such a place, 
where there is nothing to feed his spirit ; nothing but cold formality, 
not even a prayer to be heard, but what is read ^om a book.' 

'I cannot but think. Deacon Bice,' said Charles, Hhat you are 
mistaken in your views of these brethren. You certainly have seen only 
some of the worst features of their system.' 

* I've seen enough ; I don't want to see any more.* 

^ Don't you think, sir, that in all our systems some reform might be 
made for the better. We choose to use no written form in our 
addresses to the Deity — and how often we are pained in listening to a 
loose, disjointed petition, in which the same ideas are repeated over and 
o?er again, and spun out to a length that is wearisome to the most 
devout worshipper.' 

* But just to think — ^pardon my interruption — just to think that a 
man cannot go to his room to pray to his God, iu secret, but he must 
take a book with him. What kind of a social meeting must it be 
where each one has a book before him, reading a set form out of it ? 
No, no, my soul ! come not thou into their secret.* 

* Allow me, Deacon Rice, to set you right about that matter. I have 
eujoyed many precious seasons of social prayer with Mr. Jamieson. 
I have been with him at the bed-side of the sick and dying, and heard 
Lira pour forth most feeling ardent prayer, but no book was used.' 

Mr. Somers now arose and began to walk the room, he was evidently 
much excited, and Charles continued — 

*I have often spent hours with him in converse on the glorious 
truths of our faith, and often has he, at the close of such interviews, 
/proposed that we should unite in prayer *, and 'navet Wi^ 1 Vv&tAued to 
suchmeltiDg addreaaea to the throne ot grace.* 
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The voice of Charles was broken, for he was mach excited, and the 
tear started from his eye. Mr. Somers paused, and looked at him a 
moment, and quickly' approaching, grasped his hand. 

* Will you go with me, this instant, Mr. Loyell ? Brother Eice, I 
can't stand this ; I am a Congregationalist, I know ; but I hope also I 
am a Christian. I know I love my Savionr, and where I see his 
image, I must love that too ;. and I shan't have it said another day — no, 
not another hour — that there is a shade upon my mind towards that 
Christian brother. What care I for his sect ? or whether he prays from 
a book, or without one, if he has a praying heart ? I am ^oing right 
off to see him, and to tell him that I love him, and to ask his forgive- 
ness that I have not taken pains to he better acquainted with him. 
And you must excuse roe now, Deacon, we will talk over those matters 
you came to see me about another time, (rood morning. Come, Mr. 
Lovell, you must go with me.' 

Charles was so token by surprise, that he seemed as much astonished 
as the good Deacon, who sat looking at his minister with an expression 
that could not easily be mistaken. * Well, well, what will turn up 
next ? What is the world coming to ? ' 

How long he continued rocking himself in the chair, after his min- 
ister had gone, is not of much consequence. A pleasanter scene awaits 
OS at the study of Mr. Jamieson. 

The Eev. William Jamieson, although a single man, and, in conse- 
quence thereof, free from many cares and anxieties of a worldly 
nature, had, moreover, as the most of us have sometimes, a dark day, 
when all the unpleasant things in our lot seem to crowd up in a 
company together ; and two or three heavy si^hs escaped, as he sat 
reclining against the back of his chair, and resting his head upon the 
arm that was supported by the table. 

The first thing that had caused some troublesome feelings was the 
want of a book, a learned work on some rather difficult points in 
theology, and which he had seen offered for sale, among the advertise* 
ments of his city paper. But the price of the work he knew was more 
than he could afford to take out of his three hundred dollars salary. 
This naturally led to his situation and prospects for the future. Three 
hundred dollars a-year would not allow of many family arrangements, 
and must he never indulge in the sweet sympathy of a loving com- 
panion ? and this again led off into a train of thought that brought 
the tinge upon his cheek. There was, no doubt, in that heavenly 
mind, some earthly weakness to deal with ; and then objections began 
to sta^ up against his remaining in his present situation. His parish 
was small, and no very great increase to be expected. He was looked 
upon, be knew, by some of the other denomiuations, as an intruder ; 
many of its respectable members treated him coldly ; he was seldom 
invited to any of their social scenes ; and a respectful bow was the only 
token of acquaintanceship. 

But the most unpleasant circumstance in that relation, was the 
treatment he received from his elder brother mtiVi^ mvci\&\x^. "^^VskK^ 
that Mr, Somera bad the reputation of a man oi \ai\sii\>^ ^tA ^1 \&S!kX^ 
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lUan ordinary knowledge. He had gathered a large congregation ; lie 
was looked up to by the clergy of the neighboring towns. It would 
have been a comfort for him, a young man, far from any associate of 
his own persuasion, to have had the intimacy of one so much bis elder. 
He felt willing to learn from his experience ; he panted for the society 
of such an one, from whom he could take practical lessons in the 
pastor's life. But he had been made to feel that Mr. Somers looked 
upon him with an evil eye, and yet so conscious was he, from what he 
had learned of that good man, that he was laboring under a wrong 
impression, and looked upon him, not as he really was, but as he 
thought him to be, that he could feel no resentment, and only 
mourned in secret that some unhappy circumstance had shut the heart 
of his brother against him. How he wished for an opportunity to sit 
beside him, in his little room, and have free converse on those subjects 
so interesting to them both. He felt sure that not a word of disputa- 
tion should ever pass between them. 

And thus his mind was running, and the sad contrast which the 
reality presented brought forth one of those deep sighs of which we 
have spoken. And just then is mingled with it a rap at the outer door, 
and he hears his own name mentioned, and in a moment more a tap at 
his own door arouses him from his chair to admit his visitor. 

Before he had time to speak, his baud was cordially grasped, and the 
fine countenance of Mr. Somers was beaming upon him, his lip 
trembling ; Lis eye, bright and piercing in general, now dimmed with 
tears. 

* Brother Jaraieson, my dear young brother, forgive me ! * The 
speaker paused, evidently from deep excitement, his hand still retaining 
its erasp, and his eye fixed upon him whom he addressed. 

Mr. Jamieson, in his confusion, turned towards young Lovell, who 
had entered with Mr. Somers, as though seeking an explanation ; but 
Lovell was too much affected himself to make any. 

' 1 have been wrong, Brother Jamieson, but it is only within the last 
hour that I have been convinced of it ; and 1 am never ashamed, when 
well convinced of an error, to acknowledge it, and seek forgiveness. I 
feel that I have neglected you, as a younger Christian brother ; that I 
have been suspicious of you on account of your persuasion ; and all I 
can do now is to ask for your charity and for your friendship.' 

Mr. Jaraieson could not immediately reply, and he almost feared his 
imagination had imposed upon him. But the grasp of the hand, the^ 
earnest words trembling from the lips of the speaker, soon convinced 
him that it was a blessed reality ; and the heart of the young man was 
deeply touched, and he could only show by the tears which fell fast and 
free, and by the warm pressure of his hand, that he had nothing to 
forgive, and was only too happy to know that now there was no barrier 
between them. 

* I am not going to talk over the past. Brother Jamieson ; nor am I 
vohhing to saj one word upon any subject wherein wo may hold 

different views. But I have my reason to VjeWe^e tV\at o\ir hearts are 
We both, I trust, " love mnai who tot \oNe^ \» \" ^ft\iQ>2sx "v^^ 
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that without bis atonement there can be no rcniission of our sins ; an<i 
witboat his grace assisting us we can do nothing aright. We both 
believe this brother ? ' 

* Most firmly and feelingly, I can answer for one of u^, Mr. Somers.' 
*■ Don't call me *' Mr."; I am much the elder of the two, but not the 

leas your brother, and anxious to be recognised as such. And now step 
up here, Mr. Lovell.' 

Charles arose and stood by him. 

' This young man has applied to me for a certificate from the church 
under my charge, to you and your pastoral care/ 

* It was not known by me, sir, that he had any such desi(;n. Mr. 
LoToU will bear me witness, that no such suggestion was e?er hinted at 
by me to him.' 

Charles was about to speak. 

* Mr. Lovell need bear no witness at all in the matter, Brother 
Jamieson. I have that opinion of you that elevates you far above the 
littleness of proselyting. But, as I said, he has applied to me for a 
regular passport to your care. And I do it, 1 believe I can now say. 
Brother Jamieson, with unfeigned pleasure. Mr. Lovell will understand 
me ; I have no desire, he well knows, to part with a young man who 
has, by his own eff'orts, made himself such an efficient member of any 
religious society. But I have perfect confidence that ho will be under 
good Christian guidance. The lesson I have learned from him, within 
these few hours past, has well convinced me that he has been familiar 
with one who understands Christian charity. May he prove to you, 
and your people, a treasure from the Lord.' 

Mr. Jamieson took the hand of Charles. 

*■ May the blessing of our covenant God rest upon the relation in 
which we now stand to each other.' 

It was a moment of deep interest, and each one felt that an event, 
thus hallowed by the sweet fruits of Christian love, must be accordiug 
to the will of Him who dwelleth in love. 

* And now, Brother Jamieson, I must leave you for the present, as I 
liare preparation to make for a meeting this evening, it will give 
lue most unfeigned pleasure to see you at my house, and in my study. 
I may expect you, may I not ? ' 

*Most certainly, sir; I shall come, and, perhaps, so often as to 
weary you. Ton can hardly conceive what a desire I have bad to be 
on terms of intimacy with you, and how much this scene appears like a 
pleasant dream, too pleasant to be real.' 

* It is a reality, though, my dear brother, depend upon it ; and I 
cannot but hope that it is the beginning of some glorious end. May 
God bless you abundantly ! ' 

*Grood by^) Brother Somers. And I mtiy hope to see you here, 
sometime*, too ? ' 

* No fear of that.' 

A few moments elapsed before the departure of Mr. Somers, when 
neither spake. Mr. Jamieson was the first to break silence. 
'That maa is poaaeased of a noble mind*, V\\a ^ex^ QQ\ia\A\i^w<^ 
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h^mn. It was one that all knew, and in which ereij heart acquainted 
with Christian sympathy could join — 

* Blest be the tie that binds.* 

For some reason it seemed peculiarly appropriate. The good pastor 
read it with evident emotion, and the full chorus, in which ooth pastor 
and people united, told most plainly that its sentiments met a hearty 
response. He then read a short portion of Scripture, and led in 
prayer.. Immediately after this exercise, he commenced, as was his 
custom, a running comment on the passage of Scripture he had read, 
dwelling more fully on the closing yerse, * The love of Christ con- 
straineth us,' etc. The thoughts brought out evidently came from a 
heart that had drank deeply itself at the holy fountain. 

As be closed, he spoke a few words, in a low tone, to Mr. Jamieson, 
who at once arose, and stood before the meeting. It was a moment of 
deep interest, and every eye was most intently fixed upon the young 
minister, and a sl*ght flush was evident upon his naturally pale features. 
He was, in personal appearance, prepossessing; his fyrm, of the full 
medium height, slender, though of manly Build; his countenance 
strongly marked with intelligence, and of that peculiar cast, that its 
Tcry expression beamed with seriousness ; it might he almost said that 
a shade of sadness rested upon it. His features were finely proportioned, 
and whether viewed from the side, or the full front, exhibited the same 
intellectual finish. His hair, a light brown, lay gracefully hack from 
his forehead, and, slightly curling, formed a pleasing background, as it 
gracefully, yet with a perfectly natural and even careless manner, 
rested behind his ears. 

There was a slight hesitancy, as he commenced speaking, hut it lasted 
only for a moment At once he grasped the beautiful idea of a Saviour's 
love, and in tones plaintive, yet manly, poured forth his gushing 
thoughts. Charles Lovell was the first to bow his head. He was his 
bosom friend ; he knew well how dear to the heart of the speaker was 
the theme he dwelt upon, and that the touching thoughts which came 
forth, with such melting tenderness, were not the mere efforts of the orator 
— they were the feelings of the firm believer. 

But his was not the only head that drooped, for the fire was kindling 
in every bosom, and soon, as though by some powerful charm, every 
heart was melted, and the tears fell fast and free. His address was 
short, and when he paused, while every ear still hung upon his lips, he 
quietly said — 

' Will you accompany me, dear Christian brethren, to the throne of 
the heavenly grace ? ' 

More than one paused a moment, to see whether he was about to lead 
them from a book. But his bands were clasped before him ; and his eye, 
lifted above, was closed, and in beautiful, appropriate language, he was 
supplicating for such blessings as a company of sinners needed. Deacon 
Bice had become quiet long before the prayer began ; he was a good 
man, and could no n^ore stand out against such soul-stirring thoughtSj 
than he could wiJfii]J/ha7dd<meaautixu&tao^«iL^f£QinL'tv:i^\si%\c^ 
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bftd, he wmt to, wipia^^ %wzj the ftean ttat itoilB dvim hk nnigli 
riMgo. 

ii tb« meeting doted, the good Deteon rtraped vpim tbe platfism, 
•nd, without aikiiig for an introdactioD, gruped the hud of him wham^ 
that f err momiflf, ha could aeareelj l»mg biaMelf to usburirlBdge ai 
a OhrUtiaii brother. He said nothiog, nor did Mr. Jaaueaon 9.vSm^ 
to addreia hioi, bat both aeemed perfectly aatiafied with the nkot 
aalutatioD. 

* And now, Brother Jamieaon,' said Mr. Somen, ' we win go head in 
hand to our work ; there shall be no ''my people," waA ^yoar people'' ; 
but our busineis shall be to win souls to our Savioor. Let them tiua 
worship in either of our chapels, as they please. I haie doae with 
aeotariaaism ; let it so to the winds.' 

' I respond most heartily, Brother Somen. Let come to me what 
may, I go with you/ 

* And I say, " Amen ! " brethren, to the glorious resolntioii.' And 
tbe Deacon bowed to the rererend gentlemen, and stepped from the high 
place to take the hand of young Ix>Tell, whom he aaw in waitisig at a 
little distance. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Thb bright hnea of autumn, like tbe pleasant things of life, soon fede 
before ua ; the earth is strewed with the fallen leaves ; they rustle to 
the pasiing footsteps ; and the wind sighs through the barren bnmehes 
that wave over us. 

Oliarlea and his brother had finished their fall work ; the barn-yard 
had beea put into a oondition to correspond with the new and neat 
appearance of the barn ; a temporary shed had been erected for the 
comfort of their cattle | and everything round the premises showed to 
the passer by that the owners had not only a correct taste, but a just 
judgment as to what was for the comfort of the creatures and those 
who tended them. And as the brothers looked over what their hands 
had accomplished, they felt not only satisfied with what they had done, 
but surprised that so much progress had been made by thom in laying 
the foundation for their lite-work. It was, indeed, but a beginning, 
but they believed that they had begun at the right end. The house 
thoy could do without, at present, and it remained as they had found it, 
except clearing away the rubbish which had been for years collecting 
about It, and setting some trees for shade and fruit, on the large 
plot of green sward in the midst of which it stood. These were 
as yet merely living, and only served to show that a design waa in 
oontemplation at some future time to make this spot a place for 
inhabitants, 

* And now,' said Charles, as he and his brother were sitting, one 
?ery pleasant day early in November, on some logs near their barn-yard 
Abo^ iuid UMag over their pUnii * 1 donf \ km but we haye done all 
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we can well do at present ; I meant to have had the water from 
that spring broaght to the barn-yard this season, but it is too late 
to eommence now/ 

* Especially if yon accept the call yon have had.' 

' I don't know about that, Guss ; I don't like to go so far. If I 
eonld haTS a chance to teach in this vicinity, so that I could assist you 
at times, I should like it ; but to leave you with all our winter's work 
on hand, don't seem to be right.' 

* There is nothins^ but what I can do, Charlie, and have all the 
jeisure I want. I should be sorry if I could not get out three hundred 
rails, and cut all the wood we shall want for the year, and do the 
chores too. I should go by all means. You would* get one hundred 
and fifty dollars clear money by teaching the school, and I want you 
to have it.' 

*• As to that, Guss, it will be no more mine than yours ; we go halves, 
you know, in everything.* 

* I shan't touch it, Cnarlie. You are the eldest, and have improved 
yourself, and qualitied yourself for a teacher; and you will have 
occasion for money, I guess, sooner than I shall.' And Augustus could 
not repress a smile that some curious thought just then forced upon 
him. 

Charles had been whittling a stick which he picked up from the 
ground, beneath where they were sitting ; he threw it away, and laid 
his hand on his brother's knee. 

*I tell you what it is, Guss; it is my firm intention that you and I 
shall have no division of interests, at least, for many years to come. 
When we get married, if we ever do, it will be time enough then, and 
then perhaps it will be best that our individual rights should be clearly 
defined. But until then, we are one ; we will pull together, and push 
together, and I am not afraid but our united efl'orts will accomplish our 
independence. If ^ou think that my labors in teaching will balance 
yonrs at home, I will undertake.' 

' Well, just as you say ; but it seems a most unequal thing. I am 

re you have the worst of the bargain.' 

* tt is a pretty good offer, I know ; but I am afraid Mr. Somers, in 
his kindness of heart, has over-estimated my qualifications.' 

'I guess the old gentleman knows what he is about. But Aunt 
Casey will be waiting tea for us. If you will walk along, I will bo 
Uiere in a minute. I want to give Pomp his oats.' 

Charles went on his way along the well-beaten path to the cottage, 
thinking of the best method of breaking to the old lady the tidings 
that he was about to leave home for some months. 

The offer which Charles had received was indeed, as Augustus had 
intimated, very favorable, and, on many accounts, flattering to his 
feelings. It had come through Mr. Somers, who, being extensively 
known, was frequently applied to by committees of schools in neigh- 
boring towns, when a teacher of more than ordinary qualifications was 
wantM. Mr. Somers had taken a near and deep interest in Charles ; 
he saw him more frequently, and had taken pains to ascertain his 
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aeqairements, and felt perfectlj sure that ho could recommend him 
with safety. 

The town of 'WellgroTe was one of the lai'gest in Connecticut, if we 
estimate by the number of acres enclosed within its boundaries, 
extending in length from north to south ten miles, and something like 
fire in breadth. But, like a great many towns in that old-fashioned 
State, it made but little pretension in the way of baildings, or number 
of inhabitants. Clusters of houses there were in dififerent parts of its 
territory, but not a large number in any one spot. Scattered at 
interyaiis of moderate distance could be seen over all this area of ten 
by fiye, snug farm houses, comfortable in appearance, but without 
pretension, ensconced beneath their own beautiful shades, and 
apparently as independent of the world at large, and as indifferent to 
its bustle, as the same busy world was of them. 

An exception, howcYer, must be made to this state of things in 
faror of the southern comer ot the township. This lay for some 
distance along the borders of the Sound, and embraced some of the 
most agreeable scenery which can be found along the shores of that beau- 
tiful body of water — fine rolling ridges running out, toneue-like, into 
its waters, eminences pleasantly divided into rich intervaU, and rooky 
promontories, where the cedar found its sustenance in some mysterious 
way, coming up through larj^e cracks, and covering spots where to the 
eye it would seem that nothing but the moss could live. From these 
eminences, the Sound could be clearly seen, and the rolling of its surf 
beard among the rocks which lined the shore. 

And as the distance to the great city was then but a moderate day's 
tran;^!, it began to be taken notice of by those who wished to enjoy 
the retreat of the country, and yet keep fast hold of the ceremonies 
and amusements of the city. Many fine country-seats, as they were 
called, had been erected, and every year some new tenement raised 
its roof from among the many beautiful sites which the locality 
afforded. 

As there was, by degrees, a certain sort of visiting carried on between 
these migrating inhabitants and the more wenlthy families of farmere, 
there had been a noticeable change wrought in the vicinity. It affected 
the whole style of living. Their dress, their manners, their carriages, 
and finally their dwellings, were made conformable to those whom 
they esteemed superior in such matters ; and many a plain, comfortable 
house was taken down to give place for a stiff, square, unsocial 
establishment, in imitation of the tasteless fabrics, called country- 
scats, erected by persons from the city. And many a good farm 
had to bear the burden of a mortgage, in order that its owner's 
sons and daughters might assimilate with those who had money to 
squander. 

Aunt Casey had a ffood crying spell when Charles announced to her 

the fact that he had concluded to leave home for the winter; but, as 

he reasoned with her on its propriety, she wiped her tears away, and 

went off with one of her laughing turns, as if she was ashamed of her 

weakness. 
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Tke consideration thAt weighed roost heavily on the mind of CLarlo?, 
was, that he 6hoald be obliged to give up the instraction of his Bible 
class. He had become deeply interested in the work, and it had 
already exceeded his most sanguine expectations. Besides the lesson 
on the Sabbath, he devoted one evening in the week to the stu<i^ of 
sacred geography, rites and ceremonies of the Jews, and connections 
of sacred and profane history. The circle of ladies had become quite 
large, comprising some of the brightest minds from both denominations. 
His quiet, gentlemanly deportment, free from pedantic stiffness or the 
nearest approach to lightness, together with his intimate acquaintance 
with the subjects he taught, all tended to throw around his person, as 
their teacher, a charm that stimulated each individual to earnest appli« 
cation, and seldom was it that one member of the class was not in her 
place at recitation. 

Satisfied, however, that it was his duty to accept the appointment he 
had received, at the close of one of their meetings, he took occasion 
to mention his expectation of being absent for tho winter. Expressing 
his regret that he must leave them, he hoped that they would be able 
to procure some one to take his place, or continue their exercises by 
appointing, in course, one of their own number to fill it. 

A shade of sadness at once passed over every countenance, and 
scarcely had he reached the door, as about to depart, when Miss Lucy 
Johnson came out, and arrested him. She was upon such terms of 
intimacy that she felt free to remonstrate with him. 

* Now this is too bad, to leave us in this abrupt manner. Yon act 
as though you thought it a matter of small consequence whether the 
class was broken up or not.' 

* But I hope you will not allow yourselves to be broken up. Yon, 
surely, Miss Lucy, would not permit that ; and I am very confident 
that you are fully coinpetent to teach them ; and I have no doubt the 
class will elect you to do so.' 

* Then both you and the class think very wrong. I am too well 
awdire of my own deficiencies to venture such a step. Now, you know 
I never flatter — especially a friend. I am in earnest. 3fust you go 
away ? or, if so, is it not possible for you to be with us once a fort- 
night ? How far are you going ? * 

* The distance is probably about seven miles.' 

* And what is that ? I will engage to send our carriage for you ; 
you can spend the night here, and you shall be sent back in the 
momine ; only don't you resign the station you have so well filled. I 
do not oelieve the class would be satisfied, even with Mr. Jamieson to 
take your place.' 

Charles saw that Lucy was in earnest ; her honest, lovely features 
were all in a glow, and even the tones of her voice had not their usual 
steadiness. He had no power to refuse her under such circumstances, 
and after a moment's reflection, he replied — 

* I have the most perfect confidence that you say to me just what you 
feel, and I certainly am not indifferent to your o^inlon^ uor to the 
feelings of the other members of the class, \ \i'8A xlo v^sq^ >^^ V^^^ 
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Jon flij, nd ihoii»1it flmt the trial of ■eptntion wai to be all on my 
part I will see to it» that your meetinga shall not be broken up, and 
that withoat taxing yonr generosity.' 

^That 18 just like yourself. Ton speak now like Charles XiOTell, 
only in what yon say abont taxing my generosity. It will be no tax, I 
■asnreyon.' 

' I giTo that np, too. I know yon will do it with cheerfulness, and, 
if neeessary, occasionally may accept yonr kindness. Please present 
my eompli'ments to the ladies, and tell them I will not leaYo them 
while they remain so faithful to their part of our engagement together.' 

The engagement which Charles had determined upon, was to spend 
bis Sabbaths at home. It would, indeed, at times prove inoonTenient ; 
but his plan was to hare his brother come for him every Saturday 
afternoon, and take him back early on Monday morning. Pomp had 
become so much of a horse, that he could accomplish the jonmey, and 
to Augustus it would no doubt be gratifying, as he could not only haye 
the satisfaction of driving their common fiirorite, but also of enjoying 
their pleasant Sabbaths together. 

Charles found, upon commencing his duties at WellgroTo, that the 
old system of providing for the Ix^rd of a teacher was still in opera- 
tion, and that it was expected be should migrate from house to house 
tfarongh the winter. 

' It will not be expected, howeyer,' said the eommittee-man to him, 
' to send yon to every house. There are a few poor families where 
yon could not be so well accommodated, and provision will be made 
for you livhen their turn comes. Your first place, bowever, will he a 
pretty stylish one. They are city folks, and keep up considerable of 
a swell.' 

' Do they send their children ? ' 

' Not exactly — I believe they haye none of their own. There are 
some young ladies, but I guess they are nieces — th-i-y've done schooling 
though) I'm a thinking — without it is the schooling they'll get when 
they are married. ' But the Captain has a couple of took-cliildren, a 
boy and a girl — yon will have them. I guess it won't be a bad place 
to go to, not if you like company.' 

* That depends upon the kind. 

'Well, there is a little of all sorts. Yon wiU like the old Captain, 
anyhow — he is a noble-hearted old fellow. But I hope he has got 
money enough to bear him out, for he must be spending a deal of it. 
And they say bis girls are first-rate girls. If they are as good as they 
look, they'll do well enough. They've got fellows enough after them, 
though ; but maybe it's their money they're after, for they say the 
girls are both on'em rich, or like to be. You saw that large house 
near the school ? * 

* A little back from the road ? ' 

' Yes, with large elms in front, and fine fixings all about it.' 
'Tbu will introduce me there ? ' 
' OJi, that will not he necessary. A\\ ^on. loa'^e \a ^o \& \a \«S&<»&a 
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of the obildren that yoa expect to come to Captain Halliday's this 
eyening^. They will understand all ahout it. 

Charles felt a little nnpleasant at the idea of thus hilleting^ himself 
npon a family of distinction ; hat, as he saw no way of avoiding the 
difficulty, resolved to meet it with the hest possible grace. 

Captain Halliday, the gentleman whose family he was about to 
introduce himself to, had retired from the sea a few jears since, and 
settled at Wellgrove, for the purpose not only of enjoymg on land the 
light and smell of salt water, but also, that he might enjoy those 
comforts, and that independence, which the more expensive habits of 
the city would not afford from his moderate fortune. It wrs not his 
intention to have involved himself either in the cares or labors of a 
farm ; hut, overruled by the advice of friends, he bad purchased, with 
his house, a farm of two hundred acres, being assured oy his advisers, 
when remonstrating with them against laying out one-third of his pro- 
perty in this way — that the place was dog-cheap; that the house could 
not be built for eight thousand dollars ; and that for ten thousand, 
which the whole was offered for, he could get all his living, and lay up 
money. ' There is hay and grain for your carriage-horses ; grain for 
your family; poultry, as much as you can stuff; your butter, milk, 
and eggs, and what not. All you will have to lay out money for will 
be your clothing and some groceries, and all for seven hundred dollars 
a year, house-rent and all.' 

Had it been a matter of building a ship, and rigging her from stem 
to stem, or providing her with stores for a twelve-months' voyage, the 
old Captain would have been able to talk understand ingly. But he was 
now off soundings, and had no experience to make any reckonings by. 
The thing seemed plausible ; the location was to his mind ; his wife 
thought well of it, because it was not too far from the city, and the 
thing was done. He had now been there five years, and many prudent 
farmers did not hesitate to say that ' the^ hoped he had a long purse — 
for what between repairs, and new outbuildmgs, and stone fences, and 
drains, and improved stock, besides a run of company — there must be a 
terrible outlay of money.* 

Mrs. Halliday was even more pleased with the location than she had 
anticipated. Very social in her feelings, and pleased with company, 
she found all her wishes in that respect gratified. 

Company from the city, through all the summer months until quite 
late in the fall, poured in upon her ; and she had no stiut of praises for 
the hospitable manner in which she entertained her guests. * Such 
milk and butter could never be had in the city — money could not buy 
them ; and such fresh air too, and delicious vegetables and fruits, and 
everything so free and easy, we feel quite at home.' 

The Captain, however, it had been noticed by those most intimate 
with him, had of late acquired a habit, whenever some of his eloquent 
Tisitors would be pouring praises upon his ' independent style of living,' 
and ' the beauty of his situation,' of putting his hands down into his 
pockets, and rattling his change, as though there was a very intimate 
eonnection in his miad betweeo the two« 
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It mm not withoat some trepidation that Chnla 
walking up the well-shaded areniie to the atatdj man 
b« knocke d at the door, and the servant (upeoied H^ aad looked rather » 
staringly at him, he was almost at a loss fs to his proeeadinga. Hov- 
erer, he thought propriety demanded that he ahoold make an intia- 
dnotion of himself at head-qoartera. 

' Is Mrs. Hallidaj at home ? ' 

* She is. sir/ 

*lfavlseeher?' 

' Will Toa please walk in the room, sir } What name sihall I siit to 
Mrs. HaUiday } ' 



He was aboat to say * The teaeher of the sefaod,' Init mpim m 
tilionght he merely said, ' Mr. Lorell.' 

He had not to wait long before the Udy herself entered. She w» 
neatly dressed in a dark silk, and had a lively, pleuant face, said 
smiled graciously as she entered. Charles arose and bowed to her. 

* I re^et exceedingly, madam, that I am under the neoeanty of 
introducug myself to your family, as Mr. Nasro, the eommiitee fiir 
the diatric^ thought it would be unnecessary for him to accompany me.' 

*0h — ah! — ^Tou are the teacher, then? The childim meotioaed 
to me that you was coming ; but I did*nt expect— please sit down, sir.' 

The lady was CTidently tak«i by surprise, for the appearance and 
manners of the joung man were altogether at Tarianee with what die 
had been expecting. The good lady had indnla;ed, it must be eonfessed, 
some troublesome thoughts in reference to this teacher, especially at 
the present time. What, with company on hand, and more expected 
from the city, should she do with a rough country youth, who would 
be making her and the girls blush by his awkwardness ? 

It was, therefore, a rery pleasant surprise to her to find the bearing 
of a true gentleman, where she had expected something in a Tcry 
different ^hape. She had, howcTcr, some little inward misgirings, lest 
the pains she had taken to manage matters, so as to keep him one side 
of the family circle, should affect her character as a lady of true 
hospitality. 

' I am ?ery sorry, Mr. LotcU, that you did not come sooner. We 
generally taxe an early tea, and we haye all done, and you will be 
obliged this eTening to take your supper alone.' 

' That will be of no consequence, madam. But I hope you will not 
put yourself to any trouble on my account I am used to Tery simple 
fare, and in a Tery plain way ; and if you will allow me to giye you as 
little trouble as possible while I remain here, I shall esteem it a faror.* 

* It will be no trouble, I assure you, sir, to wait upon you, and with 
the best we have ; ' and Mrs. Halliday really felt so. ' And if yon 
will excuse my giving you your tea alone this evening, and a little one 
side, I hope, in future, you will be able to be with us. Please excuse 
me, Mr. Lovell, while I order it for you.' 

Things had taken a turn, and Charles felt that he had been too hasty 
in aDticjpatio|r difiSculties. 
Iji a short time, he was led by the aex^ainl-mB&iSL Vn\o ^xt^ta^'^Uuil^ 
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yet respectably farnisbedl. It was evidently designed as a sort of better 
kitchen, in wbich, during the wanner months, children and domestics 
might eat, and be separated fix)m the necessary fires. The windows 
and outer door opened into a back piazza, and the whole concern had 
an air about it calculated to make one quite at ease, and at home. 
Charles felt that if he could be allowed to make this his sitting and 
eating room while he was there, he would ask nothing further. 

A very agreeable supper was provided, and the maid waited upon 
him with an assiduity quite in contrast with her manner as she first 
admitted him into the hoase. As she was about to leave the room, 
after he had finished, she said to him, curtseyiog at the same time — 

* Mrs. Halliday bid me say to you, sir, when you had done your 
supper, she would be pleased to see you in the parlor with the family. 
Shall I show you the way, sir? ' 

* Perhaps Mrs. Halliday will not take it amiss if I absent myself this 
evening, as 1 wish to study a little. Shall I be in the way if I take a 
seat in this room ? ' 

* Oh, la, no, sir ; not if it suits your convenience.' 

It was a failing in Mrs. Halliday, if failing it should be called, to . 
be anxious that her guests should enjoy themselves, and by that she 
meant that they should be lively. ' She disliked,' she said, * when folks 
got together, especially young folbi, to see them sitting up stifi*, and 
looking at one another like so many statues ; and she never meant to 
have it so at her house. And she never did. She was like an uneasy 
spirit, the moment there seemed to be any pause to the life of the party, 
and would begin at once to conjure up something to make a stir. As 
a very necessary assistant at such times, Mrs. Halliday had in general 
some sprightly young lady of dubious age, and varied talents, who found 
her house a convenient place to visit, and who was willing to make 
herself agreeable. At the present time, the person who filled this 
station, was a maiden lady of some years beyond thirty — ^how many 
nobody knew, for Miss Hinchdale always laughed very prettily when 
age was the subject under consideration, and said, * As for her part, she 
did hope she would soon be out of her teens.' 

* I don't believe you will, Sally,' Mrs. Halliday would reply ; * for 
you grow younger every year.' 

Now, Sally tiud a home of her own, or a place she called such ; but 
it was only with relations, not very near, and who were rather * sober 
folks,' as she called them. And as she did not care to work much for 
her own independence, chose rather to earn a welcome for some months 
at a time, at such a place as Mrs. Halliday's, by making herself agree- 
able. She had, when dressed for company, a fresh and showy look, and 
as she was not very particular about subjects, nor the manner in which 
she handled them, had always something to say ; and as she could play 
on the piano, and could sing into the bargain, made herself very useful, 
10 much so, that after Sally had been there now for some months, and 
said something about going home, Mrs. Halliday wbuld by no means 
hear of it. 

* You can*t and yon shan't go now, SaWy 'Hixwi\\!^a\o> W ^^S&\5i.^ 

6a 
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the time I want yoa ; for there are now so manj folks eoonn^ up Ais 
month ; and Jnlia, joa know, is no hand to talk in company, and 
Adelaide don't fancy company moch, so that entertaining them comes 
all upon me, and yon mustn't think of leaving me now at any rate/ 

It was tme what Mrs. Halliday said ahont her nieces. Their tastes 
differed from hers, although, for her gratifications, they at times 
entered into her riews apparently with a heart interest. 

Captain llalliday was heart and soul a sailor, and there is no telling 
how many nieces,^nd nephews, too, he might have adopted, if there had 
been any one who needed his care. The two who made hu house their 
home at present, were without parents, and, although not dependant 
npon him, jet he dealt out to them with as liberal a hand, and cherished 
them with as much tenderness, as though they were his own 
children. And these whom we bare thus briefly noticed, composed the 
real members of his family, all others being either serrants or visitors. 

There was a little gathering that evening, as the servant woman had 
told Mr. Lovell. For, besides the gentleman who was a particular 
attendant upon one of the young ladies, and who boarded at a hotel in 
the place, he had brought with him what he called an amateur in 
music, fresh from the city, together with a companion of his own, like 
himself, a roan of wealth, who had seen the unappropriated niece of 
Captain Halliday, and was, as he said, quite fascinated. Some young 
ladies from the neighborhood had also stepped in, and the whole made a 
pretty large circle in the best parlor. 

Miss Sally Hinchdale was all curls and ribbons that evening ; and, 
whether because there was an amateur present, or a young man of 
fortune not yet engaged, or that she was in the humor for it, she seemed 
to be an emblem of vi?acity. She was here and there, and nowhere, 
for two minutes at a time — laughing, and chatting, and tossing back 
her long ringlets, like any young ^irl of fourteen. 

* Mrs. Halliday,' said she, coming up to that lady, who sat slapping 
her fan upon the little work table, and eyeing her company with some 
solicitude, * Mrs. Halliday, we must have a dance this evening.* 

' Well, Sally, anything you say. Set them a-going as soon as you 
like.' 

So Miss Sally at once stepped, with a very lively air, across the room 
to one of the gentlemen. 

* Mr. Vanderbose, we must have a dance.' 

♦ With all my heart.' - 

• Will you arrange the set, while I start off a tune ? * 

The gentleman was now in his element ; he had practised dancing, 
and had a pretty foot, that answered such a purpose very well. The 
other things which Mr. Vanderbose had practised were not always as 
innocent, nor as reputable — he had never practised with either hands, 
head, or feet, any useful calling. The fortune which his plodding old 
father bad accumulated, and left to him, was ample, and the son 
thought probably that the father had done work enough for both — his 
life he meant to make a holiday. 

He is a little better dressed, howeYer, t\iaTi he ^aa when drat intro- 
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dneed to my readers, and mider more faTorable eiroamitances. His 
fine house on the Point is nearly completed, and he feels very happy, at 
present, as happy as a nian of his desires and habits could very well be ; 
for he has, it is said, at last won the beautiful object he had set his eye 
upon, and is looking forward to the time when he can claim her as a 
wife. Poor thing ! we pity her, but it will do no good. She knows, 
or believes nothing ill of him — nothing more than a little wildness 
which most young men are guilty of, especially if tempted by an o?er- 
stock of money. The fine house, and the fine horses^ and the elegant 
barouche, and the costly trinkets that already sparkle on her hesTing 
breast, and pretty dimpled hand, and fair, rounded arm — these, the 
first fruits of the ^iture, cover a multitude of sins — no, of indiscretions, 
heedlessness, youthful obliquities. 

As Mr. Yanderbose commenced his arrangements, the piano was 
thrown open, and Miss Sally's fingers, in a moment, were flying about 
/he keys, and producing such lively sounds, that each one felt their 
inspiration, and began to strike in and keep step to them. It happened 
very well that for each young lady a gentleman was in waiting ; the 
couples were even ; Mr. Yanderbose had, with great tact as he seemed 
to imagine, got the thing into shape, and was just stepping up to take 
his lady by the hand, when Mrs. Halliday called out — 

* But we've forgot Addle, where is she ? * 

' Here she is, aunty,' said the lovely girl herself, just at that moment 
entering the room.' She was very neatly dressed, and in that respect 
formed a striking contrast with her equally pretty, and^ as most 
thought, prettier cousin ; for the latter was almost arrayed in apparel 
fitted for a bride, sparkling with jewels, and her face wearing a sunny 
smile, as though it was indeed the heyday of life with her.^ The 
countenance of the other had a smile on it also, just then ; but it was 
only as an accompaniment to her salutation of the company. Which 
was the loveliest of the two bright stars of the circle, it might have 
beep difficult to decide. 

Her appearance caused some little confusion; the ceremony of 
introduction had to be gone through with, for the amateur was a 
stranger, and then she was an odd one. The gentlemen could not give 
up their partners, although one of them, at least, would have been 
delighted to do so. 

' Oh, do ! la ! I can fix it,' said Miss Sally, throwing back her 
curls. ' I can fix it in no time. Mrs. Halliday, you are a first-rate 
dancer ; you be the gentleman for Addie, and all will be straight." 

' Oh, do, aunt ! J should not desire a better partner. Do, aunt, just 
for the fun of it.' 

* Oh, no,' said Mrs. Halliday, • I have just thought, you know, we 
have another young gentleman in the house ; perhaps I can engage him 
for Addie.' 

* Another, aunt I who is it I ' 

* Another, Mrs. Halliday I ' exclaimed several voices at once. 
'Wh^r, you know, Sally, the gentleman you had some laugh about at 

tea to-night — the teacher,* 
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' Hst be eome^ and wbat does he look like? ' exelaiiied Hiat 
Sally, elapping her handi, and laoghing heartil j. And th«i, turning 
to Mr. Yanderboee, 'Don't yon think we are hi^y honored to hA¥e a 
real Uto Yankee aehoolmaafter nndcr onr roof? ' 

' Doee he carry s tooting weapon } ' said the ^tlenan, dapping his 
hands in his eostaor. ' By Jnpiter, boys rad girls, we shall haTe some 
fuo. Who knows onthe^s a resllohabod Crane?' 

The laogbter that snoceeded this clawrical allosion was Tsiy hearty, 
exe^ on the part of Mrs. HaUiday's nieoes, whose sense of propriety 
furbade them to make merry at the expense of any one^ eq^eoially 
nnder their ownrodL 

' I protest against the Tonng lady's bang eompdled to dance with 
any such creature ;' and tne gentleman who spoke fan his hand through 
his hair, which, beinff ¥ery bmihy, and rather of a reddish hue, fomid 
a eonspicnons part of the person. 

* But I am determined to dance with him, if my aunt will introduce 
him.' 

'And that I will soon do, if he can be pemiaded to it' And Mrs. 
Halliday at once left the room, not a little gratified with the thougbt 
that there might be some surprise, wh^ they came to see the subject of 
their merriment. She heard their loud laughter after having left the 
room, and had no doubt they were emqsing themselTes with weir idea 
of a Yankee schoolmaster, associated in thiair minds with all that was 
ridiculous and uncouth. 

* I hope I may be able to persuade him to eome in. . The laugh will 
be against some other folks, if I am not mistaken.' This she said to 
herself, as she entered their common sitting-room, where she expected 
to find him. To her surprise he was not there. He could not have 
gone to his room she knew, for it had not been shown to him. 
* Perhaps he is in the boys' room,' as the room was called adjoining 
the kitchen, and which has been described. He was there, sure 
enough. He was busily employed with his book, but arose immediately 
as she entered. 

' I fear, Mr. Lorell, that my servant woman failed to do m]r errand— 
that I should be happy to see you among my guests this evening.' 
Charles slightly blushed. 

* I hope, madam, you will excuse me, if I have done wrong in not 
obeying your siunmons. The young woman did tell me that you would 
be happy to see me in the parlor ; bat having some little work to do, 
I replied to her that if you would not take it amiss, I should wish to 
be excused this evening.' 

^ Ah, you are very excusable, but I feared she had not delivered my 
message, and you would think me very deficient in hospitality. Bat 1 
have come now to ask a favor of you ; our young folks are about to 
have a little dance. I don't know but you are opposed to dancing ; 
if so, I will not urge you, but if not, it will be quite a favor, for they 
cannot make out their set for want of a partner for one of the ladies.' 

^Jt 23 some time, madam, since I learned the steps, and I have had 
l?ut little practice, I fear I shall make \>\x\.SLy>Qi i^ttoisc. But if 
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70a think my presence will add to the pleasure of the oompanj, I 
submit myselt to your commaud.' 

* You are very obliging, and I shall feel much indebted to yon.' 

Charles bad no apology to make for his appearance, for he had 
dressed himself in his best. He had felt bound to do so, out of 
respect to the strangers among whom he had come, as well as himself. 
He laid aside his book, and at once followed his hostess. The perfect 
ease of his address and manner made Mrs. Halliday more confident in 
the surprise his presence would accomplish. She opened the door, 
leaning on the arm of young Lovell, and at once led him to the different 
little groujM that were standing about the parlor. 

Every sign of merriment was hushed ; and each one to whom he 
was led up felt called upon to return his easy salutation in the very 
best manner they could. Whether Miss Adelaide recognised him as 
one she had ever seen before, we need not say ; her eye with its most 
intense gaze followed him around the circle, and only drooped as her 
aunt at the last brought him up before her. 

' This is the youn^c lady who happens to have no partner. My 
niece, Miss Adelaide Vincent ; Mr. Lovell, Adelaide.' 

Charles bowed very low, and was evidently much affected, at first 
blushing deeply, and ttien losing all color but the fine sunburnt hue ; 
while Miss Adelaide almost forgot her curtsey, and her tongue too, 
but seemed like one entranced, at first turning deadly pale, and then 
blushing, as though the rich blood would burst its beautiful cerement. 
She knew him now, although vastly improved in appearance — the 
young man at the spring of water, the polite and accomplished host 
that nad so pleasantly entertained her in his humble cottage. But 
there was no time for inquirv, or apology or explanation. Charles 
merely said, as he prepared to lead her out — 

' I fear, Miss, you will find me an indifferent partner. I am more 
accustomed to working than dancing.' 

' Or taking care of ladies and horses in a thunder-storm ? You 
helped me once ; perhaps I can help you now.' 

None but Mrs. Halliday, probably, noticed the feeling manifested 
on the part of her niece, and she, of course, attributed it merely to the 
effect of surprise. 

How Charles went through his part it would not have been in his 
power to say. He was conscious of receiving a slight suggestion once 
from the lovely, artless being, who was moving with him through the 
mazes of the figure. But she complimented him when they were 
through. ' Only one little mistake, and that no one noticed, for you 
took my suggestion so quickly, and I am so glad of it.' 

' That I can dance well ? ' 

The earnest look which followed this question, showed a manifest 
desire to reply rather to the spirit than to the letter of it, and she 
wished to get the true idea. 

• I will answer to that, ** Yes," and " No." I have some little pride, 
you know, to gratify in having a partner that moved with ease and 
grace; thatwifl do for the "Yes." And aa t.o tiJkft**^^" Ix^Masss. 
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ihaa. oi&iermee a man who would think any the hetter of him- 
self because he could take a faultless st^ and go through the figures 
of a dance to the admiration of othoa.' 

Whether Mr. Yanderbose was Terj Tenatile in his hamors ia 
generaU or for some other eanse, there was a marked change in the 
state of feeling manifested hj him before and after the entrance of 
jonng LoTelL He doubtless remembered him, although, when his 
partner suggested the idea that Mr. LotcII and the young man who 
sheltered them under his roof from the storm, were the same person, 
he said, ' He thought not' Tet a guilty conscience makes a restless 
mind, and he felt too decidedly uneasy to enjoy the sport longer than 
through one cotillon, and thougb he proposed to his partner that they 
should hare some singing, he wanted to hear Murdock. 

Julia, in her desire to please, at once carried the request to Miss 
Sally, and Miss Sally to Mrs. Halliday ; and rery soon Mr. Yanderbose 
was urging his friend, at the request o^ tLat lady, to faTor the company 
with a popular song. 

Mr. Murdock had no objections to exhibiting himself, but being an 
amateur, it was necessary that his powers, to be properly appreciated, 
should be brought into contrast with some skilfiu performer, and con- 
fident of his own abilities, he was desirous that the company should 
haTe the best of the entertainment at the last 

' Tell, Madame, that I will do my part for the entertainment of the 
ladies with great pleasure ; but I cannot think of letting my Toice be 
heard in precedence of the ladies.' 

There was snch an unnatural and mincing tone to the voice, and 
such affectation in the manner, that Mrs. Halliday could not help 
blushing for her guest. Bat not wishing to dispute the matter with 
him, she called upon Miss Sally to favor the company with a tune. 
Miss Sally pouted very prettily, gave her ringlets a toss that sent them 
somewhere behind her sharp shoulders, touched gently the ivory keys, 
and at once the company was listening to the song so popular in that 
day, the far-famed * Legacy.* 

Miss Sally had a way of her own in singing, and, as though the 
music of her voice, even with the sweet sounds of the piano, were not 
sufficient, acted with her expressive eyes, and features, and supple neck, 
a sort of pantomine, expressive of the varied sentinient of this expres- 
sive song. And as my readers are, doubtless, well acquainted with it, 
they can realise, without much difficulty, the task which Miss Sally's 
head and eyes had to perform. As death is the first idea introduced. Miss 
Sally did the thing as well as could be expected, the head was drooped, the 
eyes closed, and there was a tendency of the whole careen to come 
down upon the piano ; but before any one could have made any motion 
for her help, even if they had thought it necessary, her head was up, 
the curls shaking, and the eyes rolling glorious, and the whole coun- 
tenance sparkling with * smiles and wine. 

It was a wonderful performance, and received by the company with 

silent applause, at least during its delivery. The amateur did once 

iiim over his perfumed handkerchief upon \i\& \a.^, th&t was all — 
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he sat very still, and looked yery steadily at her, probably taking 
a lesson. 

The usual meed of approbation awaited Miss Sally as she gracefully 
left her seat, and Mr. Murdock, putting hie handkerchief in his breast- 
pocket, and waited upon by his friend, placed himself before the instru- 
ment, and facing the compan]^. There was a little buzz as the gentleman 
took his seat, which soon subsided into perfect stillness ; when, throwing 
himself into the position of a fancy whip about to manage a pair of wild 
horses, he struck the piano with astounding force, and ran his fingers up 
and down upon the instrument as though it was a play-thing he could do 
just what he pleased with. The tune, howeyer, was not yet begun, he was 
merely testing the power of the instrument ; and from the motions of 
his body, which swayed gracefully from side to side, as his outstretched 
amis followed his flying fingers from the highest tenor to the lowest bass, 
it was evident that he was preparing for a great effort. Mr. Yanderbose 
seemed perfectly electrified, and began rubbing his hands, and hunching 
Miss Julia, who sat beside him, and winking significantly to the 
gentleman with the bushy-head, and looking round to see how the rest 
took it. 

After awhile the gentleman ceased his manipulations, and assumed a 
posture for serious work. At this stage of the business he sat very 
erect : his head was thrown back, his under-jaw, loosened a little from 
the upper one, was drawn down, into the thick folds of a figured 
neck-doth, his white teeth just protrudin? beyond his parted lips, when 
forthwith there gushed a volume of sound, not unlike a blast from the 
fireman's trumpet when his men are getting into danger. 

Each person in the room made a slight motion, as though they 
could not help it; while Mr. Yanderbose fairly jumped from his 
chair, and stood upright, rubl^Mig his hands, and looking around in 
ecstaey. 

It was the * Marsellaise Hymn ' that thus broke upon the astonished 
ears of the audience, and it was sung in its original language. Miss 
Sally and the bushy-head looked very knowing, and smiled as occa- 
sionally they recognised a word whose meaning they could Anglicise. 
They both understood French, a little. Mr. Yanderbose knew nothing 
about French, and but little of the English ; but there was a great 
noise and violent contortions of the lips, and he felt that it must be a 
great performance, and a great feather in his cap, that he had intro- 
dueed an amateur who could sin^ in an unknown tongue. He had 
like to have forgotten the proprieties altogether, and pinched Miss 
Julia's arm so violently, that she was glad to move a little off. 

* Did you ever hear anything like that ? ' addressing himself to Mrs. 
HalUday, the moment the last note had exploded. 

* I never did ! ' she calmly replied. Another and another song was 
demanded by the excited Yanderbose, until at length the gentleman 
abruptly rose from his seat, and insisted upon the other gentleman 
taking his place. Yanderbose could not play, but having taken his full 
allowance of wine that afternoon, felt just in a state to do something 
so he started off in a aoDg, which might ha^Q ^QW<^ "vO^. ^^^^^% 
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perhaps in the company of his hoon companions around the hottle, but 
as it was, caused the lovely girl by his side to blush more than she 
conld have wished on such an account. 

As the other gentleman declined positively having anything to do 
with the matter, tor awhile there was a pause, and Mrs. Halliday began 
to be weary ; so she arose, and, approached young Lovell, who, 
seated by Miss Vincent, was embracing every opportunity for con- 
versation. 

* I have no doubt now, Mr. Lovell, that you can give us something 
more to my mind than anything we have had this evening. I believe 
you gentlemen of New England most generally learn to sing. ' All 
this was said in a very low voice. 

' Please, madam, excuse me on the present occa^on. I have made 
one desperate experiment this evening.' 

* And succeeded.' And the pretty speaker, who looked up at him as she 
thus interrupted his sentence, manifestly seconded the wish of her aunt. 

* But you do sing, don't you ? ' said Mrs. Halliday. 
Charles scorned prevarication even in trifling matters. 

* I do sing, but only at my own home. I amuse myself there some- 
times with my guitar, and, in fact, have so accustomed myself to its 
use, that I should not dare to venture my voice without it.' Mrs. 
Halliday was just then interrupted by a question from Miss ^ally, who 
seemed to be also anxious to ha^e something goin^ on. 

* I know it, Sally, I know it ; and I have been just making a request 
to Mr. Lovell that he would favor us with a song.* 

* He will, of course,' said Miss Sally. 

Mrs. Halliday looked to him for a reply, when Adelaide, who had 
stepped from the room but a moment before, entered, and walking up 
to Mr, Lovell, put a guitar into his hands. 

* It may not be as good as the one I saw at your house.' This was 
said in such a low, confiding tone, and the instrument placed in his 
hand with such an apparent expectation that he would use it, that he 
made no reply, but commenced tuning it to the compass of his voice. 
With some confusion manifest on his fine countenance, he turned to 
Mrs. Halliday — 

* I shall not be able to pjive you anything new or popular. But if 
you desire it, madam, I will do the best I can.' 

And without any more ado, he immediately started the fine old song, 

' Life's like a ship in constant motion, 

Sometimes high and sometimes low, 
Where every one must brave the ocean, 

Whatsoever winds may blow.' 

"Whether Miss Adelaide was alarmed lest her companion, as she had 
styled him, should not succeed, or for some other cause, she appeared 
very serious, and had an anxious shade upon her brow. But it lasted 
only through the first two lines of the song. Evident delight was 
manifest in the bright sparkle of her eve, and as her aunt, who sat 
beside her, raised her hand in astonishment and looked at her, 
Adelaide could not resist the smile of approbation, nor keep back the tear. 
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Her whole soul seemed melted — ^the rich tones of his elear, manly 
voice took hold upon her heart. But who was he ? and where had he 
icquired these accomplishments ? She had seen him in his lowly home. 
8be had seen him in his rough attire, and engaged in manual lahor ; 
ind^et there was a softness and delicacy in his address, equal to any- 
thing she had witnessed among tho««e most favorably situated lot 
refinement. She had also been charmed by his powers of conversation. 
Subjects which young men seldom name were familiar to him, as the 
common oecurreaces of the day. Could he have obtained all these 
under the circumstances in which she had beheld him? But her 
reveries were suddenly broken in upon, by the opening of a door from 
an adjoining room, and to the utter surprise of herself and all the 
company present, the portly form and honest bluff countenance of the 
good old Captain presented themselves. He was neatly dressed, as he 
always would be, and as he cast his eye round the room made a slight 
bow, and then fixed his gaze upon the young man, who was sitting 
with his back in that direction. Adelaide was about to offer him her 
seat, but he motioned her not to rise, and stepped a little one side 
that he might have a glimpse of the singer. 

He was evidently much excited ; his countenance could not well have 
manifested more earnestness, if he had been, from the deck of his 
vessel, watching the approach of a severe Equall. As the voice of the 
singer became more firm and animated in the heart-stirring chorus, the 
Captain kept edging along up, and Adelaide thought she saw his lips 
moving, as though he was about to join in, and he doubtless would, if 
Charles had continued through the song ; but being only acquainted 
with a few verses of it, stopped before the old Capt&in had got up to a 
singing pitch. 

The moment he ceased, the old gentleman grasped his hand — 

' That I call—' 

* Mr. Halliday,' said the good lady, stepping up, ' this is Mr. Lovell, 
the young gentleman engaged as our teacher this winter.' 

* Your most obedient, sir ; this I call, as I was going to say, I call 
singing. Bless my soul, my young fellow, you have called back all mj 
boyish days ; I would give more for that song than all the fiddle-de- 
dums that Sally here squeals out in a year.' 

'Now, Captain Halliday! * and Miss Sally came up with a very good- 
natured smile, it must be confessed ; * that is a compliment ; I didn't 
know that you ever listened to me at all ; you always say that yon 
can't bear singing.' 

* No more I can't ; not as they bellow it out now-a-days. You see, 
Mr. Level),' turning to Charles, whose hand he still held, ' I like to 
hear something that a man's heart can take hold of. In the first place, 
I want to bear words that have got some meaning to them, and then I 
want to have them come out as if the one who sung them felt that they 
bad a meaning. But, my dear felluw, you must give us that ogain or 
another like it. It isn't often they get me in here, and when they do, 
I must be paid for it.' 

* With pleasure, sir, if yon think it will afford you any gratification.' 
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< Thank yon, sir ; that's off-hand, like a man.' 

At once Charles dashed off with another sea-son^, and it was one 
that waked up in the old sailor feelings that had been almost quenched 
by lonj^ min^linfif in land scenes, and perplexing interests. He took his 
ttand immediately in front of Lowell, and fairly started wheu the brisk 
and rapid notes first broke forth. But as the bursting sail, the 
foaming waves, and the bending masf, were portrayed so vividly before 
him in such stining notes, he struck his hand with deep emotion on 
the back of the chair by which he stood, his manly countenance 
swelled, his eye twinkled rapidly, and an unbidden tear started from its 
place. The piece was short, and being rapidly performed, to suit its 
meaning, was soon over, or there is no telling what extravagance he 
might have been guilty of. Again he grasped Lovell's band — 

*That is almost too good, young man. Ah, it brings back some of 
the happiest days of my life; thank you, sir, thank you; and when you 
get tired of the young folks, just come into my room ; I want to have 
a chat with you.' 

Charles thanked him, and bowing to Mrs. Halliday, * May I ask the 
liberty of being excused now, Mrs. Halliday ? ' 

* By all means ; I feel too much obliged for the exertions you have 
made for me this evening. But let me show you into a better room.' 

'Not on my account, by any means; if I am not in the way 
there, I should prefer it.' 

And, making his obeisance to the company, he retired to resume his 
Euclid. It was fretting late, the house-clock had already struck the 
hour of ten, and Charles was still deeply engaged with his problems, 
when he heard the ]gentle steps of a female, passing lightly through the 
room in which he was sitting. As he turned his head, and caught a 
glimpse of Miss Adelaide, he at once arose. She was apparently 
about to pass without attracting his notice, but now she paused, and 
came up to the table by which he had been sitting. 

* You must have an interesting book that keeps you up so late ? ' 

* It is somewhat interesting, although the problem I have been at 
work at is rather difficult. I have mastered it though, I believe.' 

* You are fond of study ? ' 

' I do not dislike it ; there is a pleasure in overcoming difficulties.' 
' And many things which appear difficult lose that character when 
we take hold of tliem with resolution ; as, for instance, our girl has 
been obliged to go home to-night to wait upon a sick mother, and my 
aunt has been quite unhappy with the thought how we were going to 
get breakfast in the morning without a girl. But I have begged her 
to let mo undertake it, and have, therefore, taken the responsibility. I 
don't fear but I shall be able to do the thing, and am now on my way 
to make preparations. Bat you may not fare so well as you otherwise 
would.* 

Charles was almost off his guard, and had like to have said that it 
would be the sweetest meal that he had ever eaten ; but his reason came 
to him in time, he merely replied — 

* It must be a poor one, indeed, if I do not relish it.' 
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I, you shall see what resolation will do. A pleasant night ! • 
the lively girl, with a sweet smile, tripped it on her way, and 
, taking his book, retired to his own room. How much he 
it night it would have been difficult for him to tell. He was 
however, as the first faint streaks of light were visible in the 
d as he loved the early dawn too heartily not to be abroad to 
its beauty and drink in its freshness, he arose, and descending 
Dora whore he had spent most of the evening, found that no one 

been there. A thought at once came into his mind how he 
ssist the lovely handmaid who was to prepare the morning 

Kindling a fire came very natural to him ; he was accustomed 
li home ; the wood- house was at hand, and in a few moments a 
zing fire crackled upon the large hearth ; the tea-kettle was 
' on ; and, leaving everything as neat as he found it, he hurried 
njoy his early walk. 

new from the premises of Captain Halliday was peculiarly fine 
ising of the sun, for a large stretch of the Sound lay spread out 
hem, and the sun arose as from the bed of waters. 
)eauty of the forest had now departed, and no green thing was 
among them, except the dingy pines and cedars. The leaves 
le their work, and the naked branches of the trees, like 
3 stripped of their needless trappings, were ready for a tussel 
B storms of winter. 

3 was a beauty, however, in the graceful sweep of the long 
8 of the larger trees, with their naked tendrils hanging in 
stillness against the clear amber sky. And there was a beauty 
water, that lay stretched like a vast mirror, with the streaks of 
day shining from its surface, and in the mist that covered the 
8, and in the low jutting points of land, far, far ahead, and in 
te sails that spotted the panorama of water ; and there was 
1 the echo of the boatman's oar as it came in its loneliness upon 
I air. And there was in the bosom of Charles a pure and 
ig spirit. And he could quaff with delight the freshness of 
ning air, and had a taste to enjoy the scene in all its variety. 
: his seat upon a clean bare rock, and watched the golden spot 
east, that grew more and more brilliant until its dazzling 
ess forbade his gaze, and he cast his eye round upon the hill 
i distant mountains, tinged with a purple crown of glory. 
while his eye was taking its fill of loveliness, his mind was no 
orbed with strange and pleasing emotions. What a bundle of 
itencies is man ! To all appearance Charles Lovell was a 
of- fact person. Taking hold of work with a will that made the 
[0, whatever it was— leaving nothing to chance of fortune — 
rugally and paying for everything as he went along — allowing 
jipations of wealth to spoil the enjoyment of what he possessed 
honest labor of his hands— and yet, so far a creature of the 
ition, that he lived in a poetic world. The gentle breeze that 
his cheek, the rippled waters of the running brook, the loud 
the coming tempest, the green earth, Uie daiV\A.w<b^'} ^ ^^ \x^^^ 
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the flowers, and the fruits — all h^d a Toioe that spoke at once to hv 
heart A glory shone about them, a charm emanated from them, tiiat 
at times melted him into feelings that he dared not unfold. He did not 
write them down, nor utter them to another, but was satisfied to enjoj 
the luxury of his own kindling thou|fhts in secret. Nor did as 
imaginatioQ spend itself on the material world about him. It took 
strong hold of his social nature, and its power there was now to bs 
• source of many a serere ]^ng. 

The beautiful image which had come across his path — ^the maidsB 
of the spring and the thunder-storm ->had been about his path efsr 
since. The object of his waking and sleeping dreamt had now biM 
Inronjght near to him, a creature of real flesh and blood, and fnll ai 
eaptiyating as the one he had been dreaming of, and his heart fluttsnd 
with tho strong emotion. He had been weavinfr a golden net-woik, 
but its meshes held him in a strong embrace. He feels powwless tt 
resist the influence. Reason has often urged the impolicy of his oon- 
dnct : * How worse than idle to indulge a thought of one whom hi 
might never meet again ! ' And now she bids him * pause and reiset 
npon the vast distance between their positions in life. She, a diiM 
farored of fortune, basking in the sunny path, and familiar only with 
the fairer fruits and flowers — he, far down amid its dull realities, toifing 
for the bread of sustenance.' But reason might as well have bssn 
quiet, for there he sits upon the rock, and with all the glories of the 
opening day about him to quicken the inner man, is feasting on the 
scenes of the past evening, and recalling every word she had spoken to 
him, and every phase of her beautiful countenance, and every token of 
her ingenuous heart. 

* Tou rise early, sir ! good morning to you.' 

Oharles turned and beheld the person of Captain Halliday, who had 
approached him unnoticed. He arose and took the hand which was 
held out to him. 

< Good morning sir. I usually rise early. Fanners, you know, sir, 
must make the most of the day.' 

* Farmers ! are you a farmer, young man } ' 
' I am, sir, in a small way.' 

< A farmer, ha ! Well, all I can say is, I wish yon some better trade. 
I thouglit they said you was a teacher. Haven't you taken the school 
here ? ' 

*■ Oh yes, sir ; but that is only for tihe winter. There is little to 
occupy me at this season of the year.' 

' Little to occupy you ! then you are more lucky than some other 
folks. It seems to roe that this farming is an everlasting business ; 
there's no head nor tail to it ; one thing laps on to another ; its enough 
to worry a man's life and soul out of him ; and the worst of all is, 
there is an everlasting outgo, and the incomes all go into the work- 
men's pockets aud the cattle's bellies. Oh, dear ! dear ! dear I I've 
been a fool. Excuse me, sir, for plain speaking, but when a man gets 
bamboozled into a hornet's nest, and finds all stings and no honey, iVs 
enough to make a saint awear. But wViat do ^o\x d» Nt\^ ^qui men 
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b tsi vkei joa are away ? Let them eat ererythiog up, and play hocos- 
?s,! |08Qi with the rest?' 

cl^ 'I am my own man, sir, and haTe no special trouble on that account' 
•Your own man! you don't say you work yourself? You don't 

look like it ; and yet there's enough of you to strike a manly blow. 

Give roe your hand. Well, it don't feel as if it had been used to 
w 3( iuuidliiig a marlin-spike, and jet I shouldn't want a blow from it in a 

tender spot. But tell me honestly, do you take hold of the plough, 

and the hoe, and the ox-team, yourself? ' 

* Yes, sir ; and the scythe and the pitch-fork, too. All the work it 
dose entirely by myself and a brother somewhat younger.' 

The Captain eyed him keenly : * Can you make anything by it ? Do 

Joa realise anything from it — any money — anything but what is swal- 
>ired down again by a parcel of hungry cows and ho^s ? ' 
Charles was about to reply when the sound of a bell was heard from 
the back stoop of the house. 

* There's the breakfast bell, sir. Come, you must have an appetite 
from this morning air ; it's keen, and, for my part, I have been pulling 
and hauling harder than ever I did at a main sheet in a gale of wind, 
trying to haul out a cnlf that jumped into the barn-yard well last night' 

' In the well ! Was it not enclosed, or covered ? ' 
' It ought to have been ; but you see, sir, I have bad half a dozen 
Irishmen stoning a well in my yard ; it was an old concern, and the 
stones appeared about to tumble in, so they advised me to take out the 
stones and relay them, and a pretty sum it will cost me. I'd better 
have dug a new one at once. They were a week taking out the old 
stones, and they have been a week putting them in again ; and in the 
midst of it, one of , the blunderheads trips over, and down he goes, 
backet and all, to the bottom.' 

* Did it kill him ? ' said Charles, with much alarm. 
^ 'Kill him ? No ! No danger of such a fellow's dying. He broke 

his leg though, and he'll be laid up three months probably, and. 
the doctor and all will look to me for expenses. And then the dumb 
fellows went off to their suppers last night, and left the place without 
the sign of a covering to it, and the first thing I heard this morning, 
when I got out of bed, was Patrick jabbering away in the kitchen, 
and asking them * to call the Captain.' So out I went, and found that 
a fine English heifer had gone down head first. And so it is from 
morning to night; it's nothing but a torment, sir. Sailors are bad 
enongh sometimes ; but the laboring men round here seem only sent 
into the world to eat and plague other people.' 

The scenes of the past evening had done wonders for Charles, and 
he had no reason to complain of any want of respect and attention. 

A significant glance from the eye of Miss Adelaide, as the Captain 
asked how breakfast was had in such good season this morning, assured 
him that she guessed who had been her assistant ; but no allusion 
farther was made to it. The Captain, however, was not sparing of 
praise for his fine cup of coffee. 

* I haven't had such a cup of coffee these ftix mQTilb&, 1 %\^isq14 
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like to know, Sis, where you learned to make it Give ne a gid 
that can put her hand to anything — don't yon say so, Mr. Lovdl?' 

Mr. IjOvcU would have replied in the affirmatiTe, Irat under thi 
droumstunccs felt rather timid in expressing an opinion. He amile^ 
but made no reply. Miss Sally, however, was ready with an answer. 

* I don't know about that, Captain Halliday. I aometimei tliiiik 
the less ladies know about such matters the better. I think mi 
ouj^htn't to marry without they can support a decent establisboMiL 
Just see the wives of our common farmers — slaves, mere dm^gH; 
And what do they look like ? ' 

* I think/ replied the Captain, * they look as well as the men ; tiuy 
are of a piece.* 

* You nmy well say that, Captain Halliday. I do think fieurnung the 
hatefule»t business a man can pursue — without it is a gentlemaa 
farmiT. That will do well enough, such as you are, Captau ; yoa 
always keep yourself neatly attired, and your style of living is ti 
genteel as need bo — as good as the city any day. But I mean ttie red 
rough-aud-tuniblo farmers. Did you ever see one of them bat had 
great clumsy feet and hands ? I wouldn't marry the best man tint 
ever breathed, if I knew he was a working farmer ; would yon, girli?' 
tossing her head, and looking towards tlie two young ladies, who sifc 
one ou each side of Mrs. Halliday, assisting her in waiting npon the 
table. Adelaide blushed deeply, and warded off a reply by just then 
taking her uncle's cup to be replenished. But Julia, smuiag and 
looking towards Mr. Lovell, replied — 

* Perhaps all fariuors are not alike ; there must be exceptions. If I 
am not uiiittaken, I have seen Mr. Lovell in a farmer's rig, but it 
seemed to be no hindrance to all the polite address of the gentleman.' 

It was Charles's turn now to blush ; but he managed the matter as 
well as ho couU), uuvl making as low an obeisance as the circumstances 
would permit, ho replied — 

Ut is a compliment I did not expect ; but I most highly prize it, 
and will remember it for my future encouragement.* 

' Whv, J ulia ! ' said Mrs. Halliday, * where have you ever seen Mr. 
Lovell?' 

*You will remember, aunt, my telling you how well we were 
sheltered lust summer during that great storm.' 

* 1 urn very ^lul, then, that we have such an opportunity of making 
some n^turn to Mr. Lovell for his kind attentions. The girls mentioned 
it ou their coming home. But how is it that neither of you seemed to 
reeoijuiso him last evening?* 

Mrs. Halliday had not noticed how much evidence of recognition 
Adelaide had manifested. 

Ut is not at all strange, madam,' replied Charles. * Dress makes 
a great ditlVrence in any of us.' 

* But I am not going to permit that charge to lie against me, annt,* 
and Adelaide, smiling, turned to Mr. LovelL * I could have introdaeed 
Mr. Lovell to you, had I ever been favored with his name.' 

'And I fbh very sure, aont,' said J\xUas also directing her smiling 
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Vf r. LoTell, < that I knew Mr. Lovell ; but I had not so good an 
nity as Addy to form an acquaintance.' 

I, well, well, you are all talking riddles to me. Bat I tell you 
idies, and you, my younff friend, dress does make a great differ- 
th all of us. I found that out when I went to sea. I neTer, 
n extreme cases, let my men see me dressed like themselyes. ' 
es, having finished his breakfast, and perhaps ^lad of an excuse, 
id his request to Mrs. Halliday, *A8 he had an engagement 
; thie school-room, if he might be permitted to leave ! ' 
ainly, sir, if you wish it' 

irose, and, making an easy obeisance to the company, left 
n. 

I ever!' and Miss Sally put up both her hands. 'Who 
ver have thought of his being a farmer ? And does he really 
imself ?' 

delaide was not forward to reply, Julia at once answered Miss 
inquiry. 

was at work when we first saw him — mowing or something of 
id. Addy wanted a drink of water, and there was a beautiful 
uear the road where he was at work ; and when he saw what 
ited, he came at once, and helped her to a draught, and I could 
notice his ease of manner, and the neatness of his dress. He 
kind of frock, bat it was very clean, and sat well on him ; and 
rt collar was as white as snow, and lay turned a little over from 
L ; and he had on a neat light-colored beaver, with a loi^ crown, 
n just large enough to keep off the sun : and his teeth looked so 
•you know he shows them a little when he smiles — and he spoke 
erly, and everything he did was with such an easy, gentlemanly 
it I oeuld not help being struck with him — and so was Addy, too.' 

II, well, well ; it takes all sorts of folks to make a world. I 
and see to my men, or they will be letting some more of my 
get down that well. Wife, do you expect those folks from the 
day ? ' 

3, Captain Halliday, and I hope you will do your best to enter- 
)m. You know they are people that live in style, and have been 

the best. Won't you leave me some money, pa ? I want to 
r some eggs, and our butter is out ; and you know the butcher 
;hi8 morning.' 

^s and butter ! well done ! With all our cows and hens, we 
lake out without buying. If we keep on so, I tell you what it 
ihall all have to go to work, and get big hands and big feet, as 
lys.* 

r was not there. She had left the table with the rest, 
m serious now, wife ; this everlasting drain will clear us ont, 

upon it. Do you know it costs us more to live than it did in 
y } We shall have to sell all out, and I must ship off to sea 

, doy husband, stop with yonr nonsense. Ton know, when yon 
Dgs once ftU in oraer, you will be receiving en ia^viA %ra!i^>^^ 
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The Ctftuo amiKd tos<eacr tbe tworty Mini; Vit W eo«U aofc 
Mp beanog' m lisu. as be poi bis exaawted vilkt bade agda iato bii 
padbet, and vcni out to see to bis dko. 

Tbe expected c^aipaaT arriTed tbat aftnnoon, aad foond Captain 
HallidaT's carnage in vaiao^ for tbem at tbe boteU and a saaU wag- 
goo besides to carry f^^e baggage. 'A rerr eonTenient anangenent,' 
aa Cbaries, tbe boneet coazaoan, n:d, ' for tbe companT, mit verf 
bard for borte-flcsh to be lagging back and fortb ao manj'tblka, witb 
tbeir ererla^ting bcaps of baggage, so far throogb the sand. It takes 
a power of oats to keep thein up in any decent eondidoii« and he 
didn't beliere the Captain wonld get mncb thanks for it, after alL' 

* Well, bat the folks seem so clerer/ said Mary tbe cook, to whom* 
he made the remark ; and they are so happj ; and^ they praiae oar 
bread and butter so much, and seem so delighted witb our beantifal 
situation. It docs one good to hear *em.' 

* Yes, yes ; you women would work your fingers off, and bora yoor 
oycs out, if you can only get a little praise. But I'm a thinking, if 
the Captain ain't got a pretty long purse, what between his Insh 
ditclicfH, and liis Vermont fence-layers, and his York friends, he'll be 
clean riddled, and he U too cleyer a man to be so trod upon.' 

The good Captain' had been much harassed that day wi(!i the 
blunders of some of his hands, and the wants of others, and had 
forgotten all about visitors, until, on his approach home near supper 
time, when just ou the brow of the terraced plot that lay back of bis 
ho Mdw a company assecnbled, and looking round very com* 
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placently upon the groands and scenerj. Being too near to retreat 
m order to sare appearances, he made his way towards them. 

'Guptain Hallidaj, how do you do?' — and a gentleman, with a 
lady leaning on his arm, stepped briskly up and took his hand, and 
shook it with such cordiality as quite astonished the old Captain, and 
his sailor's heart was just susceptible enough to be touched with such 
a greeting. So he as cordially returned the salutation. 

* Glad to see you, sir ; glad to see you. Tour serrant, madam,' 
bowing politely to the lad;^. 

* Mrs. Windham, Captain Halliday.' The Captain bowed again to 
the lady. *■ Glad to see yon, madam.' 

' George, jump up here ! ' — and a fat, bull-headed yonng gentleman of 

about sixteen, sprang up from a rock upon which he was sitting. 

' Come here, George. Captain, this is my son George.' 
' How do you do, sir ? Tour son looks in good health, sir.' 
' Well, George does not enjoy good health, sir ; and it is mainly on 

his account we ha?e come into the country so late in the season, just 

for a change.' 

* Indeed, madam ! ' • 
'There seems to be something the matter with his stomach, Captain, 

and we have tried most everything, and it seems to do no good. So I 
told Mrs. Windham that I had long wanted to make you a visit up 
here, as you and I had been old friends, and I have heard so much said 
about yonr situation. I thought we would just run up and see how 
your conntry bread and butter and fresh air would agree with George.' 

* Glad to see you, sir. Are those the rest of your children ? ' 

* Ah, yes. Come here, you romps ! This is Jane, and here is Susan, 
and here is Helen. Here, nurse, hring the baby — Captain, I want to 
show you a sight. What do you think of that ? ' — taking off a gauze 
shawl, and exposing to view a little chub of a thing, that looked as 
though it had been stuffing from the day of its birth. * What do you 
say to that, Captain ? ' 

'Fat child, sir — fat child. City air seems to agree with your 
children.' 

* With all but our son George. Don't you feel like taking a little 
bread and milk ? Tou know, mamma, he ate nothing for dinner but 
that lamb chop — ^he wouldn't touch the dessert. I suppose milk you 
make no account of here, Captain ? ' 

* Oh no, sir.' The Captain could honestly say that ; so little came 
in after the calves had been supplied, that it was not worth thinking of. 

* I thought so. Nurse, you go in and take the baby, I guess she 
wonTd like some too, and see that George has stale bread in his milk ; 
I am afraid fresh bread might disagree with him.' 

* What a glorious life you must have of it here, Captoin Halliday ! 
everything within yourself. And this air, ah!* — taking in a long 
breath — * it makes one feel ten years younger.' 

* Ton have a charming place here, sir,' added Mrs. Windham, as the 
Captain made no reply to her husband, his mind being probably 
absorbed with the thought how Master George waa U> \^^ viy^^^ "^^^ 

6 
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milk, knowing, as he did, that there was scarcely enough for the milk- 
pitcher. * Such an extended fiew ! snch picturesque landscape ! and 
there is such a delightful stillness and quiet withal ; it seems as if 
nothing could ever tronhle one here.' 

* Trouhle ! my dear wife, they don't know anything about trouble in 
snoh a place as this. It must lie very delightful for you, Captain, after 
the storms of the ocean, to find yourself in snch a sonny harbor.' 

The Captain could have told them a different story, but he merely 
replied — 

' Tes, sir — yes, madam ; it is so.' 

There was a very busy company around the supper table that evening, 
and there was no Jack of praises of the bread, and the butter, and the 
cream, and the broiled chickens. Plate after plate disappeared, and 
were as fast replenished. Where they came from the Captain hardly 
knew, and was quite relieved when he found operations ceased, and the 
operators taking themselves into the parlor. 

* And now I want you, wife,' said he, as he rose from table, * to ask 
Mr. Lovell to come into my room, after he has done his supper. 1 
want tm have a little talk with him this evening.' 

* Oh, he has had his supper, pa, he has been to tea elsewhere. And 
what do you think ? he came up to me, and says, ^* Mrs. Halliday, you 
have a great many to lodge to-night, and I hope you will allow me to 
take any place that might be convenient. I can just as well sleep on a 
settee, or anything of the kind, as not." And it has happened very 
well, for now I can take bis room for young Windham, as his mother 
whispered to me that he liked a room to himself.' 

The Captain, not being very particular sometimes, let off some rather 
expressive adjectives, and coupled them all with the fat lubber ; but 
being hushed down by his wife, for whom he had a great regard, ended 
with an eulogy upon Lovell. 

* He is a man, every inch of him ; and it is a pity he should be 
turned out of his room for such a — ' 

*Do — don't pa. Never mind; you know we have been expecting 
them, and so we will treat them politely. Ton go to your room, and I 
will tell Mr. Lovell you want to see him. How that baby does scream ! 
I am afraid it has taken too much of the milk ; it was not very fresh, 
but it was the best I had.' 

' Good evening, sir, good evening. Glad to see you ; take a chair. 
This, you see, is iny room ; there is such a run of folks, what between 
my wife's friends, and my nieces' friends, and their friends, that I haul 
off as soon as decency wiU permit, and leave them to chat, and dance, 
and sing by themselves. However, you took me by storm last night. 
I haven't heard such music this many a day ; it made me think of 
days long gone by. But sit down, sir; sit down.' And Charles, 
who had been standing out of compliment to his host, took a seat as 
requested. 

* I am right glad you have come in, for I have been longing to have 
a talk with you ever since our chat this morning, and, in fact, ever 
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Moe I saw yon ; for, to speak plain, my young friend, you are a kind 
of nondescript that I can't fathom/ 

Charles smiled. * I am sorry, sir, if there is anything mysterions 
about me.' 

* There is, though, something very mysterious. To look at yon, and 
bear you speak, and see your manners, one would take yon for a 
thorough-bred gentleman ; and yet, if I am correctly informed, you 
ue a plain, laboring farmer.' 

* I hope, sir, the two are not inconsistent with each other.' 

The old gentleman was going to use a phrase with which he was a 
fitUe too familiar, but his better sense checked him ; so he stammered 
upon the most expressive words he could muster of a fair character. 

' They are very, very much so, sir ; as far from each other as heaven 
sod earth, at least in this place.' 

' I am sorry, sir, that such is your experience.' 

* Why, sir, only look at it. I have, I believe, a dozen men in my 
employ, the best I can get, and rather than have them in my house, 
have put up one for them, where they can eat, and sleep, and drink, 
and be as dirty as they please. And there isn't one of them that a 
decent man would want to room with. And just look around our place, 
at those farmers who live on their own land, and do their own work. 
They are rough and clownish themselves, and everything about them is 
of a piece with them *, they haven't the manners of a common sailor.' 

* What you say, sir, is, I fear, too true, from what little I have 
already seen of this place. But, perhaps, the fault is owing to the 
peculiarities of this town, rather than to any necessity. So far as I 
nave seen, those who are persons of any consideration here, do not 
work themselves. Many here are from the city, and their habits of life 
are the same as they brought with them ; and even those who live from 
the products of their farms depend upon hired laborers. It is not a 
proper farming community, and there is too great a distinction between 
the master and the man. The more respectable laborers have gone to 
places less exceptionable in this respect, and you are left with the 
refuse.* 

The Captain looked, with his keen eye, steadily at the young man, 
and for some time made no reply. 

* That is & view of things that has never struck me before. I don't 
know but you have got the right of the matter. And yet I don't 
hardly see through the thing, especially in your case. Now, I've seen 
aomething of the world, and know something of mankind. I can 
generally tell a minister, a merchant, a laborer, and a lawyer — only let 
me have a little talk with them. You was never out out for a plain, 
woiking farmer, my young friend. You can do a great deal better 
than that. Why, you could make your fortune with that Toice of 
yoniB, without ever lifting a finger to work, depend upon it ; or you 
eonld command a handsome salary as clerk.' 

Charles shook his head, and a glow spread over his countenance, and 
his eye sparicled with strong emotion. 

•I feel myself too much of a man, sir, to do eVl\iQi. \ Wi w^m^'st^ 
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tiTely poor, T know. I own but a small patrimony, but I am my own 
master there. I work upon my own soil ; I wait upon myself; I am 
•I no man's call ; I fear no man s frown, for no man do I owe. I bay 
no more than I can pay for ; I liye in a plain yet comfortable home ; 
•ad with a light heart I rise in the morning, and go to bed at night 
And behind my plough, or with my hoe in my hand, respect myself 
foil as much as I should in bargaining with my fellow men as a 
merchant, or using the powers of my mind as a lawyer, '* to make 
wrong appear the oetter side." ' 
The Captain took his hand and shook it heartily. 

* That's a man, that's a man ; you have got the right of it. And, 
depend upon it, with such feelings you will make yourself respected. I 
see throu|;^h it now. Ton feel your calling to be an honorable one — 
and so it is — and jon feel yourself equal to any.' 

* Not exactly, sir. I am, as I have said, comparatively poor. I live 
in a plainer house than you have erected for your laborers ; and I know 
that many, either wealthy or able to live in some style, are not very 
careful to place those who are not on an equality with themselves. I 
never obtrude myself, but only as circumstances place me endeavor to 
act my part with self-possession. And while I never court the rich, 
am not at all abashed m their company.' 

* Right, that's right again. Tou have g^t it. But you must have 
been educated. You must have had superior advantages.' 

'For schooling, I had the advantages which our district schools 
afford — nothing further. But my father lived long enough to cherish 
in me a taste for reading, and that of the more solid kind. The few 
accomplishments which you have been pleased to speak of, I have 
obtained in a way which is open to any person desirous to make 
himself agreeable, and who has a taste for the amenities of 
life. And attention to our personal appearance I hold to be almost 
a virtue.' 

Captain Halliday made no reply, but, for some time, pondered 
deeply on the words which came with so much earnestness from the 
lips of young Lovell. At length he asked — 

' But I have one more question to put to you. Can you make any- 
thing by farming ? * 

* f cannot expect to make money with the rapidity, nor to the extent, 
that some do by other employments. But a very little money goes a 
great way in the country, sir.' 

The old gentleman now straightened himself to a very erect posture, 
placed one hand on each knee, and shutting one eye, screwed his face 
into such a vinegar aspect that Charles had much ado to prevent 
himself from smiling. 

* A very little money goes a great way in the country ! Young man, 
I have heard that before ; they all preached it to me before I came ; 
but, sir, I find it takes a sight of money. It is a great humbug, sir. 
I believe, sir, as sure as there is a heaven above us, if John Jacob 
Astor should only go and buy a farm large enough, he'd sink his millions, 
■ir, in ten years. He'd be a poor man. Why, sir, just listen to me. 
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I had a handsome little fortane of thirty thonsand dolhirs clear money. 

Ten thousand I paid for this place, of two hundred acres. Well, at it 

I went ; there were waggons to hny, and ploughs, and oxen, and horses, 

and what not. One thousand went right slap off for these. Well, what 

was to he done next ? — ^it was the spring of the year. I had to hny hay 

for the cattle, oats for the horses, meal for the pigs ; pork, and tea, and 

batter, and sugar, and molasses. As long a list, sir, as I ever laid in for 

8 voyage to China. Well, the^ all said, ** Oh, it would all come back 

again when my crops came in." But how did it come back ? I 

cut a good crop of hay, but mustn't sell any of that; the cattle 

must eat that, or the farm would run out. So all that came 

back from that was a hundred dollars paid out for harvesting it. 

I had ten acres of com, a fair crop I believe. But I mustn't sell that, 

because the hogs must be fatted, and the cows must have meal in the 

winter, and the hens couldn't live by scratching, when the ground was 

froze. I had ten acres of oats, but my coachman said the horses had so 

much to do, the roads were so bad, and the loads so heavy, that if we 

didn't fill their bellies with oats, they would run down to nothing. 

And as to milk and butter, we could barely get along with five good 

cows, and get milk enough to stuff the bellies of the calves and the 

Irishmen. Not one solitary cent's worth could I sell. And all the 

time it was call, call, call for money. Why, sir, it has been nothing 

but dig ditches, build fences, feed creatures, and keep my pocket-book 

going from morning to night. People talk to me about my beautiful 

Slaoe. It may look very lovely to them, but when a man feels that his 
fe-blood is running away through his pockets, paradise itself wouldn't 
give him an^ pleasure to look at it.' 

' I fear, sir, you have had bad advisers, A man needs experience on 
a farm as well as in other business.' 

* He'll get it, sir, if he lives on one, no danger of that. It's all 
experience from beginning to end. But the great mystery to me is 
how they live ! And knowing what I do, to be frank with you, Mr. 
Lovell, 1 can't bear to think that a fine young fellow, with talents such 
as yon have, should be tied down to such a business, where a man must 
live upon the cattle's leavings, like a wild Indian, without he has got a 
pocket with no end to it to draw upon.' 

Charles saw that the Captain was in earnest, and after thanking him 
for the interest he toek in his affairs, in a plain off-hand manner 
unfolded to him his whole situation, the way in which he and his brother 
managed, and the gains which he had realised thus far, and his prospects 
for the future. 

• And now, sir, when everything around me is in such accordance mth 
my feelings — where such enjoyment attends rae in the midst of my occupa- 
tions, and where every respect is paid to me by those whose society is 
really to be prized, why should 1 relinquish my calling, and hazard a 
certain independence for the cares, and risks, and vexations of a more 
enticing profession ? ' 

It was some time before the Captain replied ; at length he laid his 
hand on LorelVs arm — 
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' Mr. Lorell, hire rra any objeedoos to let me leoonptaj foi it 
■ftiBe tine to Tcrar hom^ ? * 

* None in tlie letst, sir ; but sboTiM be most happy to take yon tboii' 

* Done, then, it*s a btrpain ; and as soon as mj good friendi \m, 
wbo hare come all the war from the dtj to ace me, haTe ^ tharfi 
of broUed chickens, and bread and butter, and so on, I will be mfy 
It if Strang to me to hev people, who come from a place when tm 
ia eTeiTtbing the earth can produce, ng-ht under their noses, talk m 
mnch aWit eating: when ther get into the conntrj. One woald tkiik 
they came from the midst of war, famine, and pestilence/ 



CHAPTER X. 



Ch4BLbs had not forj^tten his engagement with Captain "HMXMvf, 
and in about a week alter the conTersation recorded in the last chap- 
ter. Pomp, ligired up to a neat buggy, was standing at the gate, aad 
Captain UiUhuaT, with his great-coait hanging on his arm, in oompaay 
with Lot ell, was* opening the gate, and looking with rather a duhuNU 
ezpresaion at the sprightly creature, as he t^w his ears back and 
forward, and pawed the earth in his impatience. 

* You haf e got a fine horse here, sir, but he looks rather young and 
gay; I am no great hand at riding, and prefer gentle horses. 

* He is under perfect command, sir ; as much so as ever your ship 
was when you had a good helmsman.* 

* Do you know him ?* 

* Oh yes, sir, perfectly — ^he is my own, sir. I have had the breaking 
of him. and keep him here a little while, so as not to let him losehu[ 
good manners.' 

* Well, well, sir, I trust to what you say ; but from his looks I should 
rather lace a hurricane in a good s^ip, than be behind him alone.' 

The good beast stood perfectly sull until they had got well seated, 
and then stepped off at a very moderate gait, increasing it to a firm 
steady trot 

* He treads firmly, and appears to carry us with great ease ; do you 
say you own him ? 

* Yes, sir, and have had the pleasure of breaking him to my own mind. 
He knows ray voice, and I believe would obey me if everything should 
break down, and get against him.' 

* lie is a pretty creature, and I suppose you are very fond of him.' 

*■ Almost too much so, for I find it rather hard being separated ; but 
I shall only keep him up here occasionally. My brother must have him 
part of the time, (or he is as tond of him as I am.' 

* Well, well, I begin to see into things. You make your business 
your pleasure — you take care of your own things yourself, and you get 
fond of the employment. I suppose you are your own groom ? * 

*■ I am, sir ; and I can go in the darkest night and harness him with- 
oat the least trouble, for I know wViwe ww^thing is.* 
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Charles felt some little concern about things at home, not that he 
ttpeeted to find everything oat of order, or different from the usual 
course. Bat, not expecting sach an addition to their little circle, lest 
Aunt Casey might not be as well prepared as she would like. 

It was qnite dark before Charles saw the light from the cottage 
twinkling through the trees. Pomp winnowed, as was his custom, as 
Boon as reined np at the gate, and in a moment Augustus was running 
out to meet his fayorite. A cordial greeting passed between the 
brothers, and then the Captain shook his hand heartily, when Aagostus 
Went to caressing Pomp, who by very significant signs was manifesting 
his delight at being again at his home. 

* Aye, aye,' said the Captain, * you are all of a piece. You boys, I see, 
love one another, and you ain't ashamed to show it ; and yon loye 
your horse, and he lores you. Ton will be happy whether you lire in 
a big house or a little one. May you always keep in the track you 
have got into.' 

Augustus jumped into the waggon, and Pomp pranced, and capered 
away towards the stable, like a boy returning to a loved home, while 
Charles led his guest through the little grove towards the low light 
that was shining so cheerfully beyond it. 

He opened the door, and at once Captain Halliday was in the place 
he had so much desired to see, and, for a moment, he stood and con- 
templated the scene. Just before him, near the centre of the room, 
stood a table heatly spread for the evening meal, with everything 
on it glistening in the light of a large glass lamp which stood upon 
it. The knives, and forks, and plates, and tea set, as highly polished 
and arranged in as much order as he was accustomed to see at home ; 
while, all around the room, each article seemed to be in its place, and 
in good condition. All this he saw at a glance, and then advanced to 
pay his respects to the matronly personage who was seated near the fire 
m an old-fashioned rocking chair. One who had known Aunt Casey 
in former days, would have supposed that she had of late forgotten her 
widowhood, and * was setting her cap ' for a new companion. 

Aunt Casey, however, had no such thoughts, but had merely imbibed 
the spirit of the master of her modest home, and was making the best 
of what she had. A neat dark calico dress, open at the neck and 
bosom, and displaying there a very white surplice handkerchief, adorned 
her person ; while a plain cap, with a small lace border, beyond which 
her light brown hair slighted protruded in its parting above her yet 
onwrinkled brow, adorned her head. Her chair kept rocking, even 
after the door had opened ; but no sooner did she see Charles than she 
sprang towards him, and apparently forgetful of the presence of a 
stranfi^er, caught him round the neck, and gave him a real mother's 
blessing. « 

' Aunt Casey, this is Captain Halliday — a gentleman with whom I 
am staying.' 

Perhaps a little abashed at the freedom she had been taking, some 
little confusion was manifested in her reception, and she stepped back, 
and made aa good a cartsey as she knew ho^. Bill \.\i<& Qv^Vasl^ ^v^ 
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mm. wH<pl wiA mA s finnl ^nclK H* j 1 j iiiiil twrii |^ 
htff Mdv tokuc Itc bsadL dbook ' "" 

'IflMfarkippf to tn joa, i 
«h* Wf •» Btfacr aor Blither bad 
ai|aa«icait»be/ 

'Bat it flta't every jooa; aaa tiiat if Jakm 
taum^M ml 3a, taarthfdp]tm»g}am/ 

'Ibetiete joa, madam. Somebov er atiho; keaeematokm^ 
aa the right tRKlL Heharmadea* fiicad of bm abaaij; aaillam 
taikea the Ubertj of coming with hia^ jart to ho In mm tibit k« 
ieeam to love oo aiach/ 

Tbo obi ladj now broke into one of bcr little Aort laagfaa : * WcK, 
iir, it if aot mneb of a plaee, as joa lee, bat we trjr to ■■be the belt 
of it» aad majbe we are as bappf ee saaj wbo lira ia graader boank 
I baow I am ; bat pUaie tike a seat, airy aad amke jeanoif as mmk 
at borne aa joa eaa.' 

*l will, amdam, aad with Tonr leave will ait toward joar |oal 
§n ; it fe«lf plcaant, as the air begias to be a little kacB* eapecHDy 
n^at. Bat sbaU I not be ia joor wa j ; ' 

'llot ia the least, sir, if the ssmII of the food woa't be offieamve/ 

'Qaito the coatrary, madam, I aasnre joa; for the flavor of it, 
or aomething dse, bai givea me a aharp appetite. Now, doa't bt 
mt biader joa a moment.' 

Cbarief bad slipped into the adjoining room, and the old hdj 
watehed an opportnnitj, as soon as she conld, to step ont and have 
a word with him. 

* Uow glad I am that Ton have happened to call in this CTening, for 
Angnstos has killed one of the jonng tnrkers to-daj, and I th<ni^t 
I'd make it into a fricasee — Ton know he is so fond of them. If Td 
known it thoii^^h, dear, I should haTe had it roasted, jnst for yonr sake.' 

' Ob, I shall like it just as well, anntj — I know it will be good. 
If Tou could as well as not, giTe us a cup of coffee.' 

Aunt Casey had a waj of doing things that was so quiet, that one 
who was in a hurrj might have some apprehensions lest she would 
never get along with the work in hand. But at half-past six, their 
hour for supper, everything was upon the table, and the little family 
was standing each at the back of his chair. The Captain was too 
much of a gentleman, even in such a plain establishment, to take his 
scat before the mistress of the table — therefore, did as he saw the 
others do. 

The old lady looked at Charles to see whether he would think it 
best, under the circumstances, to do as he was accustomed. But 
Charles had too strong a sense of duty to Him whom he acknowledged 
as the Giver of His mercies, to omit his services to Him, even in the 
presence of one who did not thus acknowledge the gift of God. At 
once his voice was beard, humbly supplicating a blessing. It was 
short but appropriate, and uttered with much feeling. The old lady 
w/pc'd her eyoa, and all settled to t.\ie bnavneaa X^tox^ \.\i<^m.« 
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'Well, well well, madam; you call yoaraeWes poor folks; but if 
thia is the way yon Ut e, I can tell you there are many rich folks that 
might be glad to board with you. Bless my soul, what a supply you 
ha?e got here ! ' 

'I hope it may prove as good as it looks ; but it is all, you see, sir, 
come of our own raisin'.' 

Taking everything together, it had really a look that was by no 
means disagreeable to a hungry man. For immediately opposite 
Charles was a large white platter, well tilled with the turkey, cut into 

Pieces, and sprinkled with a good supply of light pu£fy dumplings, 
n the centre of the table was a plate heaped up with smoking biscuit, 
flanked on one side with a dish of baked sweet apples, with large 
cracks in them, through which the rich juice was forcing its way, and 
on the other by a bowl of quince sauce. A liberal plate of butter 
and a glass saucer of plum sweetmeats, completed the assortment. 
The latter was, doubtless, together with the cup of coffee, an addition 
iu honor of their guest. The Captain made no objection to anything 
that was handed to him, so that his plate had something the appearance 
of Jupiter atad.his satellites; for there stood around it a saucer with 
the largest apple in it, and a little plate with quince sauce, and a 
glass saucer of the plums, and his cup of coffee, with the rich cream 
floating on its top. And the Captain went to work with the determi- 
nation of a man of business. To say nothing of other things, the 
baked apples and the coffee, in a particular manner, seemed to claim 
his notice. 

* I should like to know, madam,' he remarked, as he handed his 
cup to be filled the third time, 4f there is any such thing as my 
getting a recipe for the making of this coffee. It is the best I ever 
tasted in my life.' 

The old lady broke again into a short laugh, the idea of her giving 
a recipe for anything she prepared was so ridiculous to her. 

* I am glad it suits yon, sir. We don't often have it for tea, but 
Charlie told me he thought you might relish it after your ride. I 
think the cream sometimes makes a great difference in coffee, and 
maybe the apples give it a relish.' 

*■ And do you keep these young men on such fare all the time ? ' 
Another short laugh. 

* Not just the same, sir. Sometimes we will have a chicken, maybe, 
or a sUce of ham, or a little fried pork, or, maybe, a little fresh meat, 
just as it happens. I think a little change is good, and not have the 
same thing too much. In the country so, where a butoher only 
comes once in a while, we make things do that we raise ourselves ; 
and with a little change in the way ot cooking them, I don't see but 
we get along quite comfortable.' 

'I don't see but you do, madam. I don't doubt you live quite as 
well as I do, and it costs me, I daren't say how much, but a deal 
of money each year.' ^ « 

* Ob, la I "Well, you see, sir, the things we mo&lV^ tsai^ vc^ ^V^\.^^ 
ralaie. The cbickena ain't much trouble to raise *, \l \;q^<^ «k\\X*^^ \!^%'«&. 

6a 
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at the first, and a little care, but Tery soon they do for themselves, 
and pick up around what they want ; and then, when the boys harrest, 
they fat up. And I had pretty gooid Inck with the turkeys this year ; 
they ain*t large, but they're tender and good. And our pork and 
hama are our own raising; and the boys sell com and buckwheat 
enough to buy our wheat ; and what with potatoes, and apples, and 
quinces, and such like as we haTe, a body with a little manac^ement 
can make a good Tariety, without any outgo of money. And what 
batter and eggs I sell buys our butcher^s meat, so that only our sugar, 
and tea, and coffee, and molasses, is what we have to buy ; and a little 
family, yon know, sir, don't need spend much for them. 

The Captain made no reply, but his mind was very busy revolving 
the difference between the apparent wants and the real comforts of life ; 
and inwardly regretting that he had not, at a much earlier period, 
taken a meal at Aunt Casey's. 

' And now, Captain Halliday,' said Charles, < I promised you an 
opportunity to have ^our cigar ; and if you will take this arm-chair in 
the corner of our big fire-place, I assure you no one will be offended 
by the smoke.' 

' A capital place — ah me ! Why what a comfortable chair this is ; 
a man might rest in it for the night.' 

* And if you will excuse me for a few moments, as I have some 
things to see to at the barn, I will soon be back.' 

* By all means. I shall be contented here, you may depend.' 

Charles stepped into his little room, and was soon out again, arrayed 
in his working- dress. 

' I am fit for rough and tumble now, sir, without the fear of soiling 
my clothes.' 

' Bless my soul ! Ah ! I see you dress according to your business. 
Well, I don't know, if I was a young girl, but I should fall in love 
with you as soon in this rig as the other.' 

Charles smiled, and taking the lantern, he and Augustus left the 
room. 

* He is a man, every inch of him, put on what dress he will.' 

* Indeed he is, sir ; there is few like him.' 

* And he tells me you all live here as one family.' 

* Ah, yes, sir. You see the boys was left alone, and they wanted to 
begin for themselves, and they wanted a home like ; and so Charles 
proposed to me to find all we wanted to use in the family, and for me 
to tdke care of them. And a blessed thing it's been for me, for it 
makes my poor home so pleasant — it seems like living, now. And 
then, all my little airnens, now I can lay up. Whv, sir, only to think 
the last season ! — we counted it up one evening, and what do you think 
it come to? Twenty- five dollars, clear money; and I have been 
making ever since.' 

The Captain could not but meditate a little about the sum, which 
the old lady thought of such magnitude. How far would twenty-five 
dollars go in his hands ! 

* I suppose you have but little company.' 
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* Well, not a great deal, sir ; and yet there aiu't but few evenings 
when Charles is home, that there ain't some one in, sometimes to tea, 
sometimes just to spend the evening. You see, sir, he is mnch set by, 
in this place, both by rich and poor. There's Parson Jamieson, the 
Episcopal minister, a lovely man as ever breathed the breath of life, he 
seems to look upon him as a brother. And then there's Parson 
Somers, the Presbyterian minister, he thinks a world of Charles. And 
then there's Colonel Johnson, who lives in that large, old-fashioned, 
nice honse yon see on the road, just afore you get here, the old Colonel 
clean doats upon him ; and Miss Lucy, his daughter, eJie is one of the 
finest young ladies in the place, and she treats him as if he was a 
toother. But it's .no wonder they love him. And Parson Somers 
teUed me the other day, that he could go ahead of most of the 
ministers in the Bible ; and it's no wonder, for he is never idle. The 
moment he comes in from his work, off he'll go and change his dress, 
and fix himself up nice, and sits right down, looking like any gentleman, 
and it's write and read, write and read, all the time. He has got a 
head full, you may depend upon it.' 

How long the old lady might have gone on, there is no telling, for it 
was a theme she never got tired of ; but the entrance of the young men 
cautioned her that it was time to stop. 

Captain Halliday listened to her with deep attention ; he was much 
interested in her description, and was no doubt moralising upon it ; but 
a thought just then came into his mind in reference to the lady herself. 

' I think Mr. Lovell told me, madam, that your husband died at sea.' 

* He did so, sir ; he died on the voyage to China.' 

* In what year ? ' 

* Well, it was 18 — . He wasn't well when he left home, but he said 
he thought the sea air would revive him, but he- didn't get no better.' 

* Do you remember the name of the ship } ' 

*It was the ** Huntress," sir ; but the Captain's name I can't so well 
remember ; it was Halli something ; but it seemed to me it sounded 
very much like yours, sir. It came into my mind when Charles men- 
tioned your name, sir, that it was like the Captain of that ship.' 

* You are right, madam. Your husband's name was John ?' 

* Oh yes, sir — John Casey.' 

* The same, madam ; the very same. I was the Captain of that 
ship, and well remember the death of your husband.' 

* Oh dear, sir ; can you tell me any thing about him ? how did he die ?' 
And the tears began to steal down the old lad^^'s cheek, while Charles 

and Augustus drew near to the speakers, in their interest for her. 

*. He di(d, madam, as I wish I might die, when my turn comes, 
though I fear I am not making the preparation I ought. I've got so 
many things to plague my soul with, about this world's affairs, that I 
have no chance hardly to think of the next. But I will tell you all 
about it, madam. Jolm had not been well for some time before we got 
into the latitude of the Cape, and as we began to feel the chilly winds, 
as we ran soutli to double the Cape of Good Hope, he had to take to his 
berth. I saw he wasn't fit for duty, and so mAde lim ^<&«^ \^^^ \ %s^^ 
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we did wbat wo etmld for him to make him comfortable, but as we had 
a ttormj time of it, and most of ns for days together had to be on deck, 
John would hare fared badly, if it hadn't been for a good friend he 
ibnnd in a young Roman Catholic' 

Poor Aunt Casey lifted up her hands and eyes, as though horror- 
stricken. 

' Don't be alarmed, my good madam ; don't be alarmed. I used to 
feel towards those fellows as you doubtless do. I am no Catholic, and 
ain't like to be, and I'tc seen a ^ood deal of their hocus-pocus work ; 
and I don't fancy them. But this young man, Catholic or no Catholic, 
was what I call a good Christian man. He kept very much by him- 
self, was civil to every one, and in no way disposed to obtrude his 
opinions to any one. 

' Sometimes I saw him talking to John ; he noticed him probably 
because he saw that he looked so pale and miserable. But as soon as 
John took to his berth, down he went, and there you might see him, 
sometimes talking to him ; sometimes giving him some nice thing, 
which he had got the cook to fix for him ; or giving him his medicine, 
or something or other. I felt afraid, sometimes, lest he might bo 
filling the poor fellow's head full of nonsense ; but I didn't like to say 
anything, because I saw he knew how to take care of a sick person 
better than any of us. So I let it run on until one day he comes to me 
and, says he — 

* " Poor John is near his end, I believe." 

* So down I went. The sailors seldom have much religion to spare, 
and I have often felt a very sad heart, I assure you, because, when 
standing by the dying bed of some of my men, I hadn't a word to say 
to the poor fellows that might direct them on their long and unknown 
journey. But somehow I felt as if I must say something to John. I 
feared he had been made to believe that the Virgin, or some saint or 
other, would take charge of him, and see him safe to Heaven. Now, 
I knew that all of them together would be of no more use at such a 
time than an umbrella in a Typhoon. So I was determined to find out 
what the poor fellow thought about the matter. **Well," said I, 
**John, you seem to be drawing near to port." 

* *'' I am, sir ; I am near my end. Captain ; and I thank yon for all 
your kindness to me." 

* ** That's neither here not there, John," said I. " You was faithful 
at your post, when you was well, and it's no more than my duty to see 
that you are as well provided for as circumstances will permit. A 
ship's steerage is a poor place to be sick in, anyhow; but, John," said 
J, **how is it with you about other matters? You are not long for 
this world, you know." 

* " I am not, sir ; but I have no fears on that account." 

* ** But you know, John," said' I, " we sailors don't generally keep so 
good a look out for the next world as we do for the shoals and breakers 
of the port we are nearing." 

* *^ I know it, sir, it's too true. But I lay my trust in One that is 
mighty to save." 
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The Captain's voice now trembled so as scarcely to enable him to get 
out the sentence. 

* " Whom do yon mean, John ? " said I. 

* *' I mean," he said, with his eyes bright and gazing full upon me, 
"I mean the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of sinners. I have been a 
poor sinner, but He came to save sinners,and He said * Whosoever cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out ' ; and I have gone to Him and my 
soul is full of peace." ' 

Aunt Casey could restrain herself no longer, but, leaning back in her 
chair, burst out into a flood of tears, while each one present, not excepting 
the old Captain, silently joined with her. As soon as the violence of 
her feelings had somewhat subsided, she gave vent in words to her 
feelings of gratitude. 

* The Lord be praised for his mercies to my poor husband ! Bless the 
Lord, oh my soul ! ' 

* I say ** Amen ! " for you madam, with all my heart.* 

' But how did it come about, sir > Who instructed him ? How did he 
learn such precious truths ? ' 

* You shall bear, madam. I have told yon that my suspicions had 
been excised lest the young man had put wron^ notions into his head, 
but when I heard him express his firm trust m One ' — the Captain's 
voice again faltered — * I felt a load off my mind. ** John," said I, ** I 
am glad to hear you speak so. I was afraid that the young man who 
has been so kind to you, might have been putting some wrong notions 
in your head, teaching you to put your trust in some saint or other. Tou 
know he is a Roman Catholic." 

* ** I don't know, sir," said John, ** what persuasion he holds to ; I 
never asked him. Only I know that he has been a good friend to one 
that was a stranger to him, and that he has said precious prayers for me, 
and has tried to make me feel that if I would confess all my sins, and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, I should be saved. And do you 
think that was wrong ? " 

* " No, John," said I ; " and may God bless him for it ! " So you 
see, madam, your husband was enabled to die in peace through the kind 
offices of a Roman Catholic* 

* May the Lord bless him, wherever he is on the face of the earth ! ' 

* I say " Amen ! " to that too, madam. And now, Mr. Lovell, what 
do you say for a start toward home ? ' 

* The horse is ready, sir, when you say the word.* 

•Well, madam ' — rising and taking the old lady by the hand — *I came 
to see you out of curiosity, and I have been highly gratified with my visit. 
I see that happiness and good order, and all the decencies of life, can be 
enjoyed under a very humble roof, and that it would be a great deal 
better for us all to think less of show and more of such things as really 
contribute to our happiness. Good-bye, madam. This is not the last 
time, I hope, that I shall see you.' 

* Oh I hope not, sir ; you have told me that, sir, which has made me 
almost too happy. I ain't got anything now to ask for more.* 



CHAPTER XI. 

Ab the letter which Margaret Simmons had placed in the haodi o( 
Charles Lo?ell will now be of use in the progress of our story, it may 
as well, perhaps, be giren to the reader without fiirther eomment 

' Mk. Cha&i^s Lotbll : 

' As I hare ever had a sLooere respect for joa, sinoe we wen 
diildren together, and as I kaow yoa are now much thought oC and respected 
bj most people, and as you hare not. like many others since I have grown i^ 
passed me by unnoticed, because £illen into poverty, and especially sinee. is 
an hour of heart-breaking agony, you acted such a kind and g»ieroa3 [Nrt, I 
cannot bear the thought of leanng the world without letting yoa know tiie 
cause of that suffering, nor can I bear the thought that yon should think of 
me, even after 1 am dead, worse than I desnte. I have been tbib, I know, 
and light, and fond of such things as our drcumstanoes eould not afford ; I 
have had a fondness for the gayer things of life ; I wanted to iHeak av&y 
from my poor condition, and take a stand with Uiose who Uve in the higher 
walks of life. Oh, I have hsd foolish, foolish thoughts about such things I 
But they hare gone now; the bubble has burst; my folly has come 
upon me. bitterly do I suffer, and hope is gone. 

' A young man, amongst others thst frequented our lone house for the 
purpose of fishing, took particular pains to be sgreeable. I heard, aoddeut- 
ally, that he was very rich. He was not attractive in his appearance, bat he 
dressed finely, and seemed to have money to squander. He was at fost very 
kind to me. I had no adviser — my poor mother, yoo know, she had no sospi- 
cions. I associated with him. He seemed honest and honorable, and offered to 
marry me ; only he wished that it might be secreUy done, as his father, who 
W8S a very old aud queer man, might disinherit him if he knew he had married 
a poor girL His father could not live long, he said, as he was then far gone 
with a cancer, and as soon as he was dead I should be takoi to the city aud 
live in style. 

' Ah ! how could I think a mitn could want to deceive one whom he seemed 
to love, and who was aloue and unprotected, as he knew me to be? I had 
some fears ; but, in an evil hour. I yielded to his views, and accompanied him 
to one whom he said was a clergyman, in another State, and was married. I 
took no certificate ; I had no witnesses. For some time all seemed to be well, 
although my fears began to arise. All at once the whole truth was told me ; 
and by whom ? By him iu whom I had trusted. On that sad evening when, in 
my misery, you found me, he revealed to me the terrible fact that our marriage 
was only a counterfeit ; that the ceremony was performed by a oompauion 
of his own, who, for the time, assumed the character of a clergyman, and who 
had left the country to be gone many years. In my misery I pleaded with 
him, but he merely offered me a purse of gold. The rest you know. I shall 
soon be in eternity, and would not add to my g^t by telling you an untruth. 
I have reasou to thiuk that he never gave me his right name, from the fact 
that I find on this ring, which he took one evening from his finger and put 
upon mine, that it has the initials of quite another name engraven on the 
inside. I commit it to you. I wish no revenge ; but oh ! if you should ever 
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meet him, and fiod anothor as foolish aa myself io danger from him, 
alirrn her in season, save her as you would from the fangs of a deadly serpent. 
May God bless you for your Iciudaess to a poor, unhappy, lost girl ! 

'Margaret Simmons.' 

Ifargaret Simmons was dead, but Charles beliered he had indeed 

met with the wretch who was, to all intents, her murderer. He could 

not tell why, but he had always in his own mind associated the muffled 

horseman, whom he had occasionally seen pass his cottage, with the 

one whom he saw ill-treat that poor girl ; and also with the roan who 

was sheltered under his roof, and the attendant upon those lovely 

females durine that summer storm. He had, as we have seen, again 

met him. He has heard his name — ^has been introduced — and is, at 

times, an occupant of the same habitation. The ring Charles still 

retained, and the initial letters engraved on its interior were Y. D. H. 

He had, as opportunity offered, examined the gentleman's hand ; it 

had never labored, was delicate as many a lady's. Why Mr. Vander- 

bose should treat him with such marked incivility he could not imagine, 

unless suspicious that the eye of Lovell had been upon him in his secret 

visits to the region where he lived. But for his incivility Chwrles 

cared not. The injunction of the wretched Margaret bore upon his 

mind. He feared not, indeed, that the miserable coward would dare 

venture to trifle with one situated as Julia was ; but how could he 

bear the thought that virtue and loveliness should be in the power of 

such an one, although shielded by all the defence and protection of the 

most sure marriage .* 

Charles had, probably, never read th« instructive history of the hero 
of La Mancha. Nor had he experience enough of worldly matters to 
have learned the lesson, that there are a great many evils which cannot 
very well be righted here. He felt sure that one of those bright and 
sunny beings who flitted about in his presence, as emblems of innocence 
and love, was in danger of throwing away her young and happy life by 
connection with a man without virtue, without honor, without even the 
oommon feelings of humanity ; and his spirit was troubled within him, 
and he resolved to do what he could to prevent it. 

A few days after the visit recordea in the last chapter. Captain 
Halliday requested him to take a walk to his bams, and see some of his 
fine stock. It was late in the afternoon, just after his return from 
school, and the last day that Charles expecte^i to remain at the house 
where he had been treated so kindly. 

* I know that you are a ^ood judge of horseflesh, Mr. Lovell. I want 
to see if you know anything about cows. You know, I suppose, that 
I have a fine stock of foreign cattle ? ' 

*I have heard you had, sir. I should very much like to look at them.* 

* Come along, then. I take some pleasure in showing them, and 
that IS pretty much all the good they have done me as yet/ 

* Are they not profitable, sir, as milkers ? I have heard great stories 
of the quantity ot milk and butter such creatures yield.' 

* Well, it's pretty much like the rest of the story I've told you about 



mj farm. Ererythuif leemf to end like Ik* 

KilkfiDoj catt—tUere if uothmg left wortk aiBi 

vou gee, la the tint pLaee, cost a ei^ht of rncniej. I 

how much, for (ear jroa will think me a grester fool £■» I xadlijm. 
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Well, since I jg^a?e do much for them,^ why of oonae Ha^initl 



extra care taken of them; and §o I have 

l^oCeiM* to know all aboot toch matteia. I givB IdAiifinn drikat 

uontbf and ground enough to raise what he wanla ftr Ida < 

and to pasture a cow— one hundred and eig^ilydallaii*; 

out of pocket, brides other things.' 

* I suppose, sir, jrou sell milk'and bdtter eoiomA to 

< Sell milk and butter 1 Why, Mr. LoreU, I Seto husffal '. 
half my butter since I ha?e been here/ 

As they were walking together, Chaxies tmned tovnda ihs C^ftaia 
a look of great astonishment. 

*Yuu may well look astonished, my young liiflod; fiDrifsr 
matter of great wonderment to me ; and sometimei — hot it ' 




good. I know, but I can't help it — it makes me swear. People ny ti 
me, " Oaptain Halliday, how Independent yon onut li ie ^ jwu ««a 
milk, ana butter, and all that/' But, sir, I tell j<m ham it u, Tst 
see tbe|r have calres ; well, if It was common stock, why tbey wmUIs 
fatted in a short time, and then go off to the bntehac, and we shonii 
have the milk. But these calres are too pretty to sell; all iinp«tndkai 
•peoldeili aud spotted. That fellow will say to me, <* Captain HaDidi^ 
you wouldn't think of parting with that calf; it'a a pictore of a cnatony 
ttud then goes on with a long lingo, showing me its fine pointi^ andsfl 
that i aiiUBO, fool-like, I let him have his waj. And then the eslf ii 
bu fine, that ho must have the best of keepmg— all the cow's milk, 
and more too, if ho oan drink it.' 

* But I suppose you sell them sometimes, sir, after they are aoae- 
wbat grown : euoh etook bring high prices in our country.' 

' There, too, is another tail to the end of that kite. Whenever I 
talk of selling some of the larger creatures, they all join in a cry 
against it. ** Why, Oaptain nalliday I if you sell your stock what will 
heooiue of your farm } — it will all ruu out ; the more stock a man can 
keep, the better for the farm." So you see, sir, how it is — the hay, and 
oorn, and oats can't be sold, because the cattle want them ; and the 
cuttle can't he sold, because the farm will go to ruin without them; 

aud what the , Mr. Lovell, I don't like to say bad words befonre 

yuu— but what, under heaven, is to be left for me? Don't you see, sir, 
nothing hut to pay the downs' wages, stuff their bellies, and provide 
for my family as I can } * 

They had stopned by the ban, and the Captain was standing, with 
one band hold oi the post, and with the other making such significant 
gestures as the excitement of the occasion demanded; for he had 
worked himself up, as he always did, when upon this subject. 

* And that ain t all, Mr. Lovell. I like nospitolity, sir — I like to 
reooive it abroad, and I like to exercise it at home. But, sir, I tell you 
— ho spoke now in a whisper — * between you and me, and this post, 
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tertaining of folks, wbo come and throw themselves upon you as 
was common property — folks, too, that have no more claim than 
massing acqaaintance, who wouldn't put their hands in their 
for a York sixpence to saye me from limbo, and who seem to 
it they lay me under obligations by praising^ my fine situation, 

that. I tell you, sir, it ain't the thing — ^I'm tired of it. But 

let's get oyer the bars, and see the stock/ 

rles was too much of a farmer not to be able to appreciate the 

'ul creatures, and soon showed that be was no noyice, by at once 

ig out here and tbere an animal that exhibited the right marks. 

specially he singled out as tbe most perfect of its kind, and was 

7dTm in its pn^ises. 

a ! I see, sir,' said the dairyman ; * the young man is no fool 

the matter — ^he's picked out ** Daisy " among the whole herd. 

r, she's a picture. What delicate horns ! and such a slim 

And look along her back, Captain Halliday, as straight as an 

and so broad across the hips ; and what a fine yellow bag, and 
ats large and well set; and her legs, sir — did you ever see 
iter limbs on a race-borse ? Ah, sir, sbe's a beauty — I' ye often 
ou.* 

Captain had indeed beard the story often before — be knew it 
well by heart. 

d how mucb milk do you say she giyes, Mr. Bronson ? ' 
Ik, sir ! oh there's no telling how much, but there's a power of it, 
9U see, sir, I lets the calf take as much as he wants, and then I, 
der, and feeds the two other calves. So you see with that, sir — 
t witb the help of a little oil cake, tbe other two are as sleek as 
ole, sir, you ever see.' 

ow us the calf, Bronson ; where is it ? I want Mr. Lovell to see 
If.' 

at I will, sir ; and if be or any other man ever saw a finer, then 
me ain't Bronson M'Gaw, that's all.' 

I so Mr. Bronson M'Gaw sprang into the stable, and in a moment 
)ut he jumped again, with the calf behind bis heeb, jumping and 
g, in bigb glee, with the sight of its dam. 
leyer saw a more beautiful creature, sir — spotted, too, exactly 
i mother. How old is it, sir ? ' 

lat is more than I know — old enougb to kill, and fat enough too, 
14 think.' 

la, Captain Halliday, you wouldn't think of such a thing, to sell 
ly's" calf, and a heifer too. It would be like cutting your own 
, sir ; 4ndeed it would.' 
ch a calf as that, sir, with tbe fine qualities of the mother, should 

killed, sir. I agree with Mr. Bronson there.' 
)u fancy it then, do you ? ' said the Captain, eyeing Charles with 
it smile playing at the corners of his mouth, 
lo indeed think, sir, that 1 never saw its equal. And bow old 
u say it was ? ' — turning to Mr. M'Gaw. 
st six weeks and a day old. sir.' • 
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* It is Tery large, indeed, for one of that age. I ahonld not have 
been anrprised if yon had said three months, instead of six weeks.' 

* Mr. LoYeU, step round here, will you } * Charles followed fte 
Captain to some little distance, while the man let the calf get at its 
mother, still holding the end of the rope in his hand, and muttering to 
himself something about the wickedness of slaying a creature of tb 
like of that. When the Captain had got far enough to be oat of 
hearing, he tnmed to Charles. 

' Mr. LoTell, it ain't often that I hare met with a man, young or 
old, that I have taken the fancy to that I have to yon ; nor one from 
whom I have learned so many things, that might have been profitable 
to me, and may yet be. But that ain't to the purpose. That calf, I 
agree with you, is too good to kill. If I should try to sell him, ten 
chances to one they wouldn't give me one quarter what it is wortli. 
Now, if you will accept of it, as a present from a friend,' — ^taking the 
hand of Charles, and giving it a hearty grasp — * yon shall hare it. 

Charles was utterly confounded. It was, indeed, in his ciremn- 
stances, a most valuable gift ; but he felt a great delicacy in aeceptuig 
it, lest it should be like takin? advantage of a noble heart. 

* Captain Halliday, I thauK you most heartily for the kind feeUngi 
you are pleased to express towards me. Ton hare treated me with 
unexpected attention since I have been with you, and both yourself and 
family have laid me under obligations that I cannot well express. 
From our relative positions, I had no right to expect anything beyond 
mere civility. I have received nothing but courtesy and kindness.' 
Charles blushed deeply, for he was much excited. 

* I understand, sir, what you mean by our ** relative positions " in 
society. I have seen too much of the world to be affected by such 
matters. Your conduct, while with us, has been that of a genUeman, 
and your manliness in upholding your own calling, although one that 
demands hearty toil, has won my sincere respect ; and I am glad of 
this opportunity to acknowledge it. The trifling gift I offer is merely 
that you may have some memento of one who values your friendship.' 

* I cannot, under such circumstances, refuse to take what woula be 
to me of great value ; but I hope, sir, the friendship which you have 
been pleased to offer me will not need such a token of remembrance.* 

* I hope not, sir ; but the creature is yours, and I will send my man 
with it any day that you say. ** Young Daisy " will be in good hands. 
Ah, that old woman ! Some may look down upon her, but I t^U you, 
young man, she has a warm heart ; and I hope you will stick to her, so 
long as she has a pulse to beat.* 

* Never fear that, sir ; I should as soon think now df deserting a 
parent.' 

* I believe you. But don't you say a word to that Scotchman what 
kind of a bargain we have made for that calf: if he thought it was 
going for nothing, as he would call it, he would be almost tempted to 
poison it. And now, come, let's home again ; and when you get 
through with the ladies to-night, just give me a call in my room.' 

Charlfc was very glad of tho invitation, as he had made up his mind 
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to rereal some things whiob he knew, and Tchich, he righdj thoaght, 
eoneemed the fatare happiness of one, at least, of those in whom the 
^d-hearted old gentleman was deeply interested. How he should 
mtrodnoe the subject, or what he might or ought to say, were matters 
which he left as occasion might demand, or an opportunity ofifer. 

It was some time, however, before such opportunity offered, until at 
length the Captain happened to ask him if he had ever seen the new 
house on Roder's Point. 

* Only at a distance, sir.' 

* Well, it's a costly building, and a fine view from it, although not 
just to my mind. I hope, however, the poor thing will be happy in it.' 

' Then it is decided, is it, Captain Hsdliday, that Miss Julia is to be 
married to Mr. Yanderbose ? ' 

* Pretty much so, I suppose.' 

' Do you know him, sir } that is, have you been long acquainted with 
him?' 

* Bless your heart, I don't know much about him. All I know is 
this, if he don't treat her handsomely, like a gentleman and a husband 
shonld, I'll wring his neck. I'll wring any man's neck who should 
treat either of those dear girls ill. You see, Mr. Lovell, they are both 
my nieces ; one of them, Julia, is the niece of my wife, and the other 
is my own sister's daughter ; but that make no diOference to me. My 
wife and I are one, and her relations are my relations. I don't know 
any difference, and never mean to. I love them both alike, and they 
hoch love me, and I should like to see the man living that should dare 
to treat them otherwise than kindly.' 

* There would be little danger, sir, that any man who deserves the 
name could do otherwise. But, sir, lad^s with the fine feelings which 
your nieces seem to possess, and who have been nourished so affection- 
ately, may suffer untold agony from one to whom they might be united, 
who had no heart to give them in return.* 

* That is very true ; but men don't carry hearts now a-days, and if 
girls are willing to take them without, how is it to be helped ? ' 

As Charles could not say, he was obliged to be silent. It was a 
phase of the case he had not thought of. 

* You see, Mr. Lovell, I'll tell you how it is. When these two girls 
eamo under my care, they were little bits of things, and I took them, 
and did by them just as if they were my own, and always mean to. 
Well, they grew up, and between you ana me, not very bad looking — 
spry, lively, good, honest -hearted, handsome girls. Well, as they 
beean to go out into the world, and folks be^an to crowd round them, 
and it was seen that they were going to be something more than 
common, Aunt Nabby — you have heard them speak of her > * 

* I have not, sir.' 

* Well, I must tell vou, then. They have got an Aunt Nabby ; she 
is my sister, and that^s all. I can't say that we are much alike — we 
never hitch horses together, at any rate. But you see, she is rich ; she 
is her own boss — a widow ; she lives in the city, keeps her carriage, 
liveried servants, and all that, and is just as fond of making a show as 
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protection, you shall hare it while I can stand on my legs, or 



arm."' 



33 felt that to Tolunteer adTice, under snch circnmstances, 
e worse than idle ; and his first attempt to right some of the 
>f life has only resulted in blasting the fond hopes he had been 
ig, and scattering into confusion some of the beautiful fancies 
9 has often and long indulged. 



CHAPTER XII. 



1 of partition which had been so happily broken down between 
pastors at Milton was to both a matter of continued thankful- 
. pleasant interchange of visits at each other's study was weekly 
by them, and generally on the day immediately succeeding the 
They could there compare the subjects which each mina had 
to dwell upon, and their trains of thought. They could ask 
one of another, and sympathise in difficulties each had to 
r, and by converse on their duties, and trials, and encourage- 
ad glorious hopes, strengthen each other for the work to which 
assigned in the Tineyard of their Master. 
I have been thinking,' said Mr. Jamieson to his elder brother 
t these occasions, ' since I find so much advantage in the enjoy- 
your long experience in the ministry^ whether we might not 
in oor circle the young man who labors in our vicinity among 
lodists. Do you know him. Brother Somers ? * 
st confess with shame I do not. I cannot say that I have ever 
. There is a good deal of prejudice in the minds of my people 
bhat persuasion ; and from what I occasionally hear, I suppose 
evil exists among them — they are prejudiced against us.' 
things ought not so to be. And yet, constituted as we all are, we 
lect this hindrance to the power of the Gospel. What a pity we 
ircise our belief, and pursue our great work, in the spirit of an 
charity for others, who differ on some non-essential points.' 
indeed to be lamented. And so far as in us lies, we snould each 
oh Christian minister and Christian man, free himself from all 
ngs as would hinder the full flow of heavenly charity. You asked 
iras acquainted with Mr. Foster — his name is Foster is it not ? ' 
sir.' 

re never seen him, to my knowledge; but I cannot say that I 
heard of him ; for he is engaged to be married to a very lovely 
idy, who is often at my house; and if he is worthy oi 
I at all fit to be her companion, he must be a man o 
cellence.' 

t do you think. Brother Somers, of making him a call ; per- 
nay take it kindly.' 

. all my heart ; it certainly can do no harm, and who knows 
f oom0 out of it. Do yoa know ^YistQ Yia ^^«k\* 
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' I Mi«v« I diH nr« tiid if ftpwtbb to yM 
moninif for the yUat,' 

'I wiUbereadj/ 

jit the diitnee to the dwdling of Hr. 
walk from the houae of Mr. Sosen^ lb. X 
A conveyanoe, and was on his way to the kttB^ lA^ kii aye !■ 
attractea by a trareller on foot, waUdng in Ilia pnh Igr Jha faM^fli 
going in the direction of his own place of naioBMau Mmitwaijlt^ 
one of hu own people abont to call on lilm, be ahciwiwl kii faei^ wd 
at they drew near, so that he could recogniio tiie dmabauaittf tanpi 
his horse's head towards the fenoe^ droTO iq» to Um torf ' p a flii mi 
jumped out 

* Brother Foster, how do yon do thia moniing? I oa ^id Aaku 
htfe met, for I was just on my way to yovr hoaaau' 

The person addressed was a Tonng man, a faw ywn 
Mr. Jamieson. He was of rataer a ddioate fiuae^ Hi 
a^eeable, though somewhat pale, and with aa eya of 
giving an impression of deep and tender feeKng. 

He was eyidently much surprised at the aaUrtatioii, fat Ma 
flushed, and be put out his hand, and receiTed tlie ooraml P>9b 



returned it as heartily, without speaking, until Mr. 
said that ho was about to call upon him. 

'I am very happy then, sir, to have met yon, for I waa on Mf ^ 
to see you. I was wishing to thank you, Mr. JamieaoBy te jov 

attention to that afflicted family during my aheenoe.' 

* You mesn where the young woman died f I ftlt deBaato aftM 
about going in to see them, as they did not belong to miT dunge pv* 
tioularly, but being in the neighborhood, and hearing tnat you wen 
away, and that the young woman was very low, I Tentared to ealL' 

' And you were enabled to afford great consolation, not only to the 
dying one, but to all the family ; and I felt that I could not do Iflsi 
than call upon you, and acknowledge your kindness, although I haTe 
neyer had the pleasure of an introduction.' 

' I belieTe wo shall not need that formality now ; and aa I am on mj 
way to the house of Mr. Somors, who was to accompany me in my visit 
to you, will you not jump in with me and ride there?' 

As the young man hesitated, Mr. Jamieson resumed — 

* If you have an engagement that demands attention, I will not urge 
you. and we can all meet at some other time.' 

' I have no engagement that need prevent ; nor is it because it would 
not bo most grateful to my feelings; but you know, Mr. Jamieson, that 
Mr. Somcrs is a much older man than myself ; he has been long the 
ostablishcd minister in this region ; he stands very high in the com- 
munity ; and — and— perhaps does not feel friendly to our penuosion, 
and — * 

' Stop, Brother Foster, stop, and just let me say to you, dismiss all 
such ideas at once. Mr. Somers stands high, I know, and deservedly 
so ; he has commanding talents, and a strong hold of the respect and 
affection of the community. Bvil '^e Yvo^a ^ uc^VAa «>\\Tvt) aJbove all 
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m prejudice ; or, if he has been influenced by it, is ready to 
the fetters, and embrace every true-hearted minister or Christian 
GTection. I will guarantee you a cordial reception.' 
hout further hesitancy, Mr. Foster entered the carriage, and in a 
ime both gentlemen were seated in the pleasant study of Mr. 
?, and admiring the order in which everything was arranged, 
e yalaable collection of works that extended over the entire sur- 
two sides of the room, 
reyerend gentleman soon made his appearance, and as he 

I both of the young men arose. 

aye the pleasure of introducing to you our brother, whom we 
signed to call upon this morning. Brother Foster, Mr. Somers.' 
Somers took^the hand of the young man, and for a moment was 
he was evidently much affected, 
is is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. Brother, 

II pardon me that I have suffered you so long to be laboring near 
d nave taken no more pains to become acquainted with you, and 
ain you in your work.' 

d I take this opportunity, also, Brother Foster,' said Mr. 
ion, ' to acknowledge my deficiencies in this respect ; but, I assure 
has not been from any feeling of opposition ; but rather from a 
on that you cared not for the fe^owship of one of my persuasion.' 
Idr. Foster replied, a tear fell upon his pale cheek, and his words 
orth in trembling accents. 

d I, brethren, have also pardon to ask of each of you, for the 
cause and for the same reason which Mr. Jamieson has just 
ned. I have kept away from you ; I have indulged wrong suspi« 
I am young ; I am poor ; I am obliged to labor hard some days 
week in order to gain my daily bread ; and I felt — I know now 
wrong — but I felt that you — that you — * 
oked down upon you ? Not just so, Brother Foster, not just so, I 
ire you, and I can speak for Brother Jamieson also : we have not 
down upon you ; and especially could we not do so on account 
ir poverty, for we are ourselves not over-burdened with this 
I goods.' 

rhaps not, brethren. I know that very few of those who preaoh 
jpel, of any denomination, have much to spare from their yearly 
nee. But when I say that I am poor, it is a poverty that can be 
You, probably, have no idea how small a stipend I receive -, only 
mdred dollars.' 

e hundred dollars a year !' exclaimed both the listeners at once, 
at is all, brethren.' 

id how, my dear brother, can you sustain yourself? how can you 
yourself ? how can you provide yourself with the books which 
nost a necessary of life ? ' 

le last want, Mr. Somers, I have suffered from most keenly ; for, 
gh I pretend to no great scholarship, yet my mind has a longing 
ore intellectual food than I have ever yet been able to supply it 
tnd espemUyfor that knowledge wMc&'no^ «Eksi^%T&&\R{(^«sL 
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to ftdfil my miniftry. And I most confess to yon, that as I hate piMd 
your house occa8ional]y» my eye has turned towanis this pleasant stadj, 
and the books which line these walls ; and I fear I have indulged, oi 
such occasions, too much of a feeling allied to envy, for I eontiirted it 
with my own narrow closet, and my few old folnmes.' ' 

< Perhaps, my dear young brother, that doiet you apeak of en 
testify to more ardent prayers, and richer communings with car 
Sanour, than my better room. But one thinr you must promise ns^ 
tiiat you will come to my house, and make See use of wnatevar mj 
Uhrary affords. Let us be no longer strangers to eadi other^s wiak 
But how is it that you can Uto on your salary ? You suzdy havaao 
one but yourself to support ? ' 

- * I have an aged mother dependant on me. The salary I receifsii 
deemed by our society sufficient for a single man ; and whateTer it mij 
fall short of supplying must be made up in same way bj my owa 
exertions, either oy labor in the shop, or field, or in teaohinr sdiooL 
My health has not allowed of the confinement of the latter emploTmwt, 
and I haye therefore resorted to labor in the field. But I ofton think it 
would be much better for my hearers, as well as pleasanter for mvnl( 
if it could be otherwise. Perhaps, though, the toil is needed, ma the 
sdf-denial I am obliged to practise, a wholesome discipline.' 

' Well, well, I find I am not too old to learn, and I hope I aamot 
too old to profit. But let us understand one another for ihb fatsn. 
We are ministers of Christ, thrown together, by the proyidenoe of Qod» 
in a part of his yineyard. Some of our yiews on some points diffier. 
Now, we want to have an understanding together as to some essential 

foints, on which we can heartily agree. And as Brother Jamieson and 
were about to call upon you this morning, I haye thought the matter 

over to see if there wa^ not a basis on which we three could stand 

together, and go hand in hand to the work.' 
' I ha?e no doubt there is,* said Mr. Foster ; * and I should be yery 

glad, for one, to have you, sir, make out such a platform.' 
' And so should I,' responded Mr. Jamieson.' 
' Well, brethren, here it is ; the creed is a yery short one : 
' 1. That we are all lost sinners ; and that our only hope for salya- 

tion is in and through the blood and merits of our Lord and Safiour 

Jesus Christ. 
' 2. That our union to Him can only be accomplished by repentance 

for our sins, and faith in his atoning blood. And that these must be 

wrought in us by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

* Can you subscribe to these, brethren ? ' 

' With all my heart ! ' replied each of the young men. 
' Then here let us stand, brethren. It is a glorious platform, based 
on an everlasting rock.' 

* Glory to God ! ' shouted out the young Methodist. His heart was 
oyerflowing, and he had thus been accustomed to let out his feelings. 

*Amen r said Mr. Jamieson, his eye sparkling with unusual emotion. 

*0n this platform, brethren, we can labor shoulder to shoulder. 

We will try to win souls to the Saviour. We will cherish a spirit of 
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*ng all our people. We will show to the world, fhat, although 

have different opinions about forms of worship, and forms of 

ent, and even about some of the doctrines of our faith, yet 

)se which are essential to us as Christians, we are agreed, heart 
> 

• 

Q — Glory to God ! ' again burst from the lips of the excited youth. 
BO say I, too, my dear brother. Glory to God ! ' and the good 
sat down, overcome by the strong emotions of his heart, and 
his face. 

)me time each sat in silence pondering on the happy relation 
ad now been established between them. At length Mr. Somers 
[)ened the conversation, by proposing a plan for action that 
lave a tendency to create harmony and kind feeling, and a 
a sympathy between their different denominations, without 
ng with the particular and stated duties of each pastor, in his 
id place. 

proposition, brethren, is this : that at some central point we 
nioQ meeting once a month, and invite our several congrega- 
attend. What think you of it ? * 
i, good ! ' was the ready response of both the young men. 
most central spot which I can now think of, is the large room 
:ted up for public meetings, of a secular kind — perhaps that 
f prove objectionable to you. Brother Jamieson ? ' 
amieson reflected for a moment. 

laps, brother, I differ from you in my views of the sacredness 
place consecrated to religious worship. I should be very 
ig to see the house which has been set apart most solemnly for 
'ess purpose of worship made use of for anything that was not 
such. But I can see no reason why we may not make use of 
le, not notoriously desecrated by improper uses, to proclaim the 
}r for prayer. Our Saviour gathered the multitudes around 
he market places, and Paul preached in the Areopagus, and in 
lan theatre. I can see no reason why we should be afraid to 
)ur people in a room, which as yet has only been used for civil 
per purposes.' 

on are agreed, then, we will give notices from our pulpits the 
)rd's day, that a union meeting will be held in the new Town 
brtnight from this evening. It may not succeed ; many may 
.ed by the announcement, and some offended. But I cannot 
3 good will come of it.* 

the young ministers acquiesced in the arrangement, and with 
greetings left the study of Mr. Somers for their respective 

r. Somers had anticipated, the notice from his pulpit produced 
xcitement for a few days ; but as they knew that their i>astor 
easily to be turned aside, and as Deacon Kice, the most influ- 
mong them, was very still about the matter, all was hushed up, 
;t of the people soon became anxious for the eTening to come, 
ly might see how the thing would work. 

7 



In Mr. Jamison's church things aisnmcd a aerioiw Mpfct Muj 
old liiiM were much alarmed aniI di'zmted. nnd w busy were (bej ii 
wirring np a breeK, thot it wna Ihought pradeot to send t«* of Om 
leading hied to apuk with the rereiend gentleouui on the subJMt, ud 
see irhnt could be done to sUtp the proceedings. 

The two gentlemea ulected vei« our fni?i)dj, old Colonel JiAiura 
and Squire Jonea. 

Tba Colonel wo know prcti)' well, aad will need no introdoclioc. 
Squire Jones ■am a well-meining man— not Terv fond o( afJTirDHit, 
and generally reidj, if the thing wain'l too bnd, to let the point p 
rather than be obliged to 1*11: too mnoh about it. 

Mr. Jamieson recetTed the genilemen with all that kindn^ af 
manofr nhich via h> habilnil to him. 

' Sqiure Jonca and myself hare called upon yoa, thii montin;, lir, 
to talk orer natten and tbiaga concerning onr chorch. 

' It aoems that aorae of our good people hare been much stinod up 
abont the— iho nolise joa gave out oa the la»t Sabbath, I hear Ihit 
B>me feel afraid that TounrobfeaHngtherulesof onrcborch, aodolhtn 
that jou aro lurnins Mothodiit Or Presbyterian, or BOmetbing or other 
of that kind; andthoyeaj that yon e?en pray aometimea mthont t 
booli, aadaroabout to do away with the necessity of acoiucCTatedchiitc)!, 
by countenaaciDg rcligioua norabip tn places where such things ongkt 

* Now, lir, I tell yon what they mj, and we aro ready to hear jeac 
Etory on the other aide.' 

ilio Colonel hil i"mrod a Vfrv sen-mi air, and \m\Lii steadily al 

t/ ' " "'"joner"" 

L the whole mfittet 
b njs hitherto, and ol 

the ciinimenci mmt jnd design of the present plan, Xbe Colonel Bi- 
tened very atlentnuly, turning his eya ocoasmnally towards Sqnin 
Jones, who at such times looked towards bim, and by winking rigiufi, 
cantly, manifested that be comprehended tba thing. 

The Colonel waited nntjl Mr. Jamieson had madeafoll eiplanatiaD. 
before be attempted a reply. 

' Then it seems, sir, that all yon deaign, and those connected with yoa 
is merely to get us together in a kind of Christian nuumer, jnst b] 
way of getting us a little used to one another's ways before we ^t ti 
heaven ; nod to tr; to get up a little of that sort of feeling whioh wi 
have every reason to believe will he most current there. Not a bw 
idea, it Ettikea me, sir— not a bad idea. What do you think, Squire? 

'I think so too.' 

' It has always seemed to me. Squire, and yon, rererend sir, rather i 
puzzltr how we are all going to get along when we come to be thrast 
Episcopalians, Fresbyteriaus, Baptisls, Methodists, Quakers, and wba 
nor, all together in that blessed world, where there is to be no jarring 
nor confusion of any kind, and so bitter as soma of Qs are against thai 
that differ from at. laajid'abwaa^ioAMXattftWw^^^huki'w* 
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to be managed. Now, this seems to me a little like making the right 
kind of preparation. What do you think, Squire ? ' 
*I think so too.' 

* And we may then tell the good folks, Mr. Jamiesoo, that you 
hare no designs whatever against our particular creed, or forms, or 
regulations; and that they ne^ln't be afraid of being taken up and dipped 
bodily in the water during this cold weather, nor of being knocked down 
and converted by a Methodist. And as to the prayer-book, and the 
impropriety of using a place for prayer that wasn't consecrated to that 
purpose, I shall ask them — shall I ? — if they ever read of Jonah in the 
whale's belly, and whether he didn't say a prayer in there i and he must 
have done it without a book. Don't you think so, Squire ? ' 

'He must, in fact.' 

* You see, reverend sir, you can just go on with your plan of trying 
to get things put a little into something of a Christian shape. And it's 
my candid belief, sir, if the thing could be done, and you, and your 
brother ministers, could just get us. all together, if we didn't do any- 
thing more than just to shake hands, and say '^How do you do?" to one 
another, it will be a great deal better than to have us all go on as we 
have, fighting, and scratching, and scolding, and snarling with one 
another, to the very gate of heaven. We shall have to be civil if we get 
there, and the great question with me is, and it's a puzzler too, how we 
are^oing to mend our manners so quick ? 

* " As the tree falls so it lies." What do ycu say. Squire ? ' 

* I should think it would.' 

' Colonel Johnson, I think you have expressed a great truth, 
although you have used some hard figures. Charity is to be the grace 
that will distinguish the children of God, when Faith and Hope shall 
have accomplisbed their work. Without it, there can be no heaven for 
us in the presence of God, for God is love. I fear we have too long 
forgotten this glorious truth. Without cultivating, and practising the 
grace here, we can hardly be said to be educating for heaven.' 

The old Colonel arose and grasped the hand of his young minister, 
and cordially shook it. 

*You have got the marrow of the thing now, sir; and have 
expressed the beautiful idea in more becoming language than I have 
done, I must confess. I have not long to stay in this world, I know ; 
bnt I should like, before I die, to see something done by way of 
breaking down this hateful wall of partition between those who no 
doubt in heart mean to do right. Go on, sir, go on, and you shall have 
my most cordial support ; and tell your brother ministers, that what- 
ever old Colonel Johnson can do to help on with the great object, shall 
be done with a right good will.' 

' I shall be most happy to do so.' 

*WeU, Squire Jones, if we have nothing further to say to our 
minister, we may as well be goin^.' 

* Nothing farther, sir. I think we had better be going. All very 
satisfeustory.' 
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have done fooMthiBg aninat the tiow of need. 

And when the eoidblait eonea, the fire cra^ai oa flw hearth, and 
the table bean ita foil inpplj c^ homdj ISue, and the warm gamat 
\irtMtiiii ajj^ainst the froet »id the rain ; and the winter, with ita atom 
and cold, M shorn of its terrora. 

Th^e had been nonie daji of rtormj' weather at Wengrora, and the 
adjotninfi^ town, Milton. Fint, a light, drizxling rain, woA^ aa the 
ni(^ht came on, mow began to mingle with the increasing dropa, and 
both Vi^cXhtx froze where they fell. And then the rain was turned to 
bail, and it coald be heard by those who happened to tnm npon their 
pillows throngh the night, pattering quietly against the window-pane ; 
and Anally, ss morning came, the air was filled with the dense snow, 
silently upecding to the earth, and coyering all the barrenness of natore 
with a white and beautiful robe. And through the day and ooming 
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inghty the work went on, and farmers rested by their warm firesides, 
ttid thought how easy it would be to take their logs to mill, and gather 
at their sheds the next year's wood. And young men and maidens 
laughed in the lightness of their hearts, and planned the merry sleigh- 
rides, or prepared for social visits. 

Charles Lowell had spent the time allotted to him at Captain Hani- 
day's, and had taken up his abode elsewhere. He had been pressed 
by the kind-hearted Captain and his lady to remain longer, but had 
lespectfully declined, promising, however, to be a frequent visitor. 

Winter had diminished the family circle there ; visitors ceased to 
f ock from the city ; Miss Julia had gone to spend the season with her 
Annt Nabby, in New York, very much to the gratification of her suitor, 
who could enjoy the dissipation which he loved, and the society of 
the girl whom he was seeking to marry. 

Mr. Sampson lingered but a few days after his friend Yanderbose 
had loft. He either found the country too lonely, or was discouraged 
at the small progress which he made in winning an interest in the 
lovely girl he had set his eye upon. She had not refused him, for he 
had not ventnred jet to ask her hand. With all the confidence with 
which his wealth inspired him, he could not gather resolution enough 
to make any proposals. He did all he could to persuade her to spend 
the winter m the city, but in vain. So he departed with no stronger 
hopes of success than when he came. 

Just as the storm had cleared away, and the bright sun shone out 
upon the clear white snow, and the merry bells were jingling on the 
teams that turned out to break the pathways through the village, 
Charles was handed a letter from the post-office. He opened it with 
joy, for he knew by the direction that it was from his friend, Mr. 
Jamieson. An extract from it will suffice to explain its purport. 

' Ton will remember my telling you of an appointment which had 
been made some time since for a union meeting. It took place, as you 
know, and was highly successful ; and, contrarjr to our first plan, that 
it should be held once a month, has been, by the urgent solicitations 
of those who attended, held weekly. The result you are also in some 
measure acquainted with. Glorious has been the work which for some 
time has been going on. But where true love is kindled in the heart, 
its fruits will he manifest, and the meeting I have named to you, at 
Mr. Foster's, is so evidently of the right kind that I rejoice in it, as 
well on that account as for the comfort it may afford that worthy man. 
Perhaps you do not know that he has been for some time engaged to a 
lovely girl ; but, from the straightened circumstances in which he is 
plac^ dares not, for the present, think of marriage. 

' The plan has been started among our more wealthy folks of the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal persuasions, to meet at his house and take 
their offerings with them, and ii possible place him a little above-board. 
I know you will rejoice in such a project, and would wish to be there.' 
'That I will,' said Charles to himself; * I will go and help what I 
can in such a noble work.' And the thought at once occurred to him. 
' How I should Uke to ask Miss Adelaide to accompany me. But — 
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It seemed a Tery lonv time that she was gone, and yet, when he 
keaid her step approa(£ing the door, he ahnost wished she had not 
oome so soon. 

* I am sorry, Mr. Lorell, to have kept yon waiting so long. Bat yon 
Ne, after talking with my anht, I thought I wonld go and see unde, too. 
And he, yon know, does not like to say right off what he thicks ; he 
most have a long argument first. However, they do not ohject, seeing 
the invitation has come from you, so you must keep in mind that you 
are in their good graces.' 

* Then I may expect the pleasure of your company ? ' 

' If you think it will he proper for me, a stranger, to go to such a 
neeting. Ton -see, I trust to your sense of the proprieties,' smiling, 
and coloring a little, as she said it. 

' I will see that you are not introduced where you will not he most 
heartily welcome. I will call at five to-morrow evening.' 

And precisely at five o'clock, on the next afternoon, Charles reined 
ip his sprightly horse hefore the gate ; and all his fears of disappoint- 
ment were at once put to rest, for the door immediately opened, and, 
well muffled up in furs, and smiling sweetly to his respectful salutation, 
came tripping out the lovely ohject for which his hear had been in a 
flatter all day. Her uncle was by her side. 

* I tell you what it is, young man — if you don't bring back this girl 
safe and sound, woe be to you.' 

*■ No fear of me, uncle ! ' and the lively girl, assisted by her kind 
relative, sprang into the sleigh. 

'No danger, sir. I will do my best to return her safe and sound. 
Please, Miss Adelaide '—this was the first time Charles had used such 
a familiar term^-* please place your feet upon that box ; it will keep 
them warm.' 

* Why, what in the world have you got here ? ' and the old Captain 
fumbled at the bottom of the sleigh. * Bless my soul, how nice this is ! 
Why, Sis, how comfortable this will be for vou. Well, I see, Mr. 
Charles, you understand how to treat the laaies' feet, as well as the 
gentlemen's palates — I haven't forgot that supper yet. Well, a pleasant 
ride to you. And this buffalo goes before, ha ! Well, you needn't fear 
Jack Frost now. Take care of that horse, he looks as if he wanted to 
break things. Good-bye to you.* 

* CSrood-bye, uncle.' 

Charles bowed as best he could, for Pomp was very impatient. 

* Come, Pomp ! ' and, with the springy of a deer, the beautiful creature 
started q/S, and the merry bells jingled to a lively measure. 

Six miles, with Pomp feeling as he did then, were soon passed over. 
The moon, however, had time to rise, and just throw her cold beams 
across the pure white snow. She was in the full, and her red round 
face, as it rose from the water, which could be clearly seen by the long 
streak of light upon its bosom, was an object of pleasing interest. And 
the hearts of the youthful pair were just in a state to enjoy any beauty 
that nature might present. 
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about piuwinir a hi>avily-Ioaded slerl, with two joke m c 

' 1 f(U<MS I nhull bu there in time. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
you f Koing to the gutherinflf i * 

*Ah, Hloouni I what in the world! hare joa left 
turnnd tdiiniNtur ? ' 

' llu I bn ! bii ! not exactly ; but you see the old Colonel 
lunt to uu and pick out the boards and shingles, to see that they 
bn of till) b(!Nl. We uro goin^ to have a tight roof orer his headi oi 
nil tbingM Hxml up to u T. Glorious times, I tell you. Xerer asethi 
like nfoni ; and the Colonel says it is all yoor doings ; ha! ha! ka! 
Hut I won't kiuip you. Whou, haw, come along, haw, whoop!' wi 
the UuiniNliT foil buck beside his oxen, cracking his long whip eicr 
thenii and Pomp, no longer restrained, pranced on his way. 

* A Nlrangu follow thut, but one of the kindest hearts that eter keit' 

* lilt Mouuis to know you pretty well.' 

* lilt knows US all, aud we all know him. .He is onr boas caipeite 
iu thitNn purls. JIo is now, howeyer, on a labor of lore. The few 
words he bus said have let out the whole matter to me. ColoBd 
JohiiNon, of whom I huve told you some anecdotes, has sent him to 
pundiuho thai loud of lumber as a present to the young minister; sod 
thJM niuii huH given Ium time and labor to bring it over, and he will, no 
douitt, givo iiiaiiy good duys' work in fixing up the house. He is as 
buppy now iim lie wunlM to bo/ 

' lie muNt huvo a noble spirit under that rough covering he had on. 
11 ow nmch Hioro the hoarl yields its respect to such a man than to the 
gaudy oulNidu wilh a scltish spirit.' 

(Jhurhm was about to say now rejoiced he was to hear her expren 
suul) a hi^ntiinoiil, wluin their attention was attracted to a scene close at 
hand, aud ho cxulaiiucd — 

* TluTo iN to l)u a gathering, indeed ! ' 

For Honio dlHlnnco now, on each side of the road, could be seen horses 
and Hlcij^^hH, of all variotieH, fastened to the fence, while several were 
diNchurgiiig tlirir loads opposite a small gate. A dwelling of some kind 
was tlicrc, but it was not easy to distinguish it from the dark shadow of 
the trct's which surrounded it. 

Addlaidu Mi some delicacy in entering a place crowded as it was with 
perfect strangers to her. But Miss Lucy Johnson was at the door, and 
Charles hud only to introduce his fair charge to her, and in a few 
moments all feeling of restraint was gone ; for every one seemed happy, 
and ready to givo a hearty welcome to all they met. She soon found, 
too, that her companion, however retiring and unobtrusive he had borne 
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Jiimself at the honse of her uncle, was here a person of distinction. At 
4>sice he was snrronnded hy old and yoong — every one was ready to 
greet him — ^yonng ladies seemed to court his notice, and gentlemen 
with powdered heads singled him out, and shook bim cordially by 
the hand. 

Lucy led Adelaide to a seat in one comer of the room, as she re- 
quested to he placed where she could ohserve what was going on 
without being herself brought into notice. 

* And now, dear, I must leave you for a short time, as I have eome 
arrangements to complete for the supper.' 

*■ Oh, I shall do well enough. Don't let me detain you.' 

* We will endeavor to entertain the young lady,* said two or three 
smiling girls, who were seated near her. And Lucy, in her peculiarly 
graceful manner, glided through the throng, and was out of sight in a 
moment. 

It could easily be perceived that the company assembled was com- 
posed of very different classes in society, for, although all present were 
decently arrayed, the style of dress and peculiarity of mannier were 
quite dissimilar. 

But the kindly spirit that was so manifest, and which seemed the 
pervading feeling, made all other distinctions of little account. Seats 
were arranged along the walls of the room, and were mostly filled, but 
they seemed only desio;ned as occasional resting-places. Most of the 
company were in motion ; gathered in little knots, conversing awhile, 
and then breaking up, and mingling with other circles, going out ana 
in of the room, shaking hands with new comers, or recognising 
acquaintances already there. 

The house was not large, and was a yery plain one even for the 
country, and the furniture of an order very different from anything 
Adelaide had ever seen before. There was no carpet on the floor, and 
the walls were white-washed, and all the woodwork without any paint. 
But there was an aspect of neatness over the whole. 

Adelaide found her companions very ready to answer any questions, 
or give her any information about persons or things. There was, how- 
ever, little need for asking — they were so wide awake upon all subjects, 
so full of the spirit of the scene, and so communicative — that it was not 
possible to be within hearing distance, and remain ignorant of anything 
about the premises. 

* I do wish supper was ready, Jane, Have you seen the table ? ' 
Jane nodded from somewhere near at hand. * Isn't it beautiful ? ^ I 
guess there never was so much cake here before. But I'm glad of it. 
i wonder if they brought much of other things.' 

' I guess you'd think so, Mary Ann, if you'a been out in the buttery ; 
there's enough there to feed a family a whole year, I should thiiUL. 
They've got Charles Lovell there taking down an account of everything 
as it comes in, and I should think he*d be crazy.' 

*You would a good deal rather he was here, wouldn't you, 
Liz?' 

* Me ! now, Mary Ann, you hush — you think as much of Charlie 

7a 
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LoTell as I do, I guess. Yes, I wish he was here. But catch him to 
oome and sit down among the girls. It's as much as one can do to get 
a how from hitn. But there he comes — don't he look finely to-night ? 
And there's Parson Jamieson, the Episcopal minister ; and there's Mr. 
Somers, too. Now, I guess we are going to have something or other. 
Just look, Mary Ann, just look at Mr. Somers ; his good old face fairly 
shines ; you can see he is happy now — there isn't a single wrinkle to 
be seen. I don't care, I do love ministers anyhow.' 

* When they are the kind of ministers we have here. How fond they 
seem to he of one another ; and see how Mr. Foster's hlack eyes sparkle 
to-night I I wonder if Fanny Pearl is here yet ? ' 

* Why, certainly — there she is. Don't you see her ? As true as the 
world, she is sitting close hy Mrs. Somers ! How sweet she looks. It is 
too had they can't be married ; I do think people oughtn't to ask a man 
to preach if they can't just give him enough to live on. I do think 
Fanny Pearl is beautiful ; but her father is poor, and Mr. Foster is 
poor, and so you see they can't keep house, nor nothing.' 

' How do you know, Mary Ann, but there will be so much brought 
here this evening that it will keep them for one year, at any rate, and 
that is far enough to look ahead, ain't it ?' 

' I wish they would get married, for I know we girls shall be at the 
wedding, and I haven't been at a wedding for a great while.' 

The lively conversation of the young ladies was broken in upon by 
the sound of the clear, full voice of Mr. Somers, and the house was at 
once hushed to silence. 

* Beloved friends ! you have come here this evening, to testify your 
respect and aflfection for this, my young brother;' — and the good old 
gentleman laid his hand kindly upon the shoulder of Mr. Foster, who 
was seated beside Mrs. Somers, and near to her who had just been the 
object of such special interest with our young friends — Miss Fanny 
Pearl. * And I Know it will be very gratifying to you all to learn 
something of the events of the evening ; and how far the object has 
been accomplished for which we have come together. Our lieverend 
Brother Jamieson will now read off some of the items.* 

Mr. Somers then took a seat beside Mr. Foster, and Mr. Jamieson, 
who remained standing, unrolled a small paper and read as follows : 

* Four barrels of flour from four different individuals. 

* Sugar from various sources, about eighty pounds ; tea, in all ten 
pounds. 

* Molasses, one barrel from a member of the Episcopal church. 

* Cheese, in all about sixty pounds. 

* Butter, estimated at one hundred pounds. 

* Pork, one half barrel from a member of the Presbyterian church. 

* Four yards superfine black cloth from some young men of the Epis- 
copal church. 

* One piece fine cotton shirting. 
' Oae piece cotton sheeting. 

' Oae iig^t-colored silk dress from the young ladies of the Episcopal 
cborch/ 
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At the mention of this there was a general huzz of approbation, and 
f iss Fanny Pearl began to fan herself quite rapidly. 

'Five thousand shingles and two thousand feet of clear seasoned 
•oards, to be used in making a tight roof over the head of the Heverend 
f r. Foster, and in putting his house in neat and comfortable repair ; 
rom a Friend.' 

A Toice called out from the back room ' That's from the old Colonel ; 
/olonel Johnson, God bless him !' 

Some clapped, some called out ' Amen ! ' and for a few moments 
lothing could be heard but words of admiration at the timely and 
enerous gift. 

Charles Lovell colored deeply ; he had no idea before, who the donor 
ras, until Slocum — for it was he that let out the secret — called the 
lame ; and perhaps there was a little pride mingling with his feelings 
)f joy. Lucy had finished her duties about the table, and taken a seat 
)y Adelaide. She was listening with deep attention, and a heart full 
n interest, when her father's name was called out thus unexpectedly ; 
be looked a moment as if overcome with surprise, and then yielded to 
ler feelings. It was as new to her as to any one in the room, as she 
lupposed his offering had been brought by herself. Oh, how her heart 
)le8sed him, and what a shower of kisses she meditated as soon as she 
|;ot home. 

As this closed the list in Mr. Jamieson's hands, Mr. Somers arose 
md stated to the assembly that he had one more communication to 
nake. It was a short one. 

* I hold in my hand a list of ten names, members of my own pastoral 
charge, who have subscribed the amount of two hundred dollars a year, 
for two years, to be paid to the Eev. Mr. Foster, as an addition to his 
salary. It is given as a token of brotherly feeling towards the Metho- 
list persuasion. And, brethren — * Mr. Somers raised his hand, as in 
the act of speaking, but his feelings were too deeply excited. Every 
eye was fixed upon him, and when they saw his lips quivering, and the 
tear gathering, the power of sympathy, like an electric shock, at once 
swept over them. There was a moment of silence, and then a rush to- 
irards the place where Mr. Foster was seated. He had done his best 
to keep within bounds the strong emotions which the scene had excited. 
The whole to him had been a surprise ; but when Mr. Somers, in his 
feeling manner, proclaimed this additional testimony of kindness, and 
he felt the warm grasp of congratulation from the hands eager to em- 
brace him, how could he do less than give vent to his excited feelings ? 
Ah ! let those tears fall, dear Christian brother, for far too seldom are 
they wrung forth by such a cause. Heaven's own light is reflecting 
from them, brighter than any sparkle from the costliest gem. Such 
tears would scarcely be unsightly where the angels dwell. 

Bat it is time for supper, and the word is passed that ' all is ready.' 
Charles had not forgotten his fair charge, although not wishing to be 
thought by her officious in his gallantry. But he felt called upon to 
wait upon her to the table. It had been spread in the kitchen of the 
hoose, a long, low room, with an immense fire-place, and doors opening 



iaia it team all directions. Had any one looked st tlie wsib and the 
fotnitoTB, it wonlJ have beco very niaQifast as a plain apiirtmenl ; bnl 
no one thought of inch thinga. A largo bluing Sre threw its wunlh 
sroimd, null the long table, corered irith. piles of all the good thiia 
obich the counfrf at that eeaaon of the year bo readily proonced, with 
Itghta blozinK in all directioDa, Turmcd too agreeable a sight for the eje 
to be directed to things of minor consequence. All preeent had helped 
to furnish it, cud so thej all felt welcome; each ani: had done Bome- 
thing tonutde the enjoyment o-f the ereoing, and felt a right to be 
happy. It via no splendid pageant got up for the gratiScatian ol 
vanity, but a least of loye, where the heart could enjoy its holy aympii- 
thies, and lot out its lull feelings. Sut, lilio all pleasant things an 
euih, it could only lost for a limited space. The good things bsdbteD 

Eiarlakeu of to the fall, the kind words had all been spoken, the hearlj 
lugh had been freely indulged, and tho hour had arrived when thcj 
oust separate. Once more tho voice of good Mr. Somera was heari: 
giving oat tbelinea of a parting hymn. All joined heartily in the ion^ 
of Zion, and then came the hustle of preparation for departure. 

And now for hume, and a rids upon the pure vhito eaow, with thi 
silvery light of the lair round moon. 

Charles had not obtruded himeelf upon Adelaide tbroagh the even 
ing. He well knew that she had not auoampanisd him for the parpon 
of beiDg exhibited as one to wham he wai partieularly attentive, aod hi 
had too rauoh good sense to be oSdoui. Perhaps he carrioil the matte 
a tittle luo far. 

' And now. Miss Adelaide, shall we prepare to riituni ■ ' She smllei 
vetj pleasantly as she replied — 

' Just as jioii say ; you know I am under yonc direction this evening. 

There was a strange emphasia on the little word ' you,' that made . 
singular impression upon his seoaitive feelings, and, at once, he ben' 
to rebuke himself for being over-nice in hia sense of proprietv ; aodal 
the time he was getting Pomp ready that word kept sonodioK ia hi 
ear. And then, when be came to condnct ber to the sleigh, the readi 
Dess with which she took his arm, and the confidiog manaer in wUc 
she rested npon him for support, sn they walked along the hard-beate 
soQW-psth, affected him — be could not tell why — but it all seemed lik 
a pleasing dream. The conclusions which he dared to indolge were to 
enchanting to he real. Oh ! could that walk have been extended throug 
the six miles they were to ride, it would have been too short even then 
But here is Pomp close at hand, and impatient to be loosened and o 
his way; ajid the arm must he withdrawn, for there is considerabl 
filing to do. as the fair one with his help takes her seat upon the thic 

' Bat, oh dear, how is this 1 ' and Adelaide stooped, and felt the fli 
stone, upon which, with the most delicate care, Charles had placed tbo: 
little feet. ■ Has this stone retained its warmttl so long t Now, I d 
heUeve ^ou have had it by the Are.' 
'/ tbink it will keep warm until we gel Uome.* 
'Yoa am verjkiud; but whalii to»4oMiio«V 
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This sbawl appears to be a snpenraiDerary, and by wrapping it 
md in this manner, I think, with the buffalo before us, you will not 
fer from the cold.' 

And, without making the least objection, she permitted him to fix 

.ings to his own notion. It was a delicate operation, to be sure, and 

ia hands were none the steadiest just then. He managed, however, to 

the thing skilfully, and then, with the same delicate handling, ar- 

anged the outer robe, so that if the cold got in, it must be by some 

.'onnd-about way. 

* How comfortably you have fixed me ! but all this while you are 
standing in the snow ywi/rself* 

* Oh, I don't mind it. I am not the least cold. I am used to it.' 
That was true, Master Charlie ! You could brave most storms that 

rage in our climate. But you are not used to such delicate operations 
as you have just been performing, nor to the sound of such a sweet 
voice, speaking, in all simplicity, the guileless feelings of a pure heart, 
words of interest for you. And your blood is coursing so swiftly 
through your veins that the cold of Nova Zembla could scarce affect 
you now. It was true, indeed, you were not cold, and when you took 
your seat beside that precious bundle you had been wrapping up so 
tenderly, you were not cold ; we all believe you. Now say the word, 
and let romp go, for he has been prancing long enough. Gingle, 
eingle, gingle ; how swiftly the runners cut through the crust of the 
deep snow as Pomp tears his way to the beaten track, and then, as 
though borne upon the air, the gliding vehicle smoothly slips alone. 

' What a lovely evening it is ! ' and Adelaide, as she said it, threw 
her veil aside, that she might see more clearly all its beauties. 

Charles saw her bright eye gazing at the lovely moon, and he looked 
np there too. It was a sight worth lookin? at, to be sure ; it always 
is — that silver ball hanging on nothing in the dark blue sky. But now 
her rays seem to sink into his soul, and wake up visions of beauty and 
happiness too rich to be interrupted by his own words. He did not 
reply, but kept gazing at the moon. 

Awhile the sound of other gingling bells are about them, before and 
behind; but the distance was short that supplied them with company, 
for their path home lay in a direction different from that of any who 
had been with them that evenine. It was a lone road, but they turned 
into it without any apparent feeling that the loss of companions would 
diminish aught of the pleasantness of their ride. 

Dear reader, have you ever lived in the country ? Have you ever 
rode throueh the pure, white snow, when the moon was in her bright- 
ness, so bneht, that every delicate curve in the wreathed and featnery 
mantle could be distinctly seen ; when every sweeping branch lay 
pencilled in shadow by your side ; when the frost upon the low bushes 
threw off sparkles of silver light, and the mist that marked the winding 
of the living stream just rose above the earth, and, like a delicate veil, 
lereened the rough, bare alders from your view ; when, through the 
huge forest trees, the moon-beams came down aslant upon their gnarled 
laSok tmahB,* and as you looked into l\i(i\x ^«^>^^ %N:L^Xi<^ i&»^ 
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uppoftrtd, and Fancy fashioned them to rait ber tMie I AM «tnAa 
iiinn woro you lo foitenod to the common, stale roiitue of Eft; m Biirik 
a ontaturo of reality, that yon would not cut yomielf a '' "^ 
awhilo upon the fairy stream, and enjoy the world of ml 
that was spread around } Could you not ? Then too a 
ha a dwollur where nature spreads her beauties. The lifted 
tho lluring windows, the bustling crowd, and the din of Babel, 
doubtless moro nlousing to your taste. Take the enjoyment tbey 

?;ivu. Yuu, douotloss, have no sympathy with these jDiui^ ^' 
''arewoll. 

(}(>ni(», Pomp, we will turn to you. Why do yon arch yoa 
and slinko your bolls so Inzily, and lift your feet so high, uui make no 
faster progress } Iluvo you entered into the feelings of yonr master, 
and wish to make tho journey last as long as may be ? Or perbaps it is 
soniti trick whioh he has taught you, and it is bis band that teOs yon, 
* tlioru in no haste, only keep moving.' But why are those long panics? 
Uavit all subjocts of conversation been exhausted? And why does 
Adelaide still keep her veil thrown back ? Is it that she may see the 
moon ? or that th<To may not bo even a silken gauze to deaden 
ooniniunion with that manly heart that sits beside her ? There is no 
tolling, llut so it was, that often as Charles turned to ask ' If she woe 
oomfortablo ? ' or ' what she thought of this or that ? ' be met the soft, 
Hwuet gaxo of those bright eyes, fixed as in the fullest confidence ; and 
that sweet smilo, whioh went like fire to his heart, and kindled up soeh 
thoughts, that for some time again he would be silent. Ah, those 
thouxhts ! liow strangely did they work ! how bold they were some- 
times - almoKt ready to break forth in words ; and then they would be 
hushed. No ; ho would not now — now that she was all alone, and in 
his eare, and by his special invitation. No ; he would not do anything 
thut hhouUl give her cauHo to think he had a selfish end in view. No. 
If ho ever told lier of \m love, it should be when on her own ' vantage 
ground,* and under no obligations for his care and protection. 

Ah, ChurloB ! there is u right time for every daring act ; a time 
when tho cireumstances aro at their Mull conjunction of preparedness.' 
Itut wo reHoect your motives, and we would not soil the brightness of 
your honoruolo feelings by one wish of ours ; only 

Hut the lono road is passed, and dwellings begin to thicken, and 
lit \mi I'onip curves from the track, and stands steadily at the gate, 
from whence at lirst began this happy scene. 

And now tho shawl is to be unwrapped, and the bufi'alo thrown 
aside ; and again she rests upon his arm. 

As they stood upon tho platform of her uncle's stoop, and about to 
sepnrute, she suitl — 

• Nt)w what shall I say for my pleasant ride ? Shall I say, "Thank 
you ? " * 

* rienso do rot. The obligation, I assure you, rests all upon me.* 
And Charles looked most serious as he said it ; and the countenance of 
Adelaide, just tinged as it had been with a smile, settled at once into 
that cast so peculiar to her in moments of earnestness, when the shade 
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of sadness just rested aboTe the soft gaze of her bright eye. Long, 
long did Gnarles remember it. 

* Bat yon irtS let me say, that it has been the pleasantest ride I ever 
eDJoyed.' 

^ fle took her band, bowed yery low, and almost touched it with his 
lips — ab, he conld have gone upon bis knee, and blessed her for those 
words, and TOwed a life of constancy and love. But he forbore. He 
could not reply — his heart was too full for that ; and as the servant 
opened the door, he made a silent obeisance, and departed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

* Oh, Miss Adelaide ! * — and the servant maid whispered as she spoke — 

* who do you think has come ? Your Aunt Nabby ! ' 

Adelaide had just entered the hall, and the door had scarcely closed, 
when she heard this announcement. She turned very pale, and could 
scarcely bring out tho simple reply — 

'Has she?' 

' Tes, she has come ; and she has been sitting up on purpose to see 
you. Tour uncle and aunt have gone to bed ; but she said she could 
not go to rest till you came home, and she seems in a great pucker about 
something or another ; and if I was you, I'd slip off to bed, for you look 
pale and tired.' 

' Oh no, thank you, Mary ; I'd better see my aunt if she has been 
sitting up for me.' 

The mention of Aunt Nabby's name immediately brought to the 
mind of Adelaide an *' idea ' of somethiug wrong — something that did 
not suit, of frowns and surmises, and hard expressions, and an over- 
bearing manner. But as she had been waiting to see her, and as her 
conscience accused her of naught, she at once resolved to go into the 
back parlor, where the maid informed her that her aunt was seated, 
' rockme herself in the big chair, as if she would rack it to pieces.' 

As Adelaide entered the room her aunt immediately rose. 

' How do you do, aunt ? ' 

' I am pretty well, Adelaide.' 

Adelaide bad kissed her aunt, and was taking off her bonnet and furs, 
at the same time asking questions about members of the family in the 
city. Her aunt, having at once resumed her seat, commenced rocking. 

* The family in the city are well, and doing well ; and I wish I could 
have the same assurance that all its members were pursuing a proper 
coarse.' 

Adelaide had by this time disrobed herself, and taking a seat in the 
comer, fixed her eye in all honesty and simple-heartedness upon the face 
of her relation ; and as she did not exactly comprehend to whom the 
exception in her aunt's remark had reference, very likely looked some- 
what in doubt. 

* Adelaide I Adelaide! don't look at me in that hypocritical manner, 
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as though you did not understand my allusion, that it ia for Jfw Bf 
anxieties are aroused, and my heart pained, and m^ prid^— ysa, I ma 
say it — ^mT pride greatly humbled.' And then, haying ddiTeEedhsndJ, 
she rocked faster than ever. 

Adelaide was perfectly astonished, and knew not what to aay. Deeply 
affected, her beautiful countenance was suffused with a burning Uwi 
but her bright eye was still fixed upon her aunt. 

' I had heard, indeed, that TOur conduct of late had been, to say te 
least, Tery extraordinary ; but little did I imagine that I should enr 
live to be'a witness to toe degradation of my own flesh and blood.' 

Adelaide could remain silent no longer. 

' As you say that you allude to me, aunt, may I know wherein I ham 
acted so as to merit such strong expressions of disapprobation ? Whit 
haye I done ? Do tcU me, aunt, I beg of you.' 

The lady stopped rocking, and rose from her seat. Her conntennee 
was deadly pale, and she shook her finger with pointed earneetnees it 
her almost affrighted niece. 

*■ What have you done I Can you sit there, Adelaide, and calmly ask 
me such a question ? What have you done ! Haye you not lowend 
yourself, and put a stain upon the respectability of our family, hj tl- 
lowing attentions from one who is far below yon in the world ? fiaye 

Son not, even in the presence of gentlemen of respectability, shown a 
ecided preference for one who is far down among the menials of life ? 
Haye you not even degraded yourself by going off alone on an efening 
ride ? Oh, Adelaide ! '—and the excit^ lady clasped her hands ia 
agony — * that I eyer should haye it to say of my own sister's daughter I ' 
^d almost exhausted with the yiolence of her feelings, she sank egaia 
into her chair, and began to rock. 

' I am very sorry, aunt, if my going away this evening is not ap- 
proved by you. I had the consent of my uncle and aunt Halliday. 
And the gentleman with whom I went is much respected by them both.' 

* Gentleman ! gentleman I a pretty gentleman ! A pLain working 
farmer, a mere clod-hopper. I suppose he waited upon you with his 
tow frock on, and his cow-hide boots; you must have felt highly 
honored by his company. And I suppose he took the same liberty with 
you that he has been in the habit of doing with his mates, the milk- 
maids ; how many times did he kiss you on the road } ' 

* Aunt Nabby, you are very unjust !' and Adelaide, unable to endure 
any longer the torture of her feelmgs, burst into a flood of tears. 

* Yes, Adelaide,* — her voice had softened considerably—* ah, yes, that 
is always the way. I am unjust, merely because I am desirous of having 
my own sister's child keep in mind that she has a standing a little above 
the common herd. What would your father have thought, when him- 
self, the first gentleman in the assembly-room, with his gold knee- 
buckles, and silk stockings, and his silver-mounted dress-sword by his 
side, and the first people in the city for his companions — what would he 
have thought, if one had told him that a daughter of his should one day 
accept the attentions of a day-laborer ? Unjust, indeed ! Is that, 
Adelaide, the return I am to receive for all my interest for yon ? Have 
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aot already, horn the circle of my yisitors, been so happy as to intro- 

u;e your cousin Julia to one who can and will make a lady of her ? 

es, Julia will soon ride in her coach. And so may you, Adelaide, or 

) you might ; but I don't know that you will oTer recover from the 

ill you have made. Mr. Sampson, I must tell you^ Adelaide, however 

oach he admires yon, would never for an instant think of you, did he 

inow — ' 

* I have not the least desire, aunt, for Mr. Sampson's attentions or 
regard. But J. do not wish to be unjust towards you — you must forgive 
my hasty expressions. But you do not know Mr. Lovell, or you would 
never have spoken of him as you did.' 

* Lovell ! Lovell ! who is he ? ' 

' Why, the young gentleman who waited upon me this evening ; and 
I must not allow injustice to him on my account. I must say, aunt, 
that I have never been treated with more true politeness by any gentle- 
man. His behaviour towards me, whether alone or in company, has 
been the most delicate ; his manners are refined, and his principles, I 
beUeve, to be most pure and manly.' 

* Well, well, well, say no more, Adelaide ; my work is done — I see 
my work is done. All my regard for you, and for the honor of our 
fiunily, is looked upon as a matter of no moment. I suppose you 
are engaged to him — I feared it ; but have come on to see if my past 
services for vou all, my interest for the good of our family, my authority 
as your mother's only sister, could not yet avail to turn you from your 
purpose, and save you yet.' 

* lour fears on my account, aunt, are very groundless. Mr. Lovell 
has never, probably, had the most distant thought of such a thing. 
He certainly has never hinted it to me.' 

Mrs. Abigail Batoon was silent. She felt a great burden taken from 
her mind, for she had construed Adelaide's remarks in favor of Mr. 
Lovell as sure evidence of an interest in him. 

* Tou have relieved my mind greatly, Adelaide. Then you have no 
interest in him, after all ? you do not love him ? ' 

Oh, that blush ! how it has come, like the meteor's flash, and spread 
all over that delicate cheek, and over those beating temples, and even 
upon that fair, smooth forehead. Speak quickly, Adelaide ; for the 
eye of your aunt is fixed upon you — she has asked you a home question. 

* You don't suppose, aunt, that I should yield my affections to one 
who has never asked me for tnem ? ' 

' I hope not — and I am greatly rejoiced at what you say, for I did 
look upon you as lost. And now you must not lay too much to heart 
the earnest expressions I have dropped. You know, my child — you 
most know that you are the object of my greatest solicitude ; your 
oousin, Julia, I have befriended on your Aunt Halliday's account, as 
well as because she is so subservient to my wishes. But you are my 
only blood relation — the only one to inherit when I am gone. Your 
poor brother, you know, is lost — ^lost to his friends and the world — 

S>ne we know not where, and — the least we say of him the better. 
at on yoa my interest centres — and now I wish you to return with 
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me, «&cl at my house yon will ha?e m 4>up o rtMity ttfee lbs vali 
Tbit it no plaioe for yoa. Ht brother, I know. Imp a ¥My UnA hmif 
and so baa tister Halliday ; oat the advanta^ han an wt j«l h 
yon need, now coming into eooiety. With me jm ean ba hliu fcidl 
to a huge oirole, a coach to ride in at your pleaaim, aenuAi akMh 
mand, and the means of ooming oat in a way beooBrin/r wtf nien. lb 
leaye you shut up here in this humdrum place— it wSl nefcr do. i 
should ooniider myself deficient in duty towards yoa to aOmr it' 

Adelaide had too many conflicting thoughts to manage Jmttei ti 
enable her to make any reply. She dared not at onoe aaj *9er 1i 
her aunt's proposal, for fear of another oufbveak ef pamJani md ft 
her repugnance to it was too sincere to allow her to aefnesee. 

* Another thing I must tell you^ Adelaide, but I teU yoa ia graft 
eonfldenoe. Tour Uncle Halliday is ^uite embmiassiud in his wmL 
He has a good heart, and feels rery kindly to joa ; hot I know fti 
he ought not to be at any more expense for hie ftnilj tham is ifti^ 
lately necessary. To me you must look— yoa shall waat for iioftii|; 
and when I am gone, who i» then to inherit niy pwipeiiy bat yomMfl 
Tou see, then, that everything conspires to make yoa an objeot ef M 
common interest. I want you to appreciate yoorself aa yoa oag^ 
Many a fine girl throws herself awa?, merely from thia imL Bid Jli 
cannot think, my child, what a load is taken from my aund. asv w 
yoa toll me that tou have no interest in ftat LoVeU. And BOt» 
Adelaide, you had better retire, as yoa will want to be «9 very m^ 
for your things must all be ready by nine o'clock.' 

Adelaide was too full of feeling, and too desiroos of being akoe, to 
say aught that might prolong the intercourse, and so they paifted for the 
night. 

Adelaide shut her door, and placing the lamp in a comer, took her 
seat by the window, and looked out upon the bright moon. Than 
was something in that beautiful luminary now that made her appear a 
confidant, and the scenes of the evening came back in all their iireuinen. 
The smiling faces she had seen around her ; the kind words she bsd 
heard ; the power of sympathy under whose spell ^e had sat with so 
much delight ; the heaveu-bom thoughts that had been expressed i& 
language that thrilled both speaker and hearers — the whole of that tat 
of love passed again before her ; and then the unpresuming politeness of 
him who had been her companion. So full of kindness, and so maiked 
with respect and delicacy, the agreeable conversation, the strange beauty 
of the scenery, the long pauses that seemed to tell of feelings that were 
too sacred for utterance, the parting at her uncle's door, his last look. 
Ah! she will remember it long. The emotions it conveyed she dare not 
shape into their true meaning, even in thought. And yet her mind 
would hang around that point as if a charm was in it. And then the 
morrow. Must she bid adieu to these simple pleasures? Must she leave 
the beauties which, at the earliest dawn and at the closing day, her mind 
had feasted on ? She had always loved the country. Now it seemed 
dearer to her than ever. 
And muet she leave so suddeTily ) 'Wh%l would he think to lean 
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■Mud she had gone, perhapjs to retam no more ? What a marked token 
of indifference after all his delicate attention ! — and jet how could she 
aake it known } 

Adelaide was at the breakfast-table in season the next morning, bnt 
her part in the repast was soon finished ; and, asking leave of her Annt 
Halliday to retire, the three relations were left to enjoy a private 
Interview. 

* I tell yon what it is, Nabby/ said the Captain, * I don't beliere 
Addy wants to go away ; and, although I think myself it must be lone- 
come for her here, yet I don't like to have her baulked. She is too 
good not to haTe her own way.* 

' That is just as much, brother, as you men know about things which 
concern young ladies. They don't know what they want themselrcs. 
I know Adelaide is a good girl, and she has a bright mind ; but, at her 
age, girls are very apt to have romantic notions about life, which we, 
who are older, know to be Tery foolish. They have nonsensical ideas 
about love and affection, and all that ; but how they are to be provided 
for, and how they are to keep up their standing in society, never comes 
into their head. Now, we know that love, without the elegances of life 
abont one, is like a balloon with a rent in it, just good for nothing 
at all' 

' I don't know abont that, Nabby ; money is a very necessary article, 
and the elegances of life are very well in their way, but the — Nabby, 
you don't mean to say that there is no ixne love or happiness upon 
-earth but among the rich.' 

* How can people be happy, brother, when their circumstances are 
straitened? Would you try to muke me believe that, when I 
pass by one of these rude cottages you have around you in the country, 
and see the man hard at work, toiling for his daily bread, that he has 
any idea beyond getting enough to eat and drink ? 

* That is the main chance, I know, Nabby ; but, if my guess is right, 
there ain't much loftier ideas in the minds of many who don't toil, as 
you call it. We are never to old to learn, Nabby ; and I must tell you 
that I have learned some new lessons in life, which make me feel that 
if I had learned them earlier, I might have enjoyed a world of comfort 
and happiness with a very small part of the means I have spent in 
trying to live according to the notions your head is full of. What 
wonld you say, if I was to tell you that I had seen persons living with 
all the comforts of life abont them, and with all the refinement of polite 
manners, and the enjoyment of intelligent intercourse, in a plain, rough 
cottage, no better than the one my hired laborers inhabit ? You may 
shake your head, but seeing is believing.' Then turning to his wife, 
' I do wish Lovell would just step in now, that Aunt Nabby might see 
a sample ; couldn't you send for him ? 

* Oh, my dear, I am afraid Mr. Lovell would think strange of it.' 
*WelI, then^ you just tell sister Nabby all about him, in and 

out.' 
Mrs. Halliday had an inward dread of exciting Aunt Nabby. 

* Ob^ weD, I most say Mr. LovcU h^aa &^Q^m. \i\s&s^ \f^ \Rk ^ 
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gtDtlemali i he cerCamly heLaveit with great propiictj vliilg htV^^ 
Itsjed here." ■.— w 

■StBjed here! and do I understand, then, that this yonn; 
Loiell has been etaj'ing under this lool, and asraeiatiog wiUi 
niece ? ' Aunt ITabbj luiew it all befoie, hut it luitsd her tun U I' 

' He hS3 been, Habby ; aad a finer fellow never earns nndof mj teif, I 
nor jruuia eithei. He u u f eatlemau, as I call it, of tbe 6ni lUti. 1 
A man with a heart and soul in him, Koae of jour daudj-jacks, nlli I 
gold ohaiaE and fine coata, and no more brains than enougli to tm" 
them to drire tandem.' 

'Brother, tou have «aid enough. I don't want to hear aaf mo 
But I mUBt toll yon, once for all, that if you care no more for the reap 
tabilitjr of our family, than to inlroduco a mau— a common daT-labota, I 
M I understand, in Bitmmcr, and a common Yankee achoolmuler is I 
winter — to a Qisce of mine, and keep him under vout roof in Bucb da. I 
geroui oontiguitj to a Eimple-bcartul girl as Adelaide, it ia high tipi I 
■ho went away. That is all I bare Ui eay.' 

The old Captain's face was red almost to a purple hue, andtheliB 
indignation that burned within was ready to ei[ilade with, a fary dut I 
would have made Auot Nabby glad to have been back, within her on I 
establishment. Bat his reason told him it would, answer do good ssd. \ 
He loted Adelaide dearly ; be knew his own cireamalances, and fdt UiB I 
lad truth that he might be obliged to cast her upon the care of bit i 
niter. He would not throw an obstacle ia ber way of being well pio- 
Tided foi. And yet be must da sametbing, 

' I shall make no objections, Nabby, to your taking Addy, and do 
well for her. But I can tell you, if your plan is !o try to maka up i 
match for her with that milk-sop with a red head, thai has been uphen 
bothering ronnd her, you had better let her gu and learn a trade, wi 
lake care of herealf." 

*Mi. Sampean, brother, is a young man highly connected, and heh* 
a very handsome property in his onu right, 1 think it would be a my 
great thing for Adclidde, if such a match could he made up as yoa 
rail it.' 

' I know all about his eoniieiiona ; his old father made bis money bj 
sailing drams — nothint; very respecEable in that, although I take one 
ooeasionally mvseir. 'The fellow bas money, no duubl; but what bIh 
haa be got! His head would maka a very good mop, and I guess that 
is all it's good lor, Sut have your ovn way ; only remember Addy shall 
bave no compulsion. 1 would work before the mast as I begun, befim 
any of those ruff-sculTa with plenty at money in their pockets ihall bars 
her without her own consent. And more than this, if what I bear of 
Tanderbose is true, I am sadly afraid our poor Julia will cue the day 
you ever introduced her to that num-ccuU. 

Tbe Captain, hating ' said his say.' arose from the Uble and went out, 
his beart full of indignation ; but blaming himself most of all that he 

had not managed more wisely, and kept himiel'' "'" " ' "' 

independence. 
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The handsome coyered sleigh of Mrs. Abigail Ratoon was at the door 
liy the time appointed, and Adelaide, as a victim to the destiny she knew 
not how to avoid, was in readiness to accompany her. When she left 
the table, she had retired to her room, so long a place of pleasantness 
fuid peace, in order to compose her mind for the hoar of separation. 
She took her Prayer-book, and read from the Psaltery some of those 
delightful passages so well calculated to impress upon the mind the 
aafety and happiness of those who cast themselves and their interests 
upon the care of God. A dark shadow had come over her heart. It 
had come suddenly, and without warning ; and she could only trust 
for help from Him by whose mandate it had come. A knock at the 
door. 

' Oar time is near, Adelaide ; are you ready ? ' It was Aunt 
Kabby. 

* I will be down in a moment, aunt/ She could have gone then, 
but some tell-tale tears must be dried first. 

No sooner had Aunt Nabby retired, than she heard the step of her 
kind old uncle approaching ; the door was at once opened. 

* Well, Addy, I am glad to see you don't part with your old uncle 
and your old home with a smile. I had rather see those tears than not. 
I could shed some myself if it would do any good. Be a good girl, and 
don't let any one persuade you to any act your own heart does not ap- 
prove. And while I live, remember you shan't want for a father's hand 
and a father's heart.' Bursting into a full fiood of tears, and throwing 
her arms around his neck — 

* Dear, dear uncle, I could live and die with you ; but only let me 
say one word to you. Cannot I remain here with you ? My Aunt 
Kabby tells me that you are not as well off as you once was ; cannot I 
remain and help Aunt Halliday and you to get along ? I know I can 
do a great deal to comfort you ; I will work for you and help Aunt to 
save.' 

The good old Captain could stand a great deal before his feelings 
should be manifested ; but when he saw the earnest look of that dear 
young creature, her eyes swimming in tears, and heard her soft words 
trembling with the ardor of her feelings towards him, he had to let 
nature take its course. 

' I didn't think, Addy, that I should ever shed tears again.^ I have 
never wept since I stood by my mother's grave, and that is a long, 
long time ago. No, mv dear ; you had better go with your aunt ; she 
has her strange ways, but she will do well for you, no doubt. I shall 
not probably remain in this place long ; I must sell out, Addy, and go 
to work again. But don't let that grieve you. There, now, dry your 
eyes, and don't let Aunt Nabby think that you dislike to go with her. 
Maybe good will come of it all, yet.' 

That was a wise thought, and a happy expression to close the parting 
interview. It was in keeping with the good words Adelaide had been 
reading, and at once she was greatly composed. It was a stream 'of 
light from behind Uie dark cloud. * Maybe good will come of it' 



CnAPTER XV. 

Op.vr rcnileri wero yon ercr in lore r Wc mean hopefollj «». If Ml. 
w^' lAiy Tou. But if YOU have been, you can saye ni a gmi iuid 
Uhi^T m our ciTorts to acscribc the feelings of yonng LotbII, ti be tviAi 
t.> tho now breaking ihy ; for you can tell, or rather you can fed, wiA 
whnt peculiar charms familiar objects had arrayed tbenuelrei. Hop 
«hono brightly on that low streak of cloud just gilded with coming dn, 
and upon those bare branches that hung between him and the im^ 
»kv ; and upt^n the white smoke that curled up so gracefully firomthe 
ehinmey top, and upon every object that his eye beheld. Andemj 
^iniud, too, came in melodious measure to his ear. The darion mta 
of ohantioloer, the soft oooinsj of the doves, the smothered lowinc of tbe 
o;Ut!o, ar.d the well-known pawin? of Pomp, impatient for his feed, aO 
.-ioniel^^w seemed linked to tho past evening; all seemed to lespood 
pleasantly to the ela5ticity of his own feelings. 

Only thivje who have lived in villages can realise how quickly new 
^preail from house to house. To such it will not seem strange thsl 
when Charles sat down with the family where he was residing to their 
t'ttflv meal, he was startled with the question — 

* iMd you see tho }jreat lady from tho citjr at the Captain's lait 
tfToning? They say tho great lady, or the rich lady — 1 suppose it 
means the same thing — Captain Ilalliday's sister, has' come, iad thit 
^li:iA Adelaide is going to tho city with bur. I thought she iroolda't 
stay long after the beaux had gone.' 

Charles was conscious of something like cold creeping about^ bis 
heart. Not that be had any conddence in the report, out so sensitiTe 
had ho IkHxune, that the least shadow cast upon a name so dear to him, 
or even the careless mention of her name by those who knew not of her 
excellences, seemed almost like sacrilege. He must, howeyer, say 
something in reply, and he did it in a very quiet, unconcerned manner. 

* I was there only a few moments, but I heard no mention of the 
lidy.* 

* It is true though ; for Betsey Cook called in here a little while 
since to ask if I was going to the quilting this afternoon at Squire 
Pieree's ; and she up and told rae all about it. She said that Captain 
Ilalliday's boy was over to their house to buy some butter, and he said 
they must have some whether or no, for the Captain's sister was there 
from tho city, and that she was going away at nine o'clock, and that 
Miss Addy was goiuf^ with her ; and that their Mary said that she 
wasn't coming back this winter, if she ever did.' 

Charles did not feel bound to stop eating all the while this ^ouug 
lady was delivering her budget, for the address was not in particukr 
pointed at him, but seemed to bo rattled off for the benefit of all the 
family. It being one of those little communities which are found in 
tho country, as well as city occasionally, where a little news, especially 
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neighborhood ne.ws, is the most interesting subject that can be intro- 
duced. Charles was not just in his element. As he had but little to 
Ulj to them in general, it was not wondered at that he took but little 
ciotiee of what was said, and kept in a quiet way handling his knife 
md fork 

* I wonder if it is true that Miss Vincent is going to be married to 
that red-headed fellow that has been round her so lon^. I guess she is 
though ; or she wouldn't be in such a l^urry to be off to the city. I'll 
bet anythiufiT her aunt has come up to take her down to get her wedding- 
ulothes. Well, I guess there '11 be great doings, for tl^y say he is yery 
rich. He is richer, they say, than Vanderbose.' 

Various replies were made bv members of the family, but Charles 
took not the least interest in what was said from anything that could 
be seen, but kept steadily at work until he had finished, and then asked 
eaye to retire. 

All things now wore a sombre aspect The halo that surrounded 
them on his waking that morning had vanished ; a strange deadness 
tiad come over all his feelings, and he could have settled down upon his 
jhair, and left the world to take care of itself. Well for him that he 
liad duties which must be attended to ; and, smothering his feelings as 
lie best could, to them he applied himself with his usual promptness. 
Some days passed before he again made a call at the house, where his 
tieart had found so much to interest it. He was received with marked 
dndness by both the Captain and his lady. 

' Quiet times now, Mr. Lovell ; the young folks have all cleared out 
— g^ne into winter quarters. I miss our girls though, I must say — if 
I body could have them alone without so many trampers after them. 
But they will enjoy themselves better in the city, no doubt, except 
&.ddy. I don't believe but Addy would have been just as happy here 
IS she will be there.' 

' Why, I don't know, my dear husband ; Addy tries to make the 
^t of things, let her be where she will. But you know there is but 
ittle company here in the winter, and young folks like to be where 
;here is a good deal stirring. At any rate. Aunt Nabby would have it 
K), whether or no.' 

* You see,' said the Captain, turning towards Charles, * my sister, 
Mrs. Abigail Eatoon — Aunt Nabby, as we call her— having plenty of 
noney, and nothing else to do, has taken it into her head to be god* 
nother to our nieces. She coaxes them, and scolds them, and plagues 
ind worries them, until they give in, and let her have her own way. 
They must dress, and behave, and marry, just as she says ; and I 'm 
ifraid she '11 make a dreadful muss of it yet.' 

* Well, we must say, Mr. HalUday, that she takes a great deal of pains 
or their good ; she certainly gives them a good chance to do well. 

* That's just as it will turn out ; we have got to wait and see. She 
8 determined that they shall marry rich, and I suppose she will bring 
t about some way ; for when a woman sets her mind upon accomplish* 
ng a point, she is very apt to carry it through. But you see, Mr. 
lioyell, I want joa to understand me. I am tlo ^QB^\a»t ^l\&5:(tk&^^Ttfi& 
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doIthinkaBylenofamanfoThaTin^agoodloiigpiiite. Bitirki 
a man ealonlates that his wealth will make up for eirerj other defieiaHf^ 
and only regards it as a means to gratify every low desire, and ha 
neither a sound head nor a sound heart, and yery little of either— I 
say his money ought not to be held out as a lure to a ^ood, honeit- 
hearted, whole-soul girl ; and it grinds my yery soul to think of it' 

Charles could say nothing in reply. He had no wealUi of his ova, 
and therefore did not wish to carp at those who had. He had already 
informed Captain Halliday what he believed to be tme about Yandsr- 
bose, and had done all that he thought was his duty. 

Mrs. Halliday, anxious to get her husband upon some other anbjeet, 
oriented another topic for conversation, and the names of the yooog 
ladies were not mentioned aj^n during the whole evening. 

Charles had learned nothing by his visit that gave him any aatasfte- 
tion. He had no doubt, now, that every influence would be used to 
persuade Adelaide to receive the attentions of Mr. Sampson. It would 
be a sacriflc^, he knew, and his heart sickened at the thought— a iieri* 
fioe of all that was lovely to meanness, and weakness, and vice. 

I^e winter had nearly passed, and the time was at hand fiirthe 
closing of his school, and he was glad at the prospect of a return to his 
labors and his home. He had learned much of life during hia aojoora 
at Wellgrove. He was much wiser than when he came there, if not 
80 happy. He had, indeed, enjoyed some taste of exquisite happiness ; 
but he had suffered, also, those acute pangs to which a sensitive heart 
is exposed. He had learned to feel that, after all, he was not quite tJie 
independent being he had imagined himself to be : and, with a enastened 
view of life, he prepared to enter again upon the trade he had maxked 
out for the future. 

It was the last week of his stay at Wellgrove, when a letter was put 
into his hands by the post-boy. He saw, by the mark, that it was from 
the city, and the hand-writiog that of a lady's. He did not dare to 
open it until he reached his room, and then, bursting the seal, turned 
his eye at once to the signatare. He pressed it to his lips, and then, 
as calmly as he could, commenced to read its contents. They were as 
follow : 

'Mb. Charles Lovbll: 

' I KNOW not that your nice sense of propriety will approfve my 
present act. But circumstances sometimes require us to step over the con- 
ventional bouadaries of social intercourse. I feel myself called upon to do 
so now. 

' Tea must have thought my conduct very singular, after the agreeable 
intercourse we had enjoyed, that I should have left thus suddenly, and with- 
out apprising you of my intention to go away. I assure you it was as 
unexpected to me as it must have been to yon, that our parting on my 
Uncle's stoop was in all probability to be a final one. 

' I cannot explain to you all the causes for the occurrence ; and can only 
trust that you will have confidence enough in my sense of propriety, as well 
as in my feelinga of friendship, to believe that the causes were beyond my 
control. 
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' Now I can say '* Gk>od-b7e " in peace, and record my best wishes for your 
happiness, and shall not feel ashamed to meet you, should we ever cross each 
other's track again. 

' I subscribe myself, your friend, 

'Adblaidb Vincent. 
' P. S. — ^Ton need not feel yourself obliged to answer this, as all I de- 
signed will have been accomplished when you have read it.' 

Again and again did Charles peruse the dooament. At first it 
revived his most ardent hopes ; but, as he studied it more closely, 
those hopes grew more faint. He saw that, after all, there was the 
same mystery about it that had involyed all his intercoorse with 
Adelaide. It was just like herself— frank, generous, and kind. She 
was not ashamed to acknowledge her friendship, but, beyond that, his 
hopes as a lover could find no ground for encouragement. 

He cherished the precious document, though, as a choice legacy from 
one whose place in his heart was as unbroken as ever. If he loved too 
strongly, he felt assured that his affections were bound to one who was 
worthy of them ; and the future, that mist upon the path of life into 
which he could not penetrate, he would leave with Him who ordereth 
all things well. 

Home is a sacred name. It may be a humble one ; no external 
adomings may distinguish it; there may be nothing to gratify the 
pride, nor much to please the taste. But if love dwells there ; if warm 
nearts are ready to greet us, and mingle the fulness of their sympathies 
with ours, we should be thankful for it, we should prize it as a gift 
from heaven. 

How Aunt Casey chuckled with delight as Charles took his seat a^ain 
at the head of their little table ! and with what alacrity she stirred 
about her household duties ! The first thing, however, she must show 
him, was the pet she had been tending so faithfully all winter. It was 
evening when Charles reached his home, and, as supper was ready, 
that pleasant meal must first be enjoyed. No sooner, however, was it 
fairly finished, than the old lady seized the lantern. 

'Now, darling, you must just come with me and see Daisy.' 

' But you are not going to the bam, aunty ! ' 

' Oh, but she ain't in the bam. Ton see, I thought the bam would be too 
far off, and in stormy weather it mightn't be so easy for me to get there, 
so I got Guss to make a pen for her just back of the little wood-house.' 

Charles followed the old lady, eagerly anxious to see the valuable 
gift he had received. 

• Here, Daisy, Daisy ! ' At her call the pretty creature quietly arose 
from her straw bed, and stretching herself out, came up, and began to 
lick her hand. 

' Whv, annty, what have you done with her ? she has grown so. 
I should scarcely have known it was the same calf. Why she is fat 
enough to kill.' 

'Don't speak the word, dear; I wouldn't have her killed for twice 
my Tear's earnings.' 

' Kor I, auntj, for all mine. If fox nothviig cilm^ o^ ^avsoss^. ^^ ^^ 

8 
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kind friend who gaTo her to me', and the intenit joa hire tdeet 
in her.' 
' Bless your kind heart for that ! ' 

* Bat how is it, aunl^, that she has thrired so }' 

* Well, yon see, darling, in the first place I made Gflamj giie the old 
eow plenQr of the' turnips you raisea, and she gaTe os moit as mA 
milk as in pasture ; so I had enough, besides makiiuf our hntto, to 
giTe Daisy « bellyful twice a day, by mixing a titOe wan wite 
with it.' 

* But yon don't tell me that this calf has grown eo oa ddn ndlk, nd 
that watered, too ? ' 

* It's truth, darling ; but, then, I didn't depend allmthsr oa Mi 
You see, I got Gussy to have a little com ground, and I mde a liitt 
aupawn for her, and put a little of that in the milk as she oonld bear it, 
and so by degtees a httle more ; and then, after a little whfle, we hid a 
little rre ground, bran and all together, and so I threw a litUe of ttat 
in tiie bottom of the pail, dry-like, and so I got her off firom the inik, 
and now she takes a handful or two, night and morning, and driob 
olear water, and eats hay like anything. But don't she loSk sleek T 

* She does look beautifully.' 

* Well, I am so glad yon are pleased with her.' 

Augustus had not the rapidity of action that di8tiiij|Tiished OluKlaL 
He took things moderately, out he kept steadily attencung to whatefor 
he had to do; and had, through the winter, aoeomplished evea moit 
than either he or Charles had expected. He had cut np aU the wood 
they needed for next winter ; and piled in the wood-honse, besides, 
a large heap of brush for summer use, neatly thrown together at a eon* 
venient distance for Aunt Casey to collect for her fire. He had split 
out and holed one hundred posts, and drawn three hundred rails from a 
few miles distance, ^ where Charles had purchased them ; besides 
attending faithfully to the chores, and making the most of their 
materials for enriching their ground the coming season. 

* Well; Guss,' said Charles, after seeing all he had done, * you hate 
earned good wages at home this winter ; you must haye kept pretty 
busy.* 

* I bayen't hurried myself. I haye taken my own time, and had 
leisure enough, tuo ; and haye studied a little, too, into the bargain.' 

* Welly I am glad to be home again, I assure you. Eyerything loob 
in first-rate order. I must go to work now, and scratoh hard, I haye 
been laying out considerably to do. But, first of all, I must go and see 
old Duncan, and get leaye to haye our lime landed at the old mill. I 
haye laid out one hundred dollars on lime for the farm.' 

^ A hundred dollars of your winter's earuLngs for lime! that's too 
bad, Charlie.' 

'Well, GuBs, how could I lay it out better? Our land onoe 
enriched, what better capital do we want ? ' 

* That is true, I know ; but it seems hard to take your money that 
you have worked so hard for, and lay it out so.* 

*No harder, Guss, than for you to b^ oiUtuig wood and holing poets, 
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trhile I have been part of the time playing gentleman. And forty 
ioUars more I shall pay dut for fish.' 

* Fish ! what to do with them ? ' 

* To place in the land, to be sure, and raise potatoes.' 

* That is a wild notion, Charlie, depend upon it. I hope you 
bave not engaged them too. You know, just think for one 
moment of what use would potatoes be to you in any quantities? 
Last year we happened to sell what we raised, because many failed in 
raising them ; but, in general, they will not sell here ; we should hare 
to cart them ten miles to market/ 

*• But I expect, Guss, to have a thousand bushels.' 

Augustus sat down upon a heap of poles and began to whittle, and 
made no reply ; while Charles, amused by the very serious countenance 
af his brother, burst out into a hearty fit of laughter. 

' If you ain't wild, Charlie, you are pretty near it.' 

* Why, one thousand bushels is no great yield, Guss, for six acres.' 

* Nothing extraordinary to be sure ; but that's not the thing. What 
are you to do with them r It will take all of six weeks to cart them, do 
our best.' 

* Yes ; but I have not told you all yet. A captain of a sloop, who 
makes a business of picking up loads, has offered to come and take them 
from our landing at the mill, and will either buy chem at the marker 
price, or sell them for us.' 

* Can you depend on him ? ' 

* Yes, with great certainty.' 

* Well, that might answer. I know that fish makes good manure 
for potatoes. But I hate to have you take all your money and run such 
a risk with it.' 

* No more risk, Guss, than anybody has to run who invests capital 
in business ; nor so much. If we miss a crop, the manure will still be 
in the ground, at any rate. If we don't venture anything to gain a 
crop, we ought not to expect any great return ; for my part I had 
rather trust our money to the keeping of the soil, than to the keeping 
of some people.' 

* We shall have to scratch for it, then, if you are going to plant so 
much. Shan't we want more help } ' 

* I think not. I feel just like wprk myself, and I know ^ou will do 
your part ; and by managing a little, and taking things in time, I 
think we shall keep ahead of our work.' 

* Well, let's at it ; what had we better do first ? ' 

' We will go to sharpeninv rails right off ; and this evening I will 
go and see Duncan, for the lime will be here next week.' 

The old mill to which Charles had alldded was but a short distance 
from their house. It was situated on one of the small creeks that ran 
through the long stretch of marsh, and was what is called a tide-mill. 
It was an old shingled edifice, which had never been painted, and 
bud seen its best days. It stood * all alone in its glory,' with the 
exception of a loqg, low dwelling at a short distance from, it^ on ^h«.t 
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W tamed Aft nuuB land. TbisirutiiftiiiSIar'KliaBKt 
these two loealitiet old Dancan might he 
night—going aod xetnniiiig to hie meak wad Iflbaoi* 
ormiQen in general, we are apt to imagine a ggoi n 
hright, many eye, and a foil, weI14i3d hody, imiw v& ajo 
long yam, nd trnflin^ at hia eoatomeii aa thoogt tka 
Mm for powdering thor grain. 

Bat Mr. I>ancan waa a tall lantem-jawed nnniy whm 
to improf e hy all the proroider thaf paaaad thzoiu^ hie 
had a grim, loar Iook, aa thoo^ the world and Ss wa» 
good terma, and shouldn't he if he could hdp iL Hit 
hent at the thonldeia, no doobt owing to the heanry loaia ttvf' 







former daya, done eonaiderable hoaneaa. Soona 
with grain, and departed with eargoei of zye and ImSam 
Weat Indies, or oar own aoothem porta. But none aaa 
and all its eostom was derired ftom tiie few famuEi m tkm 
who fonnd it more eooTenient to carry their gnal 
MOfe fhieUy-ietiled part of the town. 

In one comer of the mill waa a small xoen partitionact «C wiA« 
old store in it. A large wdl-wom, radi4KittoBed aim ifcaii, a Ildi 
rickety desk, one or two hlodca sawed off froat tim end of a li^ m 
extra seats, and a very Tarions eollectuni of fish-pdesi gaa% tEn% eU 
eoats, iMigs, and broken cogs, some in the eoraei^ aome on mb% mil 
some peeping 'out from a dielf that ran roond qoite high upon two 
sides of toe room. Cobwebs, like mantles of charity, eoTored moat of 
the articles, and the stray dost of the mill lay in nndistorbed lepom 
whererer it might find a resting-place, except on the old ami-caairi 
that was clean as constant use could make it. 

The old, low, broad wheel went ronnd yery mnch aa if it waa tired 
of going, and the cogs and wheels inside kept np a Tory modoate essjr 
jog, and the mill-stones went ronnd as if nobody waa waiting for 
them. 

As it was not yet the turning of the tide, when Chariee reaehed the 
mill, be found Mr. Dancan sitting in his arm-chair, with his long legs 
stretched out against the hearth of the stoye, his elbows resting Qp<m 
the arms of bis chair, and his head, which always had a little, low^ 
crowned white hat on, bent oyer upon his chest, in a position that 
looked very much like dosing. Charles as he entered, felt dnhions 
about speaking, thinking that the good man was doubtless enjoying a 
nap, until he noticed that a pipe protruded from beneath the head, and 
seemed to be in operation ; and almost immediately the head was 
raised, and the broad staring eyes of its owner were fastened upon him. 

' Good eyening, Mr. Duncan.' ^ 

The pipe was slowly taken down, but no reply was made to this 

lalatatlon, nor any motion of the body attempted for some moments. 

Mr. Dtmoan was doubtless endeavoring to make up his mind whose 

grkt mw waotad, and whether thai ^ttioQlac SB"^ was done. Net 
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Ending, however, any record among his mental statistics that gave him 
any light, he simply said — 

* Your servant, sir.* 

*Good evening, Mr. Duncan.' 

*0h, ah, yes ; if s you, is it ? How do you do to-night, Mr. Lovell ? 
Take a seat.' 
And Charles took a seat on one of the hlocks. 
' It was all so still here, Mr. Duncan, that I feared you were not in.' 

* Well, you see, it wants ten minutes to the turning ' — taking out an 
old silver watch, and holding its face towards Charles — * and I thought I 
mought as well he resting here as resting to the house ' (some said he 
hadn't must rest there)^ 'and then I can keep a look-out for the 
drowners.' 

* Drowners ! Mr. Duncan.' 

* Why, sir, there ain't nobody that gits drowned but they must come 
here to do it— walk right off into the race, or go splashing into the 
dam^ or right among the sedges back of the mill. If there s a hole to 
get into, they're sure to find it.' 

' It is rather a had night to he round here, I must say, and I walked 
rather carefully myself ; the fog is very thick.* 

' That's it ; you see they are crazy with their eeling, and crabbing, 
and there ain't one on 'em that can swim, or they don't ; they go right 
down, and its about clean shook my wits. There's been no less than 
three juries here the last year ; you see, when the tide's in we have 
deep water here.' 

* Sloops come up here with ease, I understand, Mr. Duncan.' 

* Time was, Mr, Lovell' — and Mr. Duncan made a hitch in his chair, 
and turned round to face his visitor — * time waSf when three sloops 
have laid side by side at the old dock here, and night and day hands 
was at work loading and unloading, and barrels of meal a-roUing out, 
and hags of com a-coming in, and three run o' stone couldn't go fast 
enough. Time was when I've seen all that.' 

•How many run of stone have you now, Mr. Duncan ? ' 
'Only one, only one. Times is changed. You see, the trade fell off, 
and they set up the new mill on the mile-run; and things didn't go 
right, and they've been going wrong now a good while, and I guess 
they'll keep so. When things once git a-going wrong in this world, 
Mr. Lovell, they're apt to keep a-going ; it seems natural for 'em.' 
And with that the old man commenced puffing again at his pipe, as 
though there might possibly be some comfort in that ; if there was, he 
meant to have it. 

* I have come to see you this evening, Mr. Duncan, to ask the favor 
of yon to permit a few hundred bushels of lime to be landed on your 
dock, until we can cart it off. The sloop will be along with it next week.' 

* Entirely welcome, entirely welcome. Time was when you would 
have had to watch your chance, but there ain't much danger of your 
bemg disturbed now. But I must go hoist the gate, and let the stone 
he a taming, for they '11 be here by break-o'-day, hallooing for their 
griaf 
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MA xhm styin?, Mr. Dancan gathered bis legs m, and by tbe 
of his hands on tbe arms of bis chair, arrived at an erect position. 

* Just sit still, Mr. Lorell, and I'll be back to rights ;' and mth both 
hands pressing against the small of bis back, and a groan or two, he 
shuffled ont of the room. 

ScarcelT bad be started when Charles thought he heard a call for 
help ; and, listening attentirely, it i^as repeated with great eamestaec. 
Charles mshed into the mill. 

' Mr. Dnncan, Mr. Duncan, stop, stop ! there is some one calling 
for help.' 

^ The miller had his hand upon the lever and was in the act of ndsiDg 
his arm. Charles caught his arm. 

' There is some one calling for help ! Ton had better not start your 
"wheeL* 

Duncan made no replj, but with his lower jaw dropped down, and 
his e jes staring wildly, stood perfectly still in the act of listening. In 
an instant more he heard his name distinctly called, and apparentlj 
from under the wheel. 

•Crosh! there's another/ and he ran to the other door. 'Where 
are you ? who are you ? what is it ?' The last sentence coming out at 
the top of his voice. 

* It's me — bring a light here ; I've got in, and can't get out.' 
Dancan ran into tbe little room, caught down the lantern, and was 

out in an instant. He seemed to have forgotten all his ailments, and 
was evidently under great excitement. The night had become very 
dark — a dense fog having settled all over the salt marsh. 

With great care, and trembling with the apprehension of some ter- 
rible calamity, Duncan stepped along to the edge of tbe race-way, 
calling out continually, * Where are you ? who are you ? ' 

* Here I am — bring your light this way.' 

The sound came apparently from under tbe wheel. 

* Are you in the water ? or where are you ? ' 

* I don't know where I am, but I am fast into some part of your 
mill, and I can't get out.' 

Duncan stepped carefully along until he came almost in contact with 
the slimy paddles of his big wheel, when he suddenly exclaimed — 

* Oh, gosh !' Charles stepped up beside him and looked at the object 
which had excited Mr. Duncan's astonishment. An old rickety skiflF 
lay just beneath, with its bow fast in between the paddles of the wheel, 
while in its stern sat a man dressed in a sailor's garb, and his counte- 
nance manifesting great alarm. 

* You good-for-nothing imp of Satan, what do you mean by poking 
about with your old skiff such a dark night ; one-half minute more, 
and you'd been a dead man — you'd been smashed to atoms.' 

The man seemed rather surprised at the harsh language of the miller, 

but made no reply. He merely stepped to the front part of his boat, 

and bej^an pushing against the wheel, endeavoring to extricate himself 

from hi8 unpleasant position; but the boat was too securely locked in j 

lie could not move her. 
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' Will jov please, Mr. Doncan, to step down and help me to push 
my boat off?' 

But Mr. Duncan bad no idea of ventoring into sncb a peril, for, be- 
sides the boat looking rather small for two« he was conscious that his 
gate was none of the strongest, and in case of any accident to that, 
with a full head of water pouring upon bis wheel, the boat and its con- 
tents would have been of small consideration. It was no trifling dis- 
tance between the boat and the platform on which he stood. He was, 
howeyer, extremely anxious to get the man out of danger ; he had 
become very sensitiye on the subject of drowning ; so, giving the lan- 
tern to Charles, he laid himself flat down, and stretch^ out his arm 
towards the man. 

* Take hold of my band and try to climb up.' The man, however, 
had no idea of leaving his boat, but, taking no notice of the hand, kept 
working against the old wheel.' 

' I tdl you what it is, mister, do yon take hold of my hand and git 
out, just as quick as you can. My gate ain't none of the strongest, and 
the tide is full in— your life ain't safe a minute.' 

Thus urged, the man arose, and taking the offered hand, put his feet 
into the logs, and was soon on the platform. Duncan was greatly re- 
lieyed. He drew a long breath — ^his under-jaw dropped, and the vials 
of his wrath were immediately poured forth. 

'Never mind, Mr. Duncan, only let me have a boat-hook, for 
if my boat should be broken, how can I get back to my family to- 
night r 

The boat-hook was produced along with a whole batch of curses, to 
which no reply was made. It was no easy matter, however, with their 
viited strength to get the skiff out of its peril. It was at length ac- 
complished, and the eager boatman, so soon as it was free again, sprang 
in. At which Duncan seemed fired with rage, and running into the 
mill, hoisted his gate, and in an instant more the water was boiling and 
tearing through the race-way, carrying the boat along in the rapid cur- 
rent. Charles was tmly alarmed, but the boatman seemed to know 
what to do ; he let the skiff glide out to the still water, and then made 
her fast. Immediately he sprang ashore and entered the mill, and ad- 
vanced to where Mr. Duncan was busy emptyin&f bags into his hopper. 
Charles could not hear what passed between them, for the cogs were 
rattUng and the stones buzzing, and the whole concern more or less 
making some peculiar noise of its own—- even to the plates of the old 
stove. The miller, however, took a bag which the man handed to him, 
and proceeded to a bin, near where Charles was standing, and began 
to ladle in some fine flour; when the bag was about half full, he 
stopped and asked — 

' How much do you want ? * 

The man turned very pale, and his voice trembled as he spoke. 

* Well, just as much as you think you can spare me. Ton know 
what I said to yon about it ? ' 

* I didn't hear nothing you said only you wanted some meal. How 
much do you want ? * 
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' Mr. Donean, jou can let the man hare tbo ikmr. Fill tbo b^ air ; 
I will paj for it/ 

Daocan looked at Charies in great wonder, hardly oomprdiaiding 
what he said. 

* Fill the bag, I aaid, Mr. Dnncan. I will gife you the mcmey for 
it.' And then torning to the astonished boatman, in whose eye be saw 
the tear gatheriog — 

' Ton uf e on Oyster Island, sir, and fdlow fishing r ' 

* I do, sir.' 

' Step this way, sir.' And the man followed him into the little room. 
' I was going to the island in the morning in parsoit of some one 
from whom I could get a quantity of fish. I want it for my land.' 

* I ha? e no seine of my own, sir ; but others hare, and I assist them. 
I should not fear but we can supplj yon.' 

* Do the fish run yet?* 

* Not for a fortnight or three weeks.' 

And if I come to the island, I can no doubt make an arrangement 
for what I want ? * 

* You can without doubt, sir. My name, sir, is McDongall.* 
Charles thought he colored a little, and there was a slight hesitancy 

in his utterance of the name. 

^ Your kindness to a stranger, sir, has been Tery singular ; but I 
hope you will not have to repent it. My necessity, and the need of 
those dependent upon me, alone conld hare compelled me to oome here 
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at such a time ; and if I had heen obliged to return empty-handed, it 
would haye been a sad journey home. May I ask the name of one 
who has thus laid me under obligations ?' 

Charles ^a?e his name, and assisted the boatman in carrying his bag 
to the skiff; and as the litUe boat glided off into the deep water, and 
the sound of his oars alone gave token of the lonely voyage, Charles 
pondered on the scene. He thought how well it was that he happened 
there at the time ; and how sad might have been the heart of that 
stranger on his gloomy track to his home. 

And the light from his own cottage looked brighter as he approached 
it ; and his head lay upon his pillow that night in a sweeter rest even 
than usuaL 

Besides enriching his land, and making preparation for a larger 
profit than the last year had afforded, Charles kept an eye upon his 
future home. He had his own fancy about a home. He did not think 
of it merely as a house with so many rooms in it ; a place to eat and 
to sleep in ; but to his mind there must be the idea of permanency 
about. Trees for fruit that would be plucked by those of another 
, generation ; trees for ornament and shade, under whose wide>8preading 
'branches he and his might often enjoy the cooling breeze when the sun 
was in his strength, and whose noble proportions might captivate his 
eye for years to come, and that might link the days when his step 
would be tottering and his arm weak, with those of his youth and man- 
hood ; and he wished them to be clustered around his dwelling, as 
thom^h their fruits and shade were for its benefit. 

* 1 think,' said Augustus to him one day, as he was planning where 
to place some trees, * first of all, I would cut down that large apple 
tree which stands just north of the house ; apple trees are not very 
ornamental.' 

* Not for the world, Guss ; that is a fine tree. Its fruit, indeed, is 
not so valuable as some others, but the tree is thrifty and well formed ; 
and it has such a domestic look. Oh, no ! Guss, we must let that stand, 
and the old oak off in the corner there, and that walnut too. I think 
we shall yet enlarge the yard so as to take them in ; and by setting 
out our trees irregularly, the whole will appear more easy. I don|t 
fancy a house surrounded by trees set in rows like ranks of soldiers, it 
is too unnatural ; and I think we had better scatter them, so that they 
may appear to belong to those already standing about.' 

Augustus smiled. * Well, just as you say ; only tell me where to 
dig, for if you or I are going to have any benefit from them, they 
ought to be growing as quick as possible. 

* They wiU be growing, Guss, while you and I are sleeping, and busy 
about other things ; and we shall every once in a while be glad to 
notice their progress. And then, if we should live, how pleasant it 
will be for us to look away up into their large branches, and admire 
their stately forms, and think of all the happiness we are now 
enjoying, and of all we may have enjoyed for many years in our snug 
home.' 

* In the old stone house ? ' 

8a 
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two tons could be spared, beside leating enough on hand as occasion 
might require. 

* And now, Gnss,' said Charles, as he came back with his team, after 
carrying the second load, * we have got the money in our hands, we 
can talk more certainly about our shingles. Slocum will be here to- 
morrow, so we must arrange everything to-day, and have the shingles 
on hand. And the day after, if possible, I must go to Oyster Idand, 
and see about the fish.' 

Slocum was always glad of a chance to work for the Lovells. He 
said * he liked Aunt Casey's cooking so much, he wished they would 
give him a six months' job.' 

' You will have it one of these days, I guess, Mr. Slocum, when 
Charlie begins at the old stone house.' 

*We will blow her up, Guss. Ha! ha! ha! Blow her up with 
powder ; that will be the quickest way to get it out of the way. A 
sledge-hammer won't touch it.' 

* Uh, but he don't want it taken down ; he is going to make a house 
of it — a home, he calls it.' 

* How you talk, Guss ! Ha! ha ! ha! Charlie don't though? aud 
that* s what all these trees are for ? Nation ! be'll have a woods about 
him one of these days. I tell you what, Charlie looks a long way 
ahead, and now just see, Guss, how the thing is fixed. The bam, and 
shed, and the yard, and aU. When this spot comes to be all fenced in, 
and these trees get a-growing, it will look nice, I tell you ; and it all 
looks as if it was going to be together of a piece ; and that made him 
so set about having the shed just fixed as it is. I wanted him to put it 
ou f other side, but no. You see he has got a plan in his head, and 
when he does anything about the place, why he makes it Jibe with 
other things that he is going to do. It's a grand way, Guss, if a 
man has a head long enough to do it. But the old house! Ha! 
ha! ha!' 

' We shall have to wait and see what is to be done with that.' 

Oyster Island could be distinctly seen from the old mill, or from 
any spot commanding a view of the marsh. But it only appeared, in 
the distance, as a more elevated spot, on which a few trees were 
{prowing. It was, however, surrounded entirely by water, the main 
creek parting and ruuning on each side of it, before uniting with the 
Sound. 

It was a small tract of land, not perfectly barren, and yet with very 
little soil upon it that seemed adapted to cultivation. Some low cedars, 
and a few scrub oaks, formed a little clump of wood, that served as a 
shelter from the storms of winter, exposed as the island was to the fall 
sweep of the winds from the open Sound. 

Charles had never visited it, and began to fear lest he might have 
difficulty in finding the location of McDougall ; but he saw a beaten 
footpath near where he tied his boat, and following a short distance 
through the cedars, came suddenly upon a small, mean cottage, built of 
logs and boards roughly put iogether, and thatoh^d m\k ^Nx^^^* \^> 
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not poor. Bat no reply was made, and the subject of conyersation 
changed. 

The man, however, told him, by way of apology for his present 
straitened condition, that during a great storm in the winter his seine 
had been carried off, and his inability to procure another rendered him 
dependent upon others for work, as they happened to need assistance. 

' Then if you had a seine, you might probably Supply all I should 
seed, and have all the profits to yourself.' 

' That is true, sir. It has been a great loss, but I must do the best I can.' 

'How much would it cost i ' 

* I can procure one for five dollars — ^it is not a new one, but will 
answer me well.' 

Charles stopped. * Mr. McDougall, I should much prefer that you 
should have what little gain you can make out of it ; I want to lay 
out about fifty dollars for fish, and if you think you can supply me, I 
will advance the money for you to purchase the seine.' 

* You are very kind, sir. I am but a stranger to you, and surely 
have no such claim upon your generosity. It would indeed be a great 
thin^ for me.' 

* we need go no further then, sir ; I will advance you the money, 
to be returned in fish.' 

* And if my life is spared, it shall be returned with your other favor.' 

* I have no fears of that, sir.' 

' You will partake of some refreshment, such as we can give you, 
before your return ? My wife will expect you, and no doubt have some 
little things ready.' Charles had just then no objections to something 
of the kind, and he had also a strong desire to see more of this strange 
family. He, therefore, as the request appeared to be sincere, did not 
hesitate to follow his host. 

A small table was set already, covered with a clean white cloth, and 
a broiled fish, with some bread-cakes newly made, constituted the only 
articles upon it. Nothing was said by way of apology ; but, as they 
took their seats around the simple meal, the lady — we must call her so, 
in spite of all the rude materials which surrounded her — ^looked 
expressively at Charles a moment. 

' Perhaps Mr. Lovell will ask a blessing ? ' 

But little was said duriug the meal ; Charles was in no mood for 
conversation, and both the man and bis wife appeared somewhat 
embarrassed by his presence. They seemed to prefer subjects quite 
foreign to their own condition and circumstances, and Charles was too 
much absorbed by the strange anomaly to enter heartily into other 
matters. Their simple repast was soon finished, and he at once pre- 
pared to take his leave. 

* I hope,' said Mrs. McDougall, as she gave him her hand, * this 
will not be the last time we shall see Mr. Lovell. It would be a great 
pleasure occasionally to see one who — •' 

* Oh, I shall see Mr. Lovell soon, and perhaps he may like to sail 
down here occasionally in pleasant weather.' 

* We 80 seldom — ^I may say never, see «ii^ ou^.' 
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< Bat my dear' — again interruptiog his wife — ' remember we are but 
poor folks ; and althoagb we sbonld be very happy to see Mr. Lovell, 
who has been so kind to us, we can offer but poor inducement to any 
one to come out of their way to yisit us. and our neighbors here are 
very kind.' 

Charles knew not exactly how to reply. He yentured, however, to 
say — 

' I hope this may not be the last intenriew we shall have. I have 
but little leisure, but if I can be of any service to yon at any time, I 
shall esteem it a favor that you would let me know it.' 

' Oh, thank you, sir/ said the wife, and her lip trembled as she 
uttered the word * Good-bye,' while her look betrayed feelings of deep 
emotion. 

Having completed all needful arrangements for the fish, Charles 
parted with his new, and to him strange, acquaintance, fully resolved 
m his own mind to know more about them, if the thing could be 
accomplished without rudeness. 

The business of spreading the lime was indeed the most tedious 
operation the young men had yet passed through. 

* There, now, Guss,' and Charles threw his shovel into the cart as he 
spoke, ' that is the last of it ; and when you have harrowed this ridge, 
the field will be ready for planting.' 

' It is a good job, now it is done ; planting and hoeing will only be 
play after this. But somehow, it seems too bad to thiuk that your 
nundred dollars, you worked so hard for last winter, should be 
sprinkled over the ground in this manner, and put out of sight so 
soon. It requires some faith to believe that you are going to get it 
back again.' 

* I don't feel at all uneasy about that, Guss ; our experiment last 
year satisfied me fully, and even if we should not get repaid this year, 
we shall feel the benefit of it for years to come.' 

*Well, I am satisfied, if you are. But who is that driving so 
furiously this way > ' 

* It is Ben Blarcom ; here he comes right through the bars, and 
across the ploughed ground, lime and all, whip-it-a-cut.' 

* Hurra, boys, how are you ? Why Charlie Lovell, how you look ! 
what have you been doing? turned miller .> you haven't bought old 
Duncan out, have you > I wish you would. How are you, Guss ? ' 

* Well and hearty.' 

* That's the sort. Well, boys, I'm upon the run this morning. I've 
got more than twenty places to go to. We are going to have a crow- 
hunt, and we want every fellow that can handle a gun to join us. We 
shall meet at Foster's to-morrow morning, and then in the evening 
the old fellow is to prepare a supper for us. We shall have glorious 
times, I tell you ; and the fellows said I must make you and Guss come, 
at any rate,' 

' I don't know how Guss will feel about it, as he is much more 
eipert with a gun than I am ; but I tell you what it is, Ben, we have 
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got SO mach to do that I dare cot leave my work a single hoar. We 
EaTo laid ont ^oagh for three men, and scratch hard too.' 

' And so have I. Bat where's the use, Charlie, of strapping to it 
like a slave ; a holiday once in a while is good for a fellow, and I mean 
to have it, and let the work take care of itself.' 

* If it would only do that, Ben. But you know that farmers* work 
has to be done in the season for it, or we miss our chance.' 

* Yes, I know that ; but all you have to do i^ to work the harder 
next day ; do two days* work in one.* 

* I haven't got the knack of that, Ben. I wish I had ; it would 
come very handy just now.' 

* Well, I tell you how I do, Charlie. When I want to go off on a 
spree, I get some of the fellows to exchange work with me, and so we 
go at it — '* hurrah boys ! " — and work like distraction, and then when 
they want a lift, I go and help them.' 

*■ But when you work like distraction, as you call if, how do you feel 
next day, Ben ? ' 

' Ha ! ha ! ha ! Charlie, ^rou've got me there ; don't talk about it. 
I don't know but you're right alK)ut that. But we must have this 
crow-hunt ; and then, the supper at night, you know. What do you 
say to it, Guss r ' 

* Is Charlie going ? ' 

* He says you are the best shot.' 

'I ^ess he can kill a crow, if he tries. Are you going, Charlie ? ' 

* I don't feel that I can spare the time ; but if you would like to go, 
I'll do the ploughing.' 

^ * I shan't go without you do, anyhow ; but I should think we'd get 
pinched for it, by-and-bye.* 

•Well, boys, I can't wait, but you had better think of it ; meet us 
at Foster's, and let the work whistle for one day ; good morning to 
yon.' And off he drove again, Jehu-like. 

* Ben will spend all this day getting ready for to-morrow, and then 
he will be so tired the next day ^ter the hunt, that he will lose another 
day in getting rest.' 

* I guess we shall feel as happy to be jogging along with our work ; 
and as to the supper, I enjoy mine well enough every night ; and 
besides, I find by keeping steady along, we get through more work in 
a week than one would think for, and don't get very tired either.' 

< That's it, Guss ; a steady pull, a strong pull, and a pull together ; 
and it's got to go, if there is any go to it.' 



CHAPTEK XVI. 

It is a very pleasant thin^ to live in a nice house, even in a city ; to 
have all the luxuries of life about one; a carriage at command to 
saunter in through a splendid promenade, on fine sunny days, and 
Berrantf to wait upon every want. And, dQ\v\)U!e»&^\&a.\i^ ^^V^ ^^ssj^.^ 
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the Tery respectable establishment of Mrs. Abigail Ratoon, in Park 
Place, and saw a yery handsome joung lady come down its steps, and 
enter the fine roomy coach by which a liveried waiter stood, holding 
open its door for her, and beheld the prancins: steeds bear off the 
lovely passenger, thought within themselves, * What a nice time she 
must have of it ! how happy she must be !' And the young lady her- 
self had no objections whatever to all these arrangements, in themselves 
considered — they were all well enough. But could any of those who 
perhaps envied her position, have known that this same young lady had 
a mind of her own on some matters of more consequence than the 
conveniences that were at her disposal, and that it was fully expected of 
her, that, for their consideration, she was to yield up all her own 
peculiar views and feelings, they might perhaps have come to a different 
oonclusion as to the happiuess of her condition. At least, the young 
lady herself had cohie to such a conclusion ; and at this very time is 
on her way to consult with a friend, in whom she can confide, and, if 
possible, make some arrangement for a change in her life. The carriage 
awhile rolled along through the beautiful thoroughfare of Broadway, 
and then turned into a cross street, and stopped before a small, plain- 
looking house, on which was a little tin sign, 'Mrs. WiUis, dress- 
maker.' 

At once the door of the carriage was opened, and the waiter as 
before stood by it, and the sprightly girl sprang to the pavement 
and entered the house. 

A lady of middle age, with a very mild and winning countenance, 
sat alone in the room, busily employed on a dress ; and as her door 
opened, she turned and put out her hand. 

* Good morning, dear ; how do you do ? How is your aunt this 
morning ? ' 

* All well, I thank you, Mrs. Willis. You are busy with Aunt 
Nabby's dress, I see.* 

* Yes, and have just finished it ; in a minute I will have it ready. I 
have worked almost all night upon it, for you know I promised it to 
your aunt this morning, and she don't take it well to be disappointed.' 

' Well, I am glad, fur your sake, that you have succeeded, although 
it must be very hard for you to work so much at nights.' 

' There is no help for it, my dear—not if I remain in the city. And 
sometimes I think that it would be much better for me to try to get 
some place in the country, where rent would be cheap, and living cheap, 
and a body could feel a little free ; it's hard work here to make the two 
ends meet. But I have a letter for you, dear, at last. I dare not, you 
know, send it round to you, and I thought, maybe, you would be along 
inhere to-day.* 

And so saying, she arose, and, opening a drawer, placed the letter in 
the hand of her visitor. She then resumed her work, and both were 
silent for a time. 

' Well, Mrs. Willis, it is a bargain. She has accepted my offer.' 

*You don't say so ! ' 

* She has, with one curious proviso : *' if my personal appearance 
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and manners shall correspond with her expectations." Curious, is it 
not?' 

* I think it is ; hat you need not fear on that account, dear. She 
can't hut like your looks and hehaviour, anyhow. But it is a Tery 
queer item for the principal of a seminary to put in ; hut people all 
haye their notions. There, now, this dress is complete, I helieve ; and 
I will just pin it up, and put it in the carriage when you go. And 
now, dear, I want to talk with you a little ahout this matter of your 
going away. Have you thought it all well over, dear Miss Adelaide ? ' 

* I have, Mrs. Willis. I have thought of it every way I can.' 

* You have not told your aunt about it yet ? ' 
*No, but I shall inform her of it this very day.' 

* I am afraid you don't know your aunt, Adelaide. 3he is very set 
in her way. I am afraid she vdll turn you off altogether.' 

'I can hardly think she can do that, Mrs. Willis, when I tell her all 
my reasons. And I think some things have happened of late, that will 
cause her to feel that I am not so wrong. She knows that I have no 
one now on whom I can depend. Uncle Halliday has gone, you know ; 
and surely she cannot blame me very much for vnshing to learn how 
to take care of myself.' 

* Well, I don't know, dear. She has queer ways, and set ways, and 
unforgiving ways ; when she once takes a notion against a thing, or a 
person, it is hard turning her. And I am so afraid that maybe she 
might iust take it in her head to cast you off altogether ; and, oh dear, 
it's a dreadful thing to be cast on the world alone, especially for one 
like yourself. Everything is so different with one ; everybody seems to 
feel so different when one is dependent for a living, or have full and 
plenty around them. 

* Well, you know, Mrs. Willis, I will see first how Aunt Nabby feels. 
I directed my letter to be sent to your care, so that her name might not 
be implicated. I shall try not to offend her. But I do want to feel a 
little as if I could act as my own feelings and judgment dictate, and 
not be obliged to submit like an automaton to the complete guidance of 
another.' 

* Well, dear, I hope it may turn out well, and that you may be 
guided in a right way. It is a great thing in this world to do 
right.' 

The bundle is handed to the footman to deposit within the carriage ; 
and^ bidding a pleasant fi;ood morning to Mrs. Willis, the young lady 
again takes her seat, and is whirled off to her home. 

Adelaide had made Mrs. Willis, whom she knew to be a good 
woman, and true in her friendly feelings towards her, a confidant, only 
in some few particulars, of the trials which she suffered from her aunt ; 
and she had done this because she must have some place where letters 
could be directed to her. She knew how much opposed her aunt was 
to have her * stoop ' to do anything for her own maintenance, and 
feared that she would not only consider her own name contaminated, but 
would take measures that might effectually hinder whatever plans might 
be in progren for that object. The time had com%^ \i»r«^x^> ^V^^:^^^^ 
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itiutU lef lier pupote most be tested, and Hie ptai ike bid ii finr 
imfwiliid. And an opportonitj was affcorded her soon after. 

She had retained from the enand men which she had goM out Ait 
wwnJagf partly for her aiint» and murtly, as we have seen, on hsr on 
aeeMSil. Mia. Abigail Batoon had ezaonned thedieM whiih MdsJii 
brooght for her, and was jiist about to hang it op in horwvirabi^ 
when, with a pleasant smile upon her fooe, she tened towavdi kff 



* Who do yon think has been here ?' 
Adelaide mentioned one or two names. 

* Tes, they have both called, bnt only think, Mr. B tmp ion haa hss 
here again ! and I reallyfolt glad to see him, for I have been aUnidyCNr 
sinee ue evening of the party, and yonng Be Lnoe hong lonnd yon sd^ 
and seemed to absorb all your attention, that Sampson had tahn 
a miff.' 

Adelaide wonld have replied, 'that she woold have no obleettoM hai 
soeh an event occurred,' bat she was too much axeitea just thai 
to say anything. 

' £at lie came in as pleasant as ever, and seemed qnite di s ap pe ia tri 
not to see yon. I do think he has a Tory amiaUe diqMntlQii. And 
what do yon think ! he said he has been haying a spaa of greyii tad 
he is going to-morrow to drive np to see Joiia a& Yuiderboss^ and tiy 
Mb horses, and he said it would give him great pleasure to have yoir 
oompany. And I told him I thoaght you would no doubt be hafpy 
to have such an opportunity to visit vour oousin.' 

* I am sorry, aunt, that you gave him any encouragement.' 
•And why so, Adelaide?' 

And Mrs. Eatoon took her seat in a large arm-chair, as thongh the 
matter to be attended to was a very serious one, and requested her 
niece to lay down her hat, and sit down ; 'she wanted to talk with her.' 

* And why not, Adelaide ? ' 

Adelaide endeavored to command her feelings, and to say nothing 
that might give her aunt unnecessary pain. 

* To-morrow, you know, aunt, is the Sabbath. You probably did 
not think of it at the time.' 

' Ah, yes, I know it is. But then it will not be like riding ont of 
town and back again, merely for pleasure ; we should not do that, you 
know. No respectable family does that. Ton would be off immedi- 
ately in the country, you know ; and it is very common for friend to 
ride fifteen or twenty miles to visit connexions. You would not go to 
a tavern or anything of that kind.' 

* It would appear to me, aunt, all the time like a violation of the 
Sabbath. You know Uncle Halliday was always particular himself 
about the Sabbath, and has so trained both Julia and myself in that 
respect, that I am sure we shall neither of us ever be happy in its 
violation.' 

* And how would the Sabbath be violated, Adelaide, by your merelv 
going off in a quiet way, disturbing nobody, mingling in no crowd, 
and visiting your relation, one that yon love, and with whom yon have 
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been brought up ? If you have both been so religiously educated, you 
surely need not fear each other's society on the Sabbath/ 

^ We should not, aunt. Dear cousin Julia and myself have oflen 
enjoyed many sacred Sabbaths together ; but Julia is not her own 
mistress.* 

* What do you mean by that, Adelaide ? Do you mean that Julia 
has a master over her — one who tyrannises over her, and oppresses her ? 
Not her own mistress ! Has she not a splendid establishment entirely 
under her command ? Has she a want that cannot be gratified } 1 
wish you would tell me what you mean, Adelaide, by intimating what 
you do ? * 

* I mean, aunt — and if you do not already know it, I must tell you — 
Julia has no doubt plenty of money in her purse, plenty of servants at 
her command, and everything around her that might' gratify her 
vanity, if she took delight in mere show. But her husband takes 
pleasure in things which she cannot sympathise in. He has associates 
whom she utterly despises; her evenings are no longer scenes of 
pleasant social intercourse, and her Sabbaths are no longer days of 
sacred rest. He has companions with whom he spends his evenings, 
and sometimes a great part of the night, such as Julia can have no 
communion with. And I am very sorry to say it, butr-' 

* But* — and her aunt interrupted her with an angry tone, * I'don't 
want to hear any of your " buU" Adelaide. You have always been 
strangely prejudiced against Yanderbose ; you never seemed to fancy 
the idea of your cousin being raised to such an elevated position. I 
don't want to hear servants* stories repeated in my presence.' 

She well knew they were not merely * servants* stories ' ; but her 
pride was wounded by hearing aught tnat might condemn the choice 
she had made for her niece. 

* I am afraid, Adelaide, that you merely make your pretended regard 
for the Sabbath a cloak to cover your want of obedience to my will. 
If ^he truth was known, it is not so much the Sabbath, as it is your 
foolish prejudice against Mr. Sampson.' 

* I acknowledge, aunt, that if it was not on the Sabbath, the idea of 
a ride with Mr. Sampson, and alone too, is very unpleasant to me, and 
I should not be willing to accept his invitation, was it made for any 
other day.' 

* And after I have told him that you would be glad to go ! ' 

* I regret exceediuffly, aunt, that you told him so.* 

* You regret exceedingly ! Adelaide, jou shall go ! ' And her aunt 
arose, and repeated the fiat with great violence of manner. 

* You shall go. I will see who is to be mistress here. Eemember, 
miss, you are under my thumb now — you have no Uncle Halliday to 
run to with your pitiful stories ; and upon me you are dependent for 
the' clothes on your back, and the bread that you eat. You shall 
go — you shall ^0 — you shall — ^you shall go — * And screaming the last 
sentence out at the top of her voice, she went off into a hystenc spasm, 
screaming and tearing her hair, and flying about the room like & \SLA.d 
person. 
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* Oh, well ! Adelaide, we will let that go. It matters not — ^he is, we 
know not where — nor in what condition ; at any rate, you have no 
lependence from that source. Your Uncle HaUiday has made almost 
I wreck of his fortune, and has gone to China again, and you have no 
dependence there ; on my care alone are you cast, and from my fortune 
ilone can you ever have any expectations. But I tell you now, once 
)r all, my will must he oheyed ; and I shall not he unreasonable with 
fou. I have indeed told Mr. Sampson that you would doubtless 
iccompany him to-morrow. We will waive that. I will not ask you to 
violate, as you call it, the Sabbath. Tou may keep it as quietly as you 
please. But I shall propose to Mr. Sampson to defer bis visit until 
Monday ; and then, Adelaide, I shall insist upon it that you accom- 
pany him.' 

* X hope, aunt, that you will think better of it, before you see that 
gentleman." I have told you that it would be very unpleasant for me 
to be placed in any such situation with Mr. Sampson/ 

* It was not very unpleasant, Adelaide, for you to ride off alone, and 
at night, too, with a plain country clown — I may say, at the very risk 
of your reputation.' 

Adelaide was too full of indication to reply, and she knew it would 
be of no avail. It would be impossible to disabuse her aunt's mind 
of its strong prejudice ; so she sat silently composing her feelings, and 
preparing herself for the accomplishment of her determined purpose. 

* No ; I am resolved, Adelaide, that my will must be obeyed. I ask 
nothing unreasonable. Mr. Sampson is a gentleman of respectability — 
of high standing. There can be no possible objection to his waiting 
upon you, on a visit to your cousin. I shall expect you to comply with 
my wish, without any more words on either side.* 

Her aunt was about to leave her, having risen from her seat, and 
was walking towards the door, when Adelaide, with a very trembling 
tone, spoke : — 

'Aunt Eatoon ! * 

The lady stooped and looked towards her, vnth evident complacency. 
She felt doubtless, from the whole manner of her niece, that the great 
end h^d.been accomplished, and her own triumph was complete. 

* Aunt Katoon, I wish to say a few words to you, and I want you 
patiently to listen to me.' Her aunt's countenance again resumed its 
btern cast. * I dp not wish to be a cause of trial to you, and have 
endeavored, as far as I could, to avoid either disobedience to your 
requests, or even an unwilling compliance. But the matter which you 
urge upon me now is one that comes so directly in conflict with my 
feelings, and is so repugnant to my heart, that I cannot comply with 
it. r can never, by any act of mine, encourage the attentions of one 
whom no earthly considerations could induce me to accept for a 
husband. And since you have spoken so positively, I cannot expect 
yoa to retract. Therefore, I think we had better separate. I had rather 
earn my living, aunt, than submit to a sacrifice of all I hold dear* If 
my presence will not be offensive to you, I would ask the priviloge of 
remaiaiDg under jonr roof until the first ot tAiX ii«^ 
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* Earn your living ! And how pray are you to do that ? Do you 
design to bring all your connexions to disgrace by engaging in some 
menial service ? ' 

Her aunt was evidently alarmed. 

* I have no intention, aunt, of eno^aging in any service which is not 
of itself respectable. I can get employment as a teacher/ 

* As a teacher ! as a teacher ! Ob, Adelaide ! ' And Mrs. Abigail 
Batoon clasped her hands together, and threw herself again into her 
chair. ' And has it come to this ! my own sister's daughter a hired 
teacher ? Oh ! oh ! oh ! Little did I think — but no matter. One 
thing I will tell you, Adelaide. I want you to hear me, and to 
remember — If you leave my house, and engage yourself to any such 
employment, even if you do it for a single week, I will never leave you 
one cent. And more than that, you shedl, in such case, never again put 
your foot within my doors. I would spurn you from it as I would a 
filthy beggar.' 

Adelaide arose, and assuming a dignity not usual with her, her 
beautiful countenance glowing with excitement — 

^ I shall not wait, then, aunt, to have you put to such a necessity. I 
will relieve you of my presence at once.* 

Her aunt sat very erect, putting out her hand, and bending forward 
her body as she spoke — 

* The sooner the better. But remember, when your feet once cross 
the threshold, it will be too late to turn back ; they must never step 
a^ain within this house — no, not even to attend my funeral. I shall 
disinherit and disown you.' 

Adelaide immediately left the room, and retired to her own apart- 
ment to prepare for her departure. She had a variety of rich dresses, 
which bad been supplied by her aunt, but as she felt that they would 
not be suitable for the future situation she would most likely occupy, 
she left them all hanging in the handsome wardrobe, and gathered 
together only such articles as had been given to her bv her kind old 
uncle. The rich jewels from her hands she also laid aside, leaving 
them to her who had bestowed them ; and then, locking the trunk, left 
it standing in the room she had occupied. She knew that it would 
answer no good purpose again to see her aunt. Her last farewell of 
her had been taken ; she therefore took leave of the servants, and 
making no explanation, merely requested that her trunk might be 
brought down, and delivered to whomsoever she might send for it. 
And then she walked forth into the street, and felt that she had no 
longer a home on earth. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Dbacon Kice, as has been said, was a man of property. He was 
called rich for the country ; he had a valuable farm, that brought him 
yearly a handsome income, and had some few thousands at interest. 
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His eldest son having a taste for city life, and a mercantile business,. 
his father, when he was arrived at age, had given him a snug capital ; 
and the young man had nsed it so advantageoosly, that it was said 
hundreds of thousands passed annually through his hands ; ' that he 
was getting rich, and could buy out his good old father any day.' He 
had not as yet taken a partner, from the fact that the old gentleman had 
always steadily objected to any such arrangement ; and as the young 
man was still dependent upon his father's name for a considerable sum 
at the Melton Bank, it was necessary for him to yiela a point on 
which the old gentleman was very strenuous. 

* One young man,' the Deacon said, * might be kept within bounds ; 
but it was doubling the risk to get two together/ 

However, as Frank Eice felt the necessity of having a partner, be- 
cause of his inability to attend to all parts of his business, he again, 
on a visit to his native place, proposed the subject to his father. But 
the old gentleman found some objections, arising in his own mind, to 
all whom his son named, until, in tbe course of conversation, some 
reference was made to Charles Lovell. 

* By the way, Frank, if you could get snch a young man as that, 
I don t know but it would be the best thing you could do.' 

' Charlie is a fine fellow, father ; a noble fellow.' 

* Tes, and he is a business man too. Everything goes on at his little 
place there as systematic as clock work ; and he understands matters, 
too, which one would not think a farmer could.' 

The truth was that the Deacon had become, for various reasons, a 
warm admirer of Charles — all his old prmdices had melted away. 
Two of his daughters were members of his Bible class, and by them he 
was constantly hearing him spoken of in terms of unlimited admira- 
tion. He also had an opportunity for becoming acquainted with his 
prompt business habits, oy his being associated with him in the 
management of some town affairs ; and the old gentleman lost no 
opportonity of speaking loudly in his praise. * He was a young man,' 
he said, ' who would be a credit to himself, and to the place where 
he lived.' 

It was a very sultry day, the air dry and hot, and the ground was 
parched by a drought that had now lasted for some time. 

Charles and his brother were busily employed with their hoes, 
although the potatoes they were hilling gave but small promise of a 
remunerating crop. The dry and dusty earth, and the hot atmosphere, 
combined tamake it one of those seasons of labor, even when the most 
resolute would be languid, and glad to see the sun reaching the point 
which marked the hour for rest. 

* There comes Frank Bice, down the road in his fine gig. I guess 
Frank is right glad that he has no hoeing to do now-a-days. They 
say FVank is doing a great business, and will soon be richer than the 
old man.' 

As Augustus said this, he stopped his hoe a moment, to take a view 
of the himdsome equipage. 
Cluuclee made no reply; he metely tounvad V»ft v^^Vxk^^^^^^ 
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Avgnitai m IooIib^, mad kipC on vift kb wmtk. II w one of 

thcwe daju in which Ghazla was qiiite wenonL, 
JU the giff apprcMMfaed that pot of theiddfliwlddiflie]miiii|im 

wen at wort, iti progreM was letazded ntQ at l ength it rtoppe^ aid 

tiie gentleman sprang out and bttan to fiMteBhai kono. 
' He is coining to see ns, Ghazhe.' 

'Wellylshallbegladtoseehiin. HeisxaaerndewerftOov.Khiiik.' 
'Well, boys, hard at work; itTs a hot day, ainTt it ? ' 
' Frettj wann,' said Charles^ adraneing to givn his kand, ' and 

Terr soltrj — the most unpleasant weaflwTj it aeeav In me, I ever Mt' J 
The jonng man greeted the hrotfacn with Ida old wwdiijity. Itek I 

was, in fact, a noble-minded, ge n e wms jonfli. 

* It is hot hoeing to-day, I Enow, hot perkifs yon don't fed the halt 
no mneh as those who are not in the fUM}* 

' I bdiere it is as cool here as anywhsR^ bat I lor one shall kaffw 
objection to see the son a little lower. If ever I fdt laiTy I do wtm* 

* Wen, Chaiiie, suppose yon throw down joor koe ana wdk alitfii 
way with me. I want to tidk with yon awkue.' 

Charies at once bnried his hoe in the dnsty soil, «nd lenrag it tin 
erect position, walked off with hk vintor towards an e^^ tiee^ whoi 
thickly-branched top oflkred an agreeable ui ote etioa. Tkef bo& 
aeatedf 



tbemselTes upon the eool _ 

* I have called to-day, ChadieTnot only to mf <*How do yon do? 
hot to see yon about a matter of bnsmess; and when bonieas is ontti 
carpet, my motto is ** Attend to it right dt'* * 

He then at once unfolded to Charles the circumstances in whidi be 
was placed, and his desire to obtain a suitable partner, and that it wts 
bis desire and also the wish of his father, that Charles would consent 
to relinquish his present occupation and take an interest in his concern. 

* I am doing a lar^ business ; my sales last year amounted to one 
hundred thousand dollars, and my profits were at least twelve thousand 
dollars, and I offer you to engage with me for five years. The first two 
years to have one-quarter of the profits, and the remaining three to hate 
one-third. Now what say you to pulling up stakes, and linking our 
fetes together ? ' 

* I cannot but thank you, Frank, for your proposal. It is certainly 
a very generous one ; and I feel deeply this testimony of your confidence. 
But I have no capital, and I have no knowledge of busmess/ 

* Capital I don't expect ; I cannot say I don*t want it, for you know 
the more we have to do with, the more business, in general, we can do. 
As to the knowledgre of business, you have got all the knowledge requi- 
site at present, ^ou are, in the first place, known to be a drivm^, 
go-ahead fellow ; you are accustomed to application — to close impli- 
cation ; you attend to your business promptly in the time of it ; you 
are a good writer, and a good arithmetician, and you know how to 
address people in a gentlemanly way ; your manners are easy, and, 
above all, I can trust to your honor. And all I want to ask of you is, 
not to decide right off ; think of it, and come up this evening and see 

me, and we will haye a goodtdk v^mvol^ \\« hxtdi '^^^^NOLtalk with 
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my father too, and see how he feels about it What do you say to 
that ? "Will you come ? * 

Charles could not bilt accept his invitation to call and converse about 
it, and to take the subject into serious consideration. 

' That's the sort, Charlie, and now I'm off ; you need not say any- 
thing about this matter, except to your brother, or to some friend 
whom you may wish to consult.' 

' I keep but few things from Augustus. I have no other friend that 
I should wish to consult.' 

Charles accompanied him to the place where his horse stood, and 
waited until Frank drove off with his fine equipage, and then turned 
and walked back towards the place where his hoe stood, in all its lone- 
liness. It looked very common-place, and the potato bells, with their 
dry and spindling tops, looked rather prosy ; and, if anything, the 
heat was more oppressive. He went to work, however, in good earnest, 
for Augustus had gone through his own row, and was returning on his. 

As soon as they met, they both concluded, as the afternoon was so 
far gone, they would allow it to pass for a day^s work, 

* Well, Guss, what do you think ? * 

* I think how Aunt Casey's cup of tea will relish to-night, with some 
of that fresh rye bread she is baking, with a slice or two of cold ham.' 

* It will be good, won't it, after such a hard day ? But what else do 
you think ? ' 

* I think, then, how pleasant it will be on our own little back stoop. 
The moon will rise soon after the sun sets, and I think how nice it will 
be to sit there with my fiddle in the cool air, and see the long streak 
of moon-light on the water, and the shadow of the distant headlands, 
and the lights twinkling from them.' 

* Well done, Guss ; you are getting quite romantic* 

* I don't know as to that, but I enjoy myself better on an evening, 
on that old stoop, than any where else ; it pays one for all the labors of 
the day.' 

' I am glad to hear you say so, Guss. It is a good thing to be 
satisfied with our home. But what do you think Frank Bice wanted of 
me? ' 

* Why, I suppose, to invite you to the Deacon's. I'll bet anything 
the girls have put him up to it.' 

* I am invited there, that's true, but not to see the girls. Frank 
has been making proposals to me to join him in his business.* 

* What ! to be a partner ? ' 

* Yes, for five years. The two first years he offers me one-quarter, 
and the other three one-third. He is doing a large business, and he 
don't ask me to bring any capital.' 

* It is very liberal in Frank, ain't it ? You accepted, didn't you ? 
You are a lucky fellow, Charlie ; that has come of the girls, I know 
it has.' 

* I told him I would think about it. It is a serious matter, you 
know, to change one's business and habits of life.' 

* You won't hare to change your habits muc\i, Cfet^f^'fc, Xwi ^^ 

9 
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always, yoa know, bosy at something. Ton neTer fiddle away jonr 
time, as I do.' 

' I am to ^ this eveninff, and see Frank, and he is to tell me all 
about his bosmess. I shan t make up my mind, Goss, wlthoat thinking 
well abont it.' 

* I know that ; but it seems to me a great offer.' 

The reception of Charles by the family of Deacon Bice was very 
marked. The old gentleman gave him a cordial grasp of the hand, 
and the young ladies were not at all backward in manifesting their 
satisfaction with the proposed arrangement. 

After passing a few cinlities with the family, Frank proposed to 
Charles tnat they should adjourn to his father's office, where they could 
converse freely, and without interruption. 

' You know,' said Frank, after they had ^ot seated, * I am always 
for hurrying matters up, and so I shall begin my story right off. In 
the first place, my &ther, as you know, startied me with five thousand 
dollars in cash ; this, you know, would go but a little way in the 
dry-goods business. I had to go along very slow, I assure you, for a 
year or two. Then he got courage enough to let me have his name 
for five thousand more ; on this I raised the money at the Melton 
Bank, and that, with some credit I had made for myself, and the 
names of some friends who exchanged paper with me for five thousand 
more, gave me a good lift. And last year, as I have said, ray sales 
amounted to one hundred thousand dollars ; and I have now, oy my 
last balance-sheet, twenty thousand dollars to my credit.' 

* That is, you are now worth twenty thousand dollars ? ' 

* Yes — yes ; that is, there may be some bad debts. A man can 
hardly be said to have realised much until the whole concern is wound 
up. But that is the balance my books show. You see, we must sell on 
credit, there is no help for it — some risk, no doubt ; but we must look 
out and sell to safe names, if we can, and that is the reason I want a 
partner. I want to be out of doors more, and finding out about 
people ; and then our money matters are no trifle to get along with, 
and I want some one to consult with, and help me to manage all 
straight.' 

' I should think it would keep one person pretty busy.' 

* Busy ; there is no mistake about that. Farmers sometimes talk as 
though they had a slavish life of it But I have worked harder for 
myself than ever I did for my father. And that ain't all ; there is a 
world of anxiety ; but you know, in order to accomplish anything, we 
must buckle to it — nothing venture, nothing gained. 

* That is true, if one does not venture too far.' 

' True, likewbe, Charles, and that is another reason why I want you 
to join me. My father has great confidence in your prudence and 
judgment ; and two heads, you know, are better than one. I know, 
Charles, with you to attend especially to our books, and arrauHng of 
money matters, and myself at liberty to see to customers, and buying 
^oods, we shall do a swimming business. I wouldn't thank any one to 
insure us sales for the coming year of two hundred thousand dollars.' 



a 
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* Bat there is something^, Frank, which I do not quite comprehend. 
Toa say you sell on credit ; you must, with your amount of sales, have 
a large amount standing out, besides what you have invested in stock. 
How do you manage ? i outmost buy a great deal on credit, too.' 

' Pretty much ul — that's the thing of it. I couldn't do so large 
business if I didn't.' 

' But what if those you sell to should not be able to meet their pay- 
ments to you } Tours must be met.' 

*■ That they must — there is no go-by to them. And that's the thing 
of it again, you see, Charlie ; that makes the rub sometimes. I tell 
you what, it is no child'a play. I have seen nights in which I have 
not slept a wink, thinking now I should contrive to meet my payments 
the next day. But that is only once in a while, when everything seems 
to get out of kelter. Why, in general, I think nothing of having to 
meet twenty thousand dollars in one week, and very little on hand to 
begin with. Tou will soon get used to that, Charlie. Here is a case 
in hand ; four days from now, I have got ten thousand dollars to pay. 
I was in hopes to have got a lift from our bank here, but they are 
** tight up," they say, and can't let me have a dollar.' 

* How will you do then ? ' 

* Do ! why, if I can't do any better, I must skin it awhile.' 
•What's that?' 

* Why, did you never skin it, Charlie ? go borrow from Peter to pay 
Paul, and then borrow of Timothy to pay Peter again, and so keep it 
going until times come round right a^am. You have borrowed money 
from some of the fellows before now, haven't you ? ' 

* I never borrowed a cent in my life.' 

* Why, don't you owe anybody ? ' 

* Not a cent.' 

Frank Eice looked at him with a serious air. 

' Ton dress well, Charlie, as well as any gentleman in the country 
needs. Do you never get any thing on tick? not even at old 
Chubback's ? ' 

* Not a cent.* 

* Then it makes no matter to you who is pleased or displeased ; you 
fear no man's frown, and you ask no man's favor ? ' 

' Not because I owe them anything.' 

* You must be a happy fellow, Charlie ; you sleep well, don't you ? * 
Charles smiled. 

* Generally I have no trouble about that.* 

* Well, I tell you what it is, Charlie, I want just such a fellow as 
you are along side of me to keep me in check. And you must not be 
frightened at all. I have told you— you know I hate any deception — 
I have told you the worst, and you will find out the better side after a 
while. I have good hopes of making a fortune, and there are a good 
many things about a large business in the city that are pleasant. We 
live pretty well. A good deal of money passes through one's hands, 
and we can make a respectable show at any rate, and then there axe 
great chances for speculations. All a man. NT«iit& \&\A\i«HVk\£fi»^'^^ 
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about him; and I tell yon honestly what I think, that, with your 
prudence and ability, and my run of business, and both our heads 
together, a fortune will be sure to us. I tell you what it is, when the 
ola gentleman hears that you don't ow^a cent, he will cling to you 
with both hands ; for, to tell you the truth, he tiiought it very likely, 
seeing what improvements you have been making, that you must have 
gone in debt ; and lest you should be unwilling to go away on that 
account, he told me that I might say to you he would advance the 
money to pay them off.' 

' I feel aeeply, I can assure yon, Frank, the confidence reposed in me. 
I shall treat your proposal with all that candor and fairness it deserves, 
and my decision shall be given to you just as soon as justice to you 
and myself may require. 
. Frank arose and took his hand. 

' That is you, Charlie. And all I hope is that you may decide in 
the affirmative.' 

Never before had Charles Lovell such cause for the exercise of his 
reason and judgment, and he was fully aware of the responsibility that 
rested upon him. The present dispensation of Providence was so 
peculiar, so unexpected, so unlike anything in his experience hitherto, 
that he could recall nothing from the past to be a direction to the 
decision he was called upon to make. He was a firm believer in the 
guiding hand of Providence. Was this a call, intimating the propriety 
of relinquishing his present designs ? or intended to establish him more 
firmly in their prosecution ? 

When Charles retired at his usual hour that night, it was not to 
enjoy his wonted rest. His thoughts were too busy to allow of that 
sweet repose which a day of steady toil had never failed to bring. 
Strange as it may seem, he had a strong inclination to accept the 
proposal made to him, and that from the first moment he heard it. 
Not that he had become tired of his present calling, or had lost his 
taste for the simple pleasures of the country. But his mind was 
fascinated with the idea of a large business, and even the difficulties 
which were connected with it had a charm about them. They were 
such as would demand ceaseless energy; but the more intense the 
struggle, the more joyous would be a final triumph. 

There was also a sly thoug)it that he hardly dared to own as his, and 
yet it kept intruding its claims with great pertinacity, and no little 
effect. How much more favorably would he be situated for the 
accomplishment of the great desire of bis heart. How much more 
likely his chance to obtain the object upon which his affections had 
become so decidedly fixed. With how much greater assurance could 
he offer his hand to the beautiful and accomplished Adelaide Vincent, 
as Charles Lovell, the enterprising merchant, than as Charles Lovell, 
the owner of a small farm ? And his ready imagination brought up 
fair visions of what might be in a few years of successful trade. The 
luxuries of life at his command ; a splendid mansion furnished with 
every elegance to please the taste, and the fair mistress of his heart 
leanmg upon his arm as he walked through his own stately halls, and 
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smiling upon him in her own sweet way, and looking up to him as the 
lord of the mansion, whose energy, and taste, and generous love had 
proTided such a rare retreat. 

At times, some darker tIcws would present themselves in strong 
contrast with these bright scenes, but he bad a strange unwillingness to 
give them a steady look ; his heart was too' much under the influence 
of hope and strong desire, to allow his reason her legitimate scope 
of action. 

And thus he passed the night — a sleepless night. And for the first 
time, Charles arose to pursue his daily labors, unrefreshed by that 
blessed cordial which gives to toiling man new life and vigor for the 
coming day. 

The first object that attracted his notice, was the beautiful creature 
which Aunt Casey had tended with so much care the past winter. It 
came running up to him to receive its morning allowance of some light 
grain, which he was still in the habit of affording it. He could not but 
admire its fair form, and delicately spotted skin, and its lively action as 
it frisked about in expectation of the coming treat. But somehow he 
took not that satisfaction in thinking of its progress to maturity 
as heretofore. 

As he approached the stable, the well-known neigh of Pomp accosted 
him, and on opening the door, the bright eye of his noble young horse 
was fixed upon him, and every limb was in motion, as if capering for 
joy at his master's presence. He patted him on the neck, rubbed his 
hand down his sleek round back, poured out his grain into the manger, 
and left him to attend to other chores ; he seemed almost afraid to 
trust himself long with Pomp. 

Augustus perceived that his brother was deeply engaged in thought, 
and though the day troubled him with but few questions. It was 
rather a still day between them. That evening Charles was engaged 
at the Rice's. A party was to be given in honor of Frank, and all the 
choice ones of Melton would be there. With more than usual care he 
dressed himself for the evening. Aunt Casey had taken especial pains 
with his ruffles, for she knew his taste for a fine plait ; and, as he 
arrayed himself, and thought of her motherly care, a deep sigh escaped 
him. He had not yet intimated to her the possibility of their being 



The evening passed as most evenings of the kind do. There was no 
lack of good things. There was lively conversation, and pleasant 
music, and bright smiles, and much apparent, and no doubt much real, 
happiness. Charles Lovell was the undoubted star among the gentle- 
men. Very particular attention was paid to him, especially oy the 
members of the family, and his singing was the treat of the evening. 
MisB Julia Rice stood i:ear to him, and seemed to drink in his rich 
strfuns as though she could not be satisfied. The new prospects before 
the youn^ farmer had apparently enlightened her as to some excel- 
leDces which she had never so distinctly observed before. 

Luoy Johnson, who as usual had been waited upon by Charles.^ could 
not bat notice the attention which her faTonUxef^evs^^^^^A^^XsS!;^^^ 
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gratified. She oonld not, however, help oheerying the change in his 
manner and appearance. A settled seriousness had been manifest npon 
his countenance through all the joyous scenes of the CTening, and if a 
smile came orer it, almost immediately it passed completely away. 
His manner, too, was stiff and restrained, and there was nothing 
of that light and playful' demeanor so usual with him amid such 
•eenes. 

The weather being warm, the company was not confined to the 
room ; some stood upon the piazza, and in the broad ball, and on the 
amootii green lawn in the bright moonlight Other groups wandered 
down the garden path, and seated themselves on the benches of the 
arbor. 

Charles had withdrawn from the circle in the parlor, and was looking 
through the window at the lively scene without, when a well«known 
voice spoke close beside him — 

' You are dull to-night ; are you not well ? ' 

He turned and saw the kind eye of her who had been so long his 
well-tried friend beaming with interest upon him. There was some- 
thing in her look, or in his own feelings at the time, that deeply 
affe^d him, and it was with difficulty he replied — 

* Ah, Miss Lucy ! * 

' Can you never lay aside that " Miss *' } or must I retalitate by always 
addressing you as Mr. Lovell ? ' ^ 

* Please don't ; 1 will try to meet your wishes, for I am sure every 
token of intimacy you allow is too dear to me to be thrown away.' 

* There you are again, with that serious air ; what ails you to-night, 
cousin ? ' (Sometimes she used this familiar title.) ' Are you not weU? ' 

* Oh yes, perfectly so ; do I appear so serious ? ' 

* Decidedly so ; perhaps a little walk may enliven you ? What say 
you ? * 

* With all my heart.* 

Lucy led him designedly where they might not be overheard. 

* Now, Cousin Charles, you have got to tell me what is the matter. 
There is a riddle going on that I cannot guess out. You are evidently 
the distinguished guest of the evening, and yet you have hardly graci- 
ousness enough about you to be even polite. How could you sit so long 
and keep Miss Julia standing by as your humble servant, even after 
you had done singing ? ' 

•Did I?' 

' Certainly you did ; now come, tell me one thing, you have not 
fallen in love again ? ' 

' You know all my heart about such matters. I am no changeling.' 

* There now, I have wounded you, and I did not mean it ; forgive 
my trifling with your feelings, and I will forgive your hard reply.* 

' I did not mean to speak hard. I am very unhappy, dear Xucy.' 

* I thought so ; and may I not know the cause } * 

' Yes, you shall know it ; I will tell you all, but I cannot now. I 
will tell you on our way home.' 
Charles had not designed to communicate with any one until he had 
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made up his own mind. Bat Lncj took him by surprise, and she kept 
him to his word, for, as soon as the party had broken up and they were 
on their way home, she reminded him of his promise. He hesitated 
not, bat at once rerealed to her the singular proposal which had been 
made to him. She listened with fixed attention, although evidently 
with a sad heart, until he had told her the whole story. For some 
moments after he had finished not a word was spoken by either. At 
length Charles, with much earnestness, said — 

' Lucy, can you tell me what I shall do? ' 

' I am not a proper person, Charles, to advise you about such an 
important step, for two reasons : First, I should feel sad to have you 
go away, on my own account, and on account of many who feel 
attached to you here, and who will miss your presence very, vejy 
much. And the second reason is, because my judgment as a lady, la 
reference to business matters, would be of no account. So that my 
feelings on one side, and my ignorance on the other, forbid that I 
should say a word. You must be your own counsellor, Charles. I see 
now why it was that you put on such a serious air ; and I do not wonder 
at it, for the decision you will make may have a most important 
bearing on the future happiness and usefulness of your life. I suppose 
I am a little peculiar in my views, but it seems to me, if I were a man, 
I should ask myself. Whether my calling was a useful one, and allowed 
my mind freedom for the indulgence of its nobler feelings ? It does 
not seem to me that any amount of money can repay, if all the energies 
of the soul must be engaged in its accumulation.' 

Charles made no reply. They had reached her home. He walked 
up the front yard with her, and stQod beside her on the ample stoop. 
^ the servant was coming, she gave him her hand — 

* Good night. You know where to go for counsel ; and may you 
have His blessing, whether you — ' 

She could say no more. Charles saw her emotion, and his own 
feelings were too tender to trust a word from his lips. He turned as 
the door opened, and went on his way. 

As Charles was about to pass the old stone building, he turned and 
looked at it, in the full beams of the moonlight, for a moment, and 
then walked up and seated himself on some timber that lay piled up 
beside it. He had of late taken a peculiar interest in that old house. 
He had spent hours in all, looking at it, and planning how he could 
make additions to it, until, in his own mind, there was already engraven 
a picture as it was to be — a neat, commodious home, with those little 
trees now scattered in yarious clusters here and there, spreading their 
branches in all directions, and shooting their tops far above its roof, 
and equalling in beauty those already erown. And now, in all its 
freshness, this picture spreads its charms before him. This home, with 
treasures richer than the mines contain, where all his heart desired 
was enclosed, gathered through years of faithful care and manly toil, 
nnfolds its every line of beauty to his view. It was a calm, still hour 
— such an one as the mind unspoiled by vice or avarice loves, and in 
which it enjoys its clearest views. 
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And here upon thifl spot, and amid the sweet silence of nature's 
resting hour, he resolveo to decide the question that inYolved his weal 
or woe for life. One solemn aspiration he raised to Him on whose 
blessing and guidance he most frequently depended. And then, witii 
all the fairness of a truth-loving mind, he placed before his view the 
adrantages and disadrantages of each calling that laid claim to his 
preference. And thus he reasoned — 

* My present business affords me no great scope for enterprise. With 
my limited capital, a few hundreds a year are all that I can calculate 
upon at present. A wise treatment of my land will, of course, in time 
increase its value. It can be made to produce many fold its present 
returns. But years must be consumed in patient labor. I must bear 
the heat and drought of summer. I must exercise patience, frugality, 
judgment, and perseverance. 

* In the new business to which I am called, no capital, on my part, 
is required, except that which mv head and hands may be able to yield. 
But their efforts must be exerted to the extent of my ability. I shall 
assume vast responsibilities. I shall be, probably, for many years^ 
under obligations to my fellow men. I shall be obliged to ask favor;. 
I shall have a heavy amount of debts due to me, and a large amount 
of indebtedness from me to others, which must be promptly met, and 
at all hazards. I shall be subject to reverses in the course of general 
trade ; to times of commercial embarrassment ; and whether in pros- 
perous or adverse currents, I must apply all the energies of my mind 
to the one single idea — ^that of making gain, and of preserving it &om 
being swept away. 

' The highest object I shall have attained after many years of intense 
devotion to my business, will be an independence for the rest of my 
life. Of this, however, the chances against me will be ten to one; 
this is the estimate of sober-minded, knowing men. But one in ten of 
those who start in the race for fortune, gain the prize ; and even of 
that small number, many are obliged in their race to become bankrupt, 
and although cleared by law from the obligations which they are unable 
to meet, go down to old age and to their graves largely indebted to 
their fellow-men. 

* In my present business I have no care to harass my mind. I can 
leave my work in the field with a light heart. I can enjoy the rich 
feasts which highly-cultivated minds afford, either from books or from 
social intercourse. I can enjoy, in all their fulness, the beauties of 
nature which I so much love. I can lie down at night with no 
distracting care to distuib my rest, and when I awake in the morning 
my heart is light and ready to drink in the freshness of the new day. 
I can, vnthout a doubt, provide for myself a home, such as my heart 
aspires after. And my living is as sure as anything earthly can be. I 
can stretch my thoughts to others, and use what iuSuenco I have to the 
utmost. I have found no hindrance hitherto, but am treated whh 
kindness and respect by all. Iou;e no man anythingy and never need 
to do so. And I am an independent man* 

Charles started to his feet. The last thought came with a quickening 
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to his mind. He fairlj shook his arms as though they had heen 

3d, and he felt the fetters snap. 

s, I am a free man in its fullest sense. My bread is sweet ; it 

from honest labor, and at no man's cost. And a free man I will 

B, 60 help me God ! ' 

lit as a bird let loose, that chirps and swings away upon the 

It air, the mind of Charles arose and soared in freedom. He 

more doubts. His path lay bright and clear before him. The 

)ld spot on which he stood was radiant with beauty. A hearty 

igiving at once arose to heaven, and a fervent prayer that he 

he strengthened to walk steadily, and with a single purpose, in 
ly which from the first had been his choice. Sweet was his sleep 
ight, and with a light heart he hailed the morning dawn. Pomp 
s other pets were tended and caressed, as friends with whom he 
to sojourn, and be as happy as he could. 
ording to appointment he met Frank the next morning, and in a 
and decided manner made known his reasons for declining the 
e had received. 

my present business I find great pleasure. Its duties are not 
isome to me. It allows me the free enjoyment of my better 
;s. Nature, with its simple beauties, has perpetual charms for 
id no distracting care disturbs my mind, no sense of obligation 
} down my spirit. I wish to be a free man so long as I live.' 
nk took his hand. 

im sorry, Charlie, that you and I cannot be together. But your 
s are satisfactory — perfectly so. And I am almost ready to wish 
, too, had never left the country. But I am in for it, and must 
head, sink or swim. I hope to succeed ; and when I am able, 
ay depend upon seeing me somewhere near you, and I hope we 
et spend many happy days up here in company.* 
lope so,' responded Charles, cordially shaking his hand, ' with all 
art.* 

y parted better friends than ever, each to pursue his chosen path 
}, and reap the fruits which they might find therein. 
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Lucy Johnson loved the Beverend Charles Jamieson, she never 
)ted to deny. * Yes, I do love him,* she would say to any of 
mpanions who rallied her on the subject. *I love him just as 
IS any of you, and I believe more, too; tor I never get drowsy under 
jaching, and that is more than many of my friends can say.' 
>f but I dou't mean as a preacher ; you love him one side of 
said Julia Bice, one day to her. 

at I do, Julia ; he is a most excellent pastor ; his yisits are well- 
and his instructions and counsels moat edifying. I am always 
d by his visits/ 

9a 



* Ko^ ma, bafc I ckm't meni pratAuf or BMtwri ndfei, m mMi^ 
of fhaft kmd ; yoa an not going to gat unum ■• tbtdi wnv ; dortwt 



towUawaaum? ]f ow tdl nw Ikat' 

•Id«»MrtMrtuidj. Hfl in > gf thwm af tegUy* 
1M» ; hv nund in richlj atorad, and ha haa potran nfnnfcwiiMtiai thit 
aublahna to bring tbem forth with gnat enM. Be la n moatddigUM 
•aanonaK; iam't yoa think ao romaal^ Jiilin» ftom what jm hmt 
aaanofhun?' 

•Oh,wdl»biit that ia awtberthiag; aTRybodj adaim lte,«ii 
totaU 7aatfaatnith,if itwoalddoaaygoodtWaoaaMallAaialiit 
with hia togdhar. Bat wa aU know pratty wall whoaa ila Iovm: «1 
1 4br ana doa't hlaaw hia. Tnn nm jatf tha nm fnr a aiirimi. tiw 

•TaMUMttaa aa to that, Jalia; it win ha tioM awniah taOiak 
what kind of a ministar'a wife I ahonld maka^ whan than ii «y 
pi aa u a at of my baoaanng aaeh.* 

Thia aavicfaatioB took |Iaea h a t aaaa than yeoi^ ladiaa, ia ttif 
w^n Bitting bj tkemaelraa in oaa eonar of a vatj hSg§ ioob kfti 
hoaaa af Daaaon Bica, when ware aanaiUad a aoore af ladiaa ftwitti 
Mtotttt daaoainationi, aU haaQ^ amplofad with their aaedii ii 
■aUiw neparatioaa for the mamaga of the Baf . Mr. Faatar. Hh 
ha«a had haan nieelj rdlttad by tha meaii whieh wen aoBMnitri it 
tha danatioa party oorini^ the winter. And now, tha ladiei^ wha all 
felt deeply interested in Fanny Peari, ware makiag up aandiy artUii 
in the howe-keeping line, and for arraying the beantifial btida. 

It waa Terr true that Lucj had not yet bad the opportmutyof 
deciding whether she waa a suitable person for a minister'a wife. Bhs 
had nerer yet been asked to become such. That she loved Mr. Jamieam 
as a gifted and brilliant preacher, as a faithfol and wise partor, and as 
an accomplished gentleman, she candidly confessed. Ana in the saaw 
way she was not ashamed to own that she loved Gharlea LoveU. He 
was an engaging voong man, of pore and feneroos feelings, wboM 
mind was improved for beyond what waa osnu for his years, fle had 
a confiding duposition, and made her the depository of his joys and 
trials. Although by many looked upon as beneath her in atation, sueh 
an idea had no weight with Lncy. He was her chosen eompamon 
when she needed one on any excursion from home. She had a ainoen 
affection for Charles, and was not ashamed to have it known. 

But there was a <lepth in Lucy's love that could not be fathomed by 
common minds, and when she was rallied by her companions as to hnr 
feelinp for either of these gentlemen, she received it pleasantly, and 
gave ber answer according to their ideas of love and not her own. She 
was no prude nor coquette ; the attention she showed to both these 
pentlemen they fully understood — to one she was a source of great 
happiness, and he found in her the kindness and faithfulness of a aitfter; 
and to the other she was all that he could reasonably expect, hot 
nothing that his heart could lay hold upon to satisQr its strong emotioni 
towards her. 

Cbarles /amieson waa now in \x\& IViVeVi ^t%\i '^««x. lie waa still 
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as when first introduced to our notice. The people over whom 
3 placed were strongly united to Mm; his congTo^ation had 
increased in numbers, and his church on the BabbaUi waa well 
But those who had been added brought no additional strength, 
as pecuniary matters were concerned ; and his salary was still 
y those who had prorided for it from the first; It. was enoi:^h 
a in his present condition, but not sufficient to allow bin ta think 
iblisbiug himself as the head of a family. Of this he nerer 
it as a cause of complaint. At times, indeed^ his mind wonld 
upon the idea of a happy home with one he lored, but the 
it never produced restlessness, nor a desire for change. His 
of labor was not so large as that of many les» gifted than him- 
it he always found work to do. A considerable numbev of his 
were poor, and some of them lived remote from the pkoe of 
p, and were not able to attend regularly on tiixe Sabbath. To 
be carried the gospel, holding frequent meetioga among them, 
* from house to hous^, and bearing about the whole of his parish, 
beautiful deportment, those graces which emanate frona tile pore 
an as visibly as light from a burning torch. He, thesefove^ did 
>ine because the field assigned to him was no larger. He only 
xious to do his work well. 

that rich flow of feeling with which he had been endowed, 
gh a gift of great value, which mellowed his character and made 
for him to every heart, was like every other precious inheritence, 
; to its attendant trials. 

', indeed, would be the hearts in this strange world, whose 
Lhies could unite and beat in beautiful harmony with his. But to 
is strong afi'ections would cling with a power the common heart 
nothing of. And such a one he haa met in Lucy Johnson. 
»uld ho any more control that subtle influence which communion 
ler wrapped about bis heart, than he could have driven, from the 
und the rose its precious perfume. He did not ask himself the 
( question. Whether a corresponding- emotion affected her? 
n had he ever discovered — no word or look had reached him that 
tie least assurance of her love. For reasons all sufficient, he had 
ed from indulging in visions of bliss which could only tend to 
im from his work. And yet he had thought of her, as one whom 
}d, and whom he had no power or wish to banish from his heaxt. 
tiing had ever been said to him about the smallness of hie salary, 
iople knew how limited it was, and they kuew batter tiiaa he 
bey could aflbrd to give him. He labored not for hire ; he loved 
rk, and he well knew that the Master whom he served had all 
and all possessions at disposal, and there he left himself, 
'as one of tbe loveliest days of summer, about the middle of the 
•on. He was sitting by the window of his pleasant study 
ig the cool shade of the large weeping willow, whose sweeping 
es hung nearly withiu his reach, when a visitor was ftbnonnced, 
risiog to receive him^ he met the friendly gra^ ol the old 

I* 







' tlaw art yoo, my Seat lir ? 

• Colood JotnuoD, I un extremelr happy to Me jna 

■ Aod I «D Tecy happy M b< here. Tor yoa ban gK < 
cool box of ■ room here. But it u urauthiiig of a «i 
I uD getciag old, I do believe. I on'C aaad it u 
ebit bHB^ hu goBs off with Jooey to lee alwiit Uiu 
cDBiBK off in a few day*. But ihe ii ta call Eoc 

AH thM WIS said while tie wu talin? poasearion of 
itndy chaif, whi«lk bis jonng putor tad placed lot 
airy liinattoo. 

' Neat ai a pin, nf at s« a pin ; sTerylhinff in orl 
gentlenan eon bis (jei .jonad upon the ■helie* of b 
ipntles ereeo cotci i^f Li., dealc, and the bright pcliih 
' "" sBug hero as a min need to be — I 

■ny fO!i:;lr— snng enough. Bat ron_ 
iir, iDu I am a nacdil'.t-.'ne iart of a man, olvaya di[ 
rallu* aSiiii. I lapp.^i! it is becaose I hare not a g: 

■ I belien, sir, yonr friends neier campliin of joor i 

' Well, I belieTe, in the main, I don't mean to hari 
Himetimes think that ne are, in general, too apt to 
alone ; and niaay a fine fallow has to laffer a good det 
oaks him in right good eatneit, and with a meaning ti 
thou io ;" BDiI it u for ibis purpose I haia taken the 
an yoa (his BftemooD. I don't come as an oScer of tl 
B friend that Teela, to iay ttie least, xery kiad'.y luwirdj 
jon, " How cio you Jo ■ how do you get alocg ? '" 

■f ha»e not the ahaJ.jir of a. douji, my dear sir, 
reelings. Tou haie maD.ftated them in too many wai 
for joni kind inquiry, and am happy to aar, ia reiereiii 
mallen, I hato great cau.!; tor gratitude. "' 

'Tbai ia all »tll enoogh ; it is well to be gratefc 
fflrota. But yon Getuinly could have no objections 
addition to your causes far gratitude. Tou haie m 
good way." 

'I boye endeaTored, sir, to make the most of my ( 
Umitcil roy Seaua to what my abiUty allowed-' 

A rery wiie arrangemcot. It would be a deal be 
panshionets if they could te indnced to adopt your i 
■tuJte tbe matter short, Mr. Jaraieaon, a few of ns bare 
natter oiet a little, and we think acmetbinz ouehl to 
«< p..ng you a chance, if yo„ feel k dispo^ ^.-to 
-tU-M h, ,f you feel so dispied, yon knoi-^t tbe sa 
hb hanj upon the ehouliTof ^.is young minister. 
^'Z^ """• ""'' '» '«k« to youielf I wife. Ton 

■TOW With a blush tliat would not hate dote 
EWAitehcate maiden. 
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' Ab, I see how it is ; you feel a little shy. Well, that's a ^ood 

eign ; a young man that can talk about such a matter as marriage, 

^thout being a little put out of sorts at the first brush, why, you see, 

lie don't show just the right feeling on the subject. But you must 

understand me, my dear sir. I have not come to pry into any of tout 

secrets — to know who it is you are to be linked to, or anything about 

that — that's your look-out ; only wishing you the utmost happiness, and 

just as good a partner as we think you deserre. The fact is just here : 

it has been hinted around of late — and I suppose I can guess how it has 

come — that you are engaged to a lady out of town ; that it is a matter 

that has been on the carpet now for some time ; and I for one feel, such 

being the case, that you ought to have an increase to your salary. 

Now, I hare been frank with you, and I want you to be so with me. 

Toa know that there are not many among us that can give very 

liberally, but we mean to do the thing that is right. If you are 

engaged to a lady that has an income of her own, or friends that are 

able to give her one, why, perhaps, in that case you would not need so 

large an addition as if she had nothing. And I tell you, my dear sir ' — 

again patting him on the shoulder — *we are not going to keep you 

among us to be pinched out of your manliness by keeping you on 

beggar's fare. No, no : we have called you to be our spiritual guide, 

and we shall sustain you in respectability and comfort, if we have to 

make a common concern of it, and share our own incomes with you. 

Make your mind easy on that score ; and now just let out the whole 

truth, as you would to a father.' 

It was impossible for one possessed of any sensibility not to have 
been touched by this paternal address. Mr. Jamieson was so overcome 
that for some time he could only grasp in silence the band of his kind- 
hearted friend. But there were some things in his address which 
required, on his part, a decided answer, and as soon as he could speak 
with composure, he replied — 

* I wUl not attempt to thank ^ou, my dear sir, for the token you 
now ffive me of your own kind feelings and those of this people ; such 
imlo<Mced-for generosity demands more than I can now embody in 
wmrdi. But will you please say to those who have united with you in 
tlus act, that I hope each of them may enjoy the reward of the liberal 
•odI ? As to what you say, Colonel Johnson, about my private arrange- 
ments, I must correct the error into which my friends have fallen. I 
am not, sir, nor have ever been on terms of such intimacy with any 
lady — nor have I ever yet sought such a favor; my circumstances 
hitherto have forbidden me the privilege. But, sir, I frankly acknow- 
ledge to yon, that nothing but my limited means could bave prevented 
■6^ long ere this, from seeking the affections of one whom I most 
aidentlj lore.' 

* There need be no hindrance now, I assure you, my young Ariend. 
I pledge joQ a ^ood support ; I am authorised so to do. Just go to 
wmk, tbeo,aa qmck as you can.' 

: y * ^'■'Oiesou was much excited, and for some moments was silent, 
mareij MUiworing in a rather oblivious mannw Ui v>mA Q{QAtiNA!C)^& ^A^icka 
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<D<»lmiil on parish matters. At lengtii, with & tammkm iaii% h li 
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I haT» idwAJv eonooived it right and fvopar, dx;. f^atmiftf^mif |i 



tk> ^siB tht affections of a lady must, if m haam 
then approbation. I lay my soit, therefbroy aii^ sfc 
mMng yovr permission to gain, if I can, your dia^jt 

The old gentleman had been sitting before hin^ 
intense interest. He kept his month going aa ^*^ 
thing there very hard to onew; and as uie ^ilL i 
eonntenanee asswned a cast of most nnfeigned 
poshing his chair baek a little — 

^Handsomely done, sir— handsomely done ! I little 
tnst jon. will credit me, sir — that things were to tiik» 
thisi Well, well, weir — poshing his ehaoreaeh tin» 
n man nerer knowa, when he b^jins to meddle with aneb 
or what the end wUl be. I am sore I didn't. Ton hsie* _ 
ihstsr to work than ray calculations. My Lney I. wdl» 1 oiiftHf 
" idMTI 




hafo made a bad choice ; and, so far as I am eoaoaraad^ jamt 
no obstacle in yonr way. I don't know the getttlesBair 1 dmakk hi 
able to commit her to with so mncb confidence. Bat^ ho^ »■>! 
what a predicament I have placed myself in !■' 

* By no means, sir, regret what has taken plseew It ww as Ih^ li^ 
from my intention to hare made this declaration to yon a* linatiMi m 
il was wiexpected by yooieel!^ sir. But I oonld not aBov jam^ m^ 
take an active part in advancing my interests ondersnok eizonmslnMK^ 

*That is true. Tou are right. Body-a-me! how it woedd bait 
looked ! Well, well, yoa know better than I do whatehanoeyxwhsM 
for success. My best wishes are on your side, at any radow Anil hsiB 
cones Josey.' 

At a fine flowing pace, the noble horse came along" the smootii rea^ 
bearing the neat and roomy carriage behind him> while the &» hsadi 
of his young mistress merely held the reins as a kind of eeremony. It 
seemed by no means a matter of necessity, for at the first sonndr of hsf 
gentle voice the obedient creature stopped, with so easy and giaoalil a 
motion, as if be feared too sudden a halt might discompose the fait sns 
whom he carried. / 

* Whoa, Josey, whoa !' The old gentleman seemed to be uk a grsit 
kurry to be off. He sprang in quite nimbly, and as soon as hetoaohsd 
the reins Josey became restless, tossing his head, and pawing tks 
ground, and looking back to see if all were ready. 

^ Whoa, Josey; good raoming, sir — good afternoon — I mean good 
day, sir.* 

The two young folks bad barely time to pass a slight salntatitfi^ 
before Josey tripped away with his load, as if supper-time was drawing 
near, and he must be there by the hour. 

Whether Lucy was able to define to herself, or to anybody elsi^ 

exactly in what way she loved William Jamieson bet^ides as: at minister, 

s poBtoif aad a gentleman, it wi\k n»l \» woxtia. ^\^« to- 
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Neither will it, be best to drnw the Tcil, and see how the reyerend 
^ntleman made her to understand the difference between a paatoval 
visit and that of a loyer. Somehow or other the thing t£ui« managed, 
«iid not very long either after the scene recorded above. 

The old gentleman probably suspected what was the business aa 
band, for, contrary to Ms usual custom, he left the young people to 
entertain themselves as they best could, and retired to his own room. 
It was adjoining the parlor, a fine, spacious, cheerful apartment, with 
windows Teaching to the floor, and opening upon a wide piazza, 
surrounded with shrubs and flowers, and from which you entered 
immediately into a highly-cultivated garden. 

Seated by one of the lon^ open windows, in his lar^e, leathern- 
bottomed chair. Lis bair frizzled and powdered, his shoes highly 
polished, his knee-buckles shining like new silver, and with his book: 
m hand, he might have passed for a good persanifloation of dignified 
repose. And everything about the room corresponded to its master. 
The furniture was of the most substantial kind, of an ancient fiuhion, 
when mahogai^ was cheap, and money plenty. Large square bottomed 
duurs, with high, pointed backs, and heavy legs, resting on broad lion's 
feet curiously earved. Tables that seemed made to be stationary, or 
only moved on special occasions ; with a high secretary or book-case 
reaching almost to the hedvy cornice on the ceiling. Every chair 
eonveyra the idea of repose, and told of days when there was time 
enough to lean back and take one's ease ; when men, and women too, 
had some leisure in this bustling world, and knew how to enjoy it. 
"When they could form the social ring about the blazing hearth, and 
-with the fragrant cup in their hand, and the plate upon their knee, 
pass round the sparkling wit and the hearty laugh, and make the 
atmo^here about them jovial with their cheer. 

The iwilight had come on, and the little birds were singing their 
last notes, ere they closed their eyes upon their swinging perch ; and 
there the good ola man sat, indulging in those thoughts which so 
become the evening hour and the silveir age, when his door was 
gently opened, and William Jamieson, with Lucy leaning on his arm, 
came in. As they approached, he rose to meet them. Not a word 
was spoken until Lucy, as she leaned her head upon his bosom, iu a 
calm, clear tone, simply said — 

•Tour blessing, father.* 

He put his arm about her, and fondly pressed her to him. 

* May you prove as rich a blessing to him upon whose arm you lean, 
as you have been to me, my dear, dear Lucy ! May God bless you both ! ' 

He took the hand of Mr. Jamieson, and pressing it cordially, said — 

' I commit to you my dearest treasure ; and I thank God that I can do 
it with theutmost.oonfidence, without a fear but you will prove all that 
joa seem to be. And now, Lucy, I wish you just to leave your friend 
a little while with me. I want to have a talk with him.' 

And Lucy, taking a good hearty kiss as her father released her from 
his embrace, tripped lightly away, and the two gentlemen were once 
mote alone tQgether. 
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< And DOW, sir, will yoa please to come and sit down here by me, 
for I want to finish that business you and I were upon the other day, 
when things took such a strange tarn, and knocked all my plans on the 
head — those chairs were never made to lift, just drag it along. And 
now, first of all, I must say to you that I am hereafter not going to 
make any stranger of you. "l^ou have of your own free will taken 
my Lucy, and whoever gets her, must he my son, whether or no.' 

' No hard condition, I assure you, sir.' 

* Ton can't tell what the conditions may be. But, first of all, you 
must have an increase to your salary ; ana as I am not now going to 
run round to see about that matter, I shall take the liberty of admng 
to it what I think will be sufficient to make a pair of young folks 
' comfortable. I shall to-morrow morning settle upon Lucy three 
hundred dollars a year ; it is no great sum, but with your income will 
make what I call a good beginning for young folks.' 

Mr. Jamieson was much moved, and about to express his gratitude, 
but the old Colonel, putting his hand upon his arm — 

' No matter now, not a word, if you please. I am not a rich nuin, 
as many suppose, but I have got enough. My gift to you and Lucy 
will still leave me a thousand a year more than I shall want for myself. 
But there is another thing you will be obliged to submit to. I have a 
large house here, and I call it a very comfortable one too. I shall want 
you and Lucy to take possession of it. My apartments I shall keep just 
as I have done ; the rest shall be yours and Lucy's. You shall be your 
own master and mistress. I shall be with you as much as I please, 
and when I wish I can be alone ; but Lucy and I must be under the 
same roof. Not a word — -just keep quiet. Our old servants are used to 
their young mistress, and everything can go on just as it always has; 
80 you see, you will have no need to depend upon the people to get you 
up a parsonage, and all that. And last of all, you have Josey at your 
command to go ahout just when you please ; and I don't see why we 
can't be as happy — at any rate as we deserve. Not a word. I know 
how you feel. Thank the Lord as much as you please ; but I am con- 
sulting just my own happiness. You can go now and tell Lucy bow 
it is all fixed ; and I shall say to our good friends who have wanted to 
raise your salary, ** Kaise away as much as you please, but I shall have 
nothing to do with it." Now not a word. God bless you ! Just go 
and see Lucy.' 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

Tub Institution in which Adelaide Vincent had received an appoint- 
ment — that is, provided, upon inspection, she should suit the views of 
the Lady Principal — was in that day a 'celebrated Institution.' It 
was under the charge of Miss Martinett, probably a yery accomplished 
iady. She was tolerably ^^^ versed in the several branches which she 
professed to teach, and ^^^ several assistants to aid her in the various 
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. A little Frenchman instructed the pupils in music and dancing, 
vo youn? ladies assisted in hearing the recitations in history, 
LC, moral and political science, natural and mental philosophy, 
veral other things of like necessary attainment. One peculiarity 
Miss Martinett had adopted, and which answered her turn yery 
iras, that hooks used at this * celehrated school ' should he au 
ed with questions and answers, so that no matter how ahstruse 
bject, neimer teachers nor scholars could at any time be put ta 
try great trouble in accomplishing their several tasks. It was a 
expedient. The teachers could never be at a loss, w^th the book 
them, and the scholars would be sure to graduate with eelat^^ 
, if they had tolerably good memories. 

id indeed, at times, to some of the pupils whose minds were more 
Dg than. the rest, seem to be a very * humdrum' way of spending 
ime ; and some, who had graduated with high honors, were bold 
, after they bad left school for a few months, that it was difficult 
em to imagine that they had learned anything — but that was a 
: of no moment. Miss Martinett's school was a * celebrated 
ition ' ; all the first people sent their daughters there ; and if the 
so^e approved of it, why, surely the more moderate portion of 
mmunity ought to be satisfied. 

although Miss Martinett was so very particular in confining her 
irs to the question-and-answer system, as they found it in the 
she was, herself, very much given to lecturing, not indeed on 
3iences, but on the manners, and customs, and proprieties of 
d life. She had a great idea of the manners of the * old school,' 
understood them. That was, great stiifness in dress, very erect 
'£s, very regular motions, very long garments, and great shyness 
is young men. As to the latter item, it may have been all well 
h. Young men need watching ; they always have been, and 
pfi always will be, meddling with young girls, to the infinite 
is of prudish old aunts, and maiden principals of ' popular 
utions.' 

) had, also, a great regard for the complexion, and was very 
ive as to any tendency in her pupils to grossness of form, and had 
alted idea of an attenuated diet, as helping to give true lady-like 
cy to both. 

igh living,' she said, ^ ought never to be indulged in by those who 
any pretensions to gentility ; and I shall never, depend upon it, 
I ladies, be charged by you, in after life, with having contributed 
;ross and vulgar form.' 

d, so far as diet was concerned, there was little probability that 
Qch sin would be laid by them at her door. Rice was her favorite 
jtible, and many were the varieties in which this innocent grain 
lerved up. The most famous, however, and those which were 
likely to be remembered by them, was paupau and chicken ; the 
being what is commonly known as * devilled chicken.' That being, 
rer, a vuj^ar name, Miss Martinett had given it a much more 
e term. Chick^^ certainly has a betteT &o^ud« 
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What tiie fifst dith eoiuigted d; bente boOidiiotftid alilfliMl^ 
of itrong batter, it would have been difllealt for ooe, not ia tbe mM^^ 
of its preparation, to determine. Bat Mi« Kirtinett called it 'piiii|<P^ 
an East Indian dish, and as panpan thej ate it— all tfaay eowi. Bh^ ^ 
ehickM was rioe, also, with a scattering of ehieikon naafc i|ririJiK ^ 
through it, and so mixed up that with a Tery little of the ehubLl ] 
great deal of the rice had of necessity to be fbilBad up. The Mm i 
was, however, the favorite dish. It had some flavor to it, ww aliqi 
imoking hot, and once in a while one might hi^en to gat afaMili 
good mouthful of chickeo. This created an expeetatiaa that ■ 
would be coming, and thus they nuy have been aaid to hava '« 
it in hope.' 

Mils Martinett was also very precise in all her arrangemaata. Sw| 
youn^ lady was obliged, immediately on oomin^ finiai bar loon iatti 
mormng, to present nerself in what' Miss Martinett waa pleaaedtadi 
the * ante-room/ a small apartment adjoining the one in which ttl 
panpan and cbickee were to be eaten. There, aeated in a large flkN^ 
waa the Lady Principal, holding herself very erect — a matter St naMt 
sity to all appearance, for, from the frill that lay aronnd the pom 4 
her head to the flounce at the bottom of the long dceaa, eraiillii^ 
was so very stiff with starch, or something else, that there wold Mt 
possibly be anything like bending. 

* That is pretty well for you, Miss Ketehnm ; your hair has not htm 
quite drawn up as tight as it should be.' The poor girl looked aliea^ 
as though every hair was being pulled the wrong way. 

* Tour hair is well enough, Miss Shawn ; but of aU sights ! jet 
must have forgotten your stays this morning, miss.* 

* No, ma'am — Miss Marsh drew them for me as tight as she could.' 
She was a fine wholesome-looking girl, and appeared to have been well 
fed at home. 

* I fear you will never get into shape. I do my best for yon while 
you are under my care, but the long vacation spoils it all. If you wiU 
stuff so, there is not much use in my strict attention to you while yoa 
are here. But I must try what can be done this term. You are really 
a fright ; you must be put upon paupau and nothing else. Ah, hen 
comes a grace.' 

Enter a young slender creature, naturally pretty, but so distorted by 
dress that she appeared more like a bandaged corpse than a living gid 
of sixteen. Hair exceedingly smooth behind, and lying over very far 
on the forctop, arms down, waist straight and long and nothing to 
speak of in circumference, dress sweeping the floor. With measured 
step she stalked before the lady inspectress, and really seemed proud of 
the approbation which was bestowed upon her. 

* You can eat freely of chicken, my dear, it won't hurt you,' 

* Nor me either,' said Miss Shawn, in a whisper to one of her 
companions. 

'Whispering ! whispering ! in my presence too ! who is it ? ' 
But it seemed to be nobody, for all looked round very innocently at 
one anotttez to see who had done the naughty thing. 
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Tingle, tingle, tingle ! That was as much as to say, * The paupau 
( ready/ Ko one appeared in any haste. The lady arose, and in a 
Bry stately manner^ made motions, which were perfectly understood, 
Da passing again in reyiew, they proceeded in a solemn manner into 
ne adjoining room, and, taking their seats, sat like so many statues, 
util the lady had taken her station at the head of the table. 

The table was quite a long one, for it was a very * celebrated Insti- 
QtioD,' and there was no want of pupils. Plates of bread cut very 
iquare, and in small pieces, were distributed throughout its length ; 
ind an occasional plate of butter, a few scattering dishes of dried beef 
mt yery thin, with a full supply of smoking paupau, made up the 
rariety of eatables. To each young lady was distriouted a cup of tea, 
nade as tea ought to be made for young ladies with weak nerves. As 
iyerything went by rule in this celebrated establishment, it was of 
rreat consequence that those concerned in the matter should do what 
yas to be done in the way of eating with all possible expedition ; for 
ihe moment the Lady Principal had accomplished her task of supplying 
ler own precious casket with as much paupau as she thought expedient, 
ler little bell sounded a gentle alarm, and all must cease operations, 
md the paupau, and bread, and butter, and beef, if any were left, were 
JO remain in statu quo. This was the law of the table, and it was well 
inderstood ; and by seyeral, Miss Shawn in particular, was generally 
inticipated by using great diligence in the work before them; the 
.ast-named young lady making no scruples of putting down her bread 
ind butter double, besides making rapid moyements with her paupau 
ipoon. 

In general, most of the business was accomplished by the time the 
lell tinkled ; for what with their heads strained up, and their bodies 
(trained in, and their want of relish for the food, a yery few mouthfuls 
inswered tdl purposes. 

But the most trying of all the duties which the Lady Principal had 
k> perform, was in guarding her precious charge during their daily 
iralks in pleasant weather. 

It happened that not yery far from this noted establishment for 
iroung ladies, there was a school for boys. They were wicked boys, 
ill of them, as the Lady Principal assured her pupils ; and, under 
terrible threats for disobedience, they were forbidaen to speak to, or 
Byen look at them. Now, it was a matter of daily occurrence, that 
i?hile the lady would be marching along in great state, with her long 
line of the graces in her rear, these naughty boys would use all manner 
[>f contriyances to pass a sly word to some little fayorite in the group, 
n to thrust into their hands a paper of peanuts, or sugar- kisses, or 
maybe a bundle of round hearts. It was very wicked of them to do 
io ; but the girls, some of them, had such little witching smiles, and 
mch pretty rougish black eyes, and took the little gifts in such a 
ieliffhtfuUy sly manner, and tucked them out of sight with such evident 
^ood will, that the boys were really not so much to blame after all. 

All this was yery trying to the Lady Principal, and she did what she 
x>ald to remedj the evil. It would not do tot 0XA\ii\i<^\^\AiQk!SQLNj^ 
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taiB moid, nd in a commiiding tout ovder eff fhe VHnil^^jB^ 
•be wold potriUy do in penon m to frowK tt thea mfigHflK^^* 
But the bofi wen eiich hardened lUfle wietahii, that it naaaUMHT^ ^ 
were woi to mile when ihe ^ lo. Her aiiitaBti in ^mOKv^ 
althoiuh able to hear redtations when the qnertiona and anifraniWBv-^ 
all before them in plain print, were notjoftaiirii ai aha viMtlV^' 
parade before the publie. One of them had such a eacdaaa vanirdB ;^{ 
walking, and made aueh aad work with bar haek, that the Li^ ^J^ 
Princimd feared ahe might be taken for aome rtrj oonmonpiMit fl^ 
and the other had an unfortunate twiat to her noae, whiah ■lltBV 
not only make hw too oonipicuoiia to pasaen-bj, but mig;ht pQWtF f^ 
excite ue ridicule of thoee wicked boya, and ao only make Mtta Wr 
worse. ^r" 

Theae untoward circumatancea may aeem Tory trifling in tfadMilH^ 1^ 
but it 80 happened that they were helpful towarda tho aompletutt •(■ r^ 
engagement with Miss Adelaide Yinoent. W\ 

iV^en Adelaide left the house of her aunt, ahe at imoe reptMti P 
the house of Mrs. Willis, and after spending the Sabbath then, atelli I * 
aarly on Monday morning in Uie puWe atage for the town of -^ I- 
on the banks of the North Biver. As then waa atillaome unaartnito W 
whether ahe would be tible to make an arrangement with Miaa Martin W 
nett— that lady declining to aay anything poaitiTe befon aaeng jkl V 
person who wished to be empl^ed— -Adelaide entered the inatititi M I 
with rather a trembling heart She waa not Ions, however, doomed tl I 
a state of uncertainty, for no sooner did the Laay Principal look upa I 
her beautiful countenance, and perceiye that her form waa a pmA I 
model of aymmetry, and that her carriage waa marked with gwtitt^ | 
and grace, than she resoWed to engage her. She did it too upon Mr I 
own terms, for Adelaide was in no condition to bargain. Allihi < 
wished was a situation of respectability, where she could use the talenti 
she possessed in providing for her own independence. She little 
thought another woman could be found as unjust, as arbitrary, and ai 
tyrannical as the one she had been under, and, with little regard to her 
own advantage in the contract, yielded to the fair words that woe 
addressed to her, and, in fact, threw herself upon the generosity of Wm 
Martin ott. 

After all arrangements bad been completed, and she had left the 
presence for her own room, the lady could not help ejaculating, * What 
an acquisition ! ' 

And this was very true ; an acquisition indeed was ahe in a place 
where young and loving hearts were thrown under the deadening 
influence of pride and selfishness. 

The assistants whom Miss Martinett had hitherto engaged were 
neither very ill-natured nor remarkably selfish. But they had no very 
fixed character, either for good or evil. They knew but little, were 




pnpiJf found no aympathi ftom \\iBm.\ wid tke^ had every 
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to look Upon them as mere spies Jipon their few hours of 
1. 

aide's first appearance among the girls was like a ray of 
le after a season of dark and lowering weather. Bright smiles 
IT salutation on erery side, for she smiled npon them. The 
Principal never smiled, and her assistants did as they saw her do. 
, I do hope she will hear our class,' said one. 
d I hope she will he the monitor in onr sleeping-room,' said 

• • 

makes me hungry to look at her,' said Miss Shawn. * I'll bet 
ig she has got cakes in her pocket.' 

Martinett heard nothing of these sly remarks, and appointed 
incent to a class according to her own excellent judgment. She 
1 some of the dullest scholars, or those she esteemed such, and 
them under the charge of the new assistant. Miss Shawn was 
them. She dared not laugh, so she had to * make-believe-cry ' ; 
id absolutely come — how she got them is of no consequence. 
re are the young ladies whose recitations yon will attend to, 
incent ; and you will feel yourself especially bound to watch 
em, and see that in all things they conform to the printed rules, 
ill also find your bed in their room, and for all their delin- 
is I look to you as responsible.' Adelaide colored deeply. * The 
re to be observed, you will understand, Miss Vincent, without 
9n, and without the least abridgment.' 

stately lady stepped off to another part of the room, and left 
le to her task. 

hearing of their recitations was a very easy matter; but it 
id to the mind of Adelaide, that it might add some interest to 
lious routine if she should, after having gone over the lesson 
ng to the prescribed rule, review it by varying her questions 
iing a few explanations of her own. At first, this was such a 
Tocedure, that but few of them could give a correct reply to 
be simplest question that was not down on the book. But by 
I they became much interested. They listened with strict 
)n to her explanations. They liked to hear her voice, and to 
the pleasant features that beamed npon them so kindly. They 
to love their studies the more they comprehended of them, and 
our of recitations became at length the most pleasant of all the 
•four, excepting that which brought them all together, and 
jith. their sweet teacher in their sleeping apartment. The tying 
the hair in the morning had been to them a very unpleasant 

but Miss Vincent had such a soft and easy way of doing 

had so many expressions of tenderness for them while^ under 
)eration, that they bore it with as little complaining as 
}. 

very well,' said the Lady Principal at the morning review, * all 

Miss Shawn ; she seems to me to grow more out of shape, do 

in.* 

aide looked at Miss Shawn, bat saw nothing oxii ^ i^oa^ «u&«^ 
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what wai cftfued bj the measures used to compreit her zoand M, 
to the bMu ideal of Miss Martinett 

' I beliere I riiall emm have to deny her the panpau.' 

As the paupau was a new dish to Adelaide, she could fiocB i 
opinion of the propriety of Miss Martinett* s suggestion. I L»^ 

* Ton will prepare yourself, Miss Yineent^ to aceompanr me ii ^1 
walk with my pupils tub afternoon. Tou will rememb^ that we i&ffl 
no familiarity with our pupils by any persons foreign to thelartitbl 
tioa ; and if you are annoyed in any such way, you must show bj jm\ 
looks, at once, that speaking to the pupils is not allowed.' ' 

As soon as it was known that Miss Vincent was to accompany te I 
in their walk, there was a general rush towards her on the fizst o^ 
tunity afforded by the absence of the Lady PrincipaL 

' DOf Miss Vincent, walk in our division ! ' and ' Do, Miss Viaoil^ 
walk in ours ! ' and *■ Do, Miss Vincent, let me take vour arm ! ' 

Adelaide smiled. She could not yet comprehena why her piSMMi 
was of so much consequence. She could not realise that their yoai 
hearts, separated from the loves of home, were panting for toMnsii 
the sympathy they had been accustom^ to there. 

Whether it was that those wicked boys were deterred by beholdi^ 
one who had the bearing of a real lady, in company with those tkj 
fancied, or that there was some secret understanding with those littk 
witches, certain it was, Adelaide had no occasions foi^ making ipi 
hard face, even if she could have done the thing. The only anaof- 
ance experienced was from a fine-looking youth, who bowed fo; 
respectfully as he passed, and in a sly way slipped a parcel into tki 
hand of Miss Shawn, and then continued on his way. Where tin 
young lady disposed of it would be idle to inquire ; but that eT^ung 
there was great doings in their private room ; cakes were in abundance, 
and pieces of candy, and pea-nuts, and sugar-almonds. And Adelaide 
found a heap of good thinj»s lying on the top of her own bed. 

* Do taste them, Miss Ymcent ; you don't know how good they are.' 
It would have done no good for her to refuse, for they all put in their 

Slea ; and when she had gratified them in this, Miss Shawn was so 
elighted that she ran up and kissed her. And as they saw that no 
ofrenco was taken, but Miss Vincent kissed the kind-hearted girl in 
return, they all came up for a like favor. 

^ ' Oh, dear ! how good it is to have some one that a body can love. 
You arc going to stay here a long time, ain't you, Miss Vincent?* said 
Miss Sliawn. Every one in the room, at the same time, turned an 
inquiring look at Adelaide. 

' r cannot say my dear, how long. Perhaps Miss Martinett may 
not be satisfied with me.' 

* Where is your home. Miss Vincent ? ' 
A<^^tlaide colored deeply, and hesitated a moment. 
'Tills is my home for the present.' 
The idea of such a place being a homo to any one, seemed to be 

something they could not comprehend. Ilome, to them, was a place 
wuere there was neither paupau nor Qhkkce, Where there were no 
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irbitiary roles, and stiff processions, and hard looks, and bells to tell them 
when they must stop eating. Home was a place ot smiles, and kisses, and 
kind words, and freedom, and happy e\ enings, and bright mornings. To 
tgeak of the Institution as home — they could not quite comprehend it. 

* Oh yes, yon stay here at present, and we hope you will stay a long 
while ; bat what I mean ia» where is your home ? ' 

* I belieTO I understand you, dear ; but — ' Adelaide's lip trembled — 
* I have no other home at present.' 

' No other home ! ' and the sweet girl threw herself upon her breast 
and burst into tears. Adelaide pressed her fondly to her, and kissing 
her, replied : 

'If X am faithful to discharge my duty and trust in God, He will 
DTOTide for me. He will make kind friends for me just as you are, 
4ear ; and when I cannot stay here any longer, there will be some other 
place, no doubt, where I can earn my support.' 

* I know what I mean to do then ; I mean to study hard, and 
behaye myself, and mind all the rules, and be just as good and par- 
ticular as I can be, just so Miss Martinett will like you, and want to 
ksep you.' 

* And 30 will V 
*And so will I.' 

* And so will we all.' 

Blessings on your guileless hearts ! ye are yet unspoiled by contact 
with a selfish world. All you would love if they would let you. How 
little do you think that your kind designs will work the eyil that ypu so 
much dread, and that she whose interests you are designing to further, 
will but find that your love for her has made even this poor resting- 
place a refuge no longer ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

Tbb neat carriage of Colonel Johnson had been standing for some time 
before the gate, and Josey was getting restless, and, as he had tried 
tosnng his bead and pawing with his feet, he gave a loud neigh. Just 
then his old master came forth from his front door, dressed with more 
than usual care. He was in his suit of brown — his court dress, as he 
called it ; and with his black silk hose, his largest silver buckles, his 
well-powdered hair, and large brimmed beaver, be made, indeed, a very 
respectable appearance. Dressed, likewise, in a neat suit, becoming 
his profession, the Rev. Mr. Jamieson came immediately after him. 

< Well, well, I hear you ; I suppose you are tired waiting for me, 
Josey ; but we are ready now. Whoa, Josey.' 

< 1 suppose you will be the driver, sir } ' said Mr. Jamieson, as he 
stood by the side of the carriage, waiting respectfully for the CoVoueX 
to step in. 

* I am not going to do any such thing. A son of youi ftg^ oa^\. V> 
driTehis father, and I want you to learn Josey's waya«' 
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* I will, sir, with great pleasure ; I am fond of driving a good horse.' 
The old gentleman stepped in and took bis seat on the broad, 

well-stuffed cushion, and was immediately followed by his intended 
son-in-law. 

* Whoa, Josey, whoa, sir/ 

Josey had started off at a tremendous rate, and was increasing his 
speed every moment, shaking his head violently, and showing signs of 
being in a very bad state of feeling. 

' Whoa, Josey ! Don't pull on the reins, sir, don't pull ; it only 
makes matters worse ; slack them up quick ; there now, you see — whoa, 
Josey ! — ^you see now, he won't bear it. He will mind when he is spoken 
to, if you don't speak too hard. He won't bear scolding, and he won't 
bear pulling ; just hold the reins with a gentle hand, so that his mouth 
can feel your guidance — that is all you want. Now you see how he hafr 
cooled down. He is something like his master, easily guided and 
checked by gentleness and a kind word, but only made perverse and 
headstrong by pulling tight on the reins and hallooing at him. He 
don't know what a stroke of the whip means. There, you see how 
beautiful he goes ; and no matter what happens behind him or before 
him, only speak gently and in a soothing manner, and he will fear 
nothing.' 

' It IS certainly a great pleasure to drive such an animal. He must 
have cost you a large sum.' 

* By no means ; you see I got him when a colt and made him very 
tame and fond of me, so that he always seemed to know that I was his 
friend. I had a little trouble in breaking him. It required, indeed, a 
great deal of care, but I have been richly repaid. No money could buy 
him now. Away with you, Josey.' 

And along the pleasant winding road, amid all the variety with which 
the fields were loaded, rolled the easy vehicle, borne at a good free 
pace by the noble horse, with apparently as little effort as though 
travelling in the open field, with no burden behind him. It was a 
bright afternoon, and not warm for the season, and the journey they 
were upon was of a nature to inspire kind and pleasant feelings. They 
were to meet a concourse of neighbors and townsmen at the house of 
Mr. Foster, to celebrate his marriage with the lovely Fanny Pearl. 

As they drove up, and the old gentleman was about to alight, * I 
wish,' said he, *you would just drive Josey under the shade of that 
tree, and there let him stand, but don't attempt to fasten him — ^he 
won't bear to be tied.' 

It was a small house of only one story in front, but with a gable 
roof ; there was abundant space in tho attic for rooms ; and, therefore, 
on both ends of the building were windows above, corresponding with 
those below. A small back building projected fiom the rear, containing 
a summer kitchen and wood-house, and adding greatly to the appear- 
ance of the place as to convenience and comfort. The house had never 
been painted, and of course the clapboards now were well browned, 
and quite in contrast with its newly-shingled roof. But to one who 
understood country matters it had a very pleasant aspect, for the reason 
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)yery part which was essential to comfort externally had been 
ed, and gare it a thrifty, substantial appearance. ^Ten Um old 
: fence in front and at the sides was all straightened, with its 
swinging freely, the paths cleared of every weed, and as hard as 
xded floor; old apple-trees and cherry-trees clustered aroond, 
ne tall pear-tree, well loaded with fruit, hung its branches so near 
) south window, that one might easily pluck them from thence. 
e curb around the well, with its long sweep and dangling bucket, 
red also to have been thoroughly attended to, and gave promise 
iny a refreshing draught. 

B old Colonel cast his eye around with a satisfied air, and, taming 
companion — 
looks well — it looks in order — ^it looks as though, other things 

right, there might be a deal of comfort enjoyed here. That 
m knows how to fix things/ 
the door they were met by Mr. Somers— 
3lonel Johnson, you are the very man I have been wishing to see. 
e been looking over the premises, and it does one's heart good to 
what a nice, snug box the dear young couple are going to have.' 
lad to bear it, sir ! ' — shaking Mr. bomers very cordially by the 
~* glad to hear it. And, to tell you the truth, I have come along 
e before the time just to take a peep myself. The young folks, I 
"stand, will be here at four o'clock, 
at how is it. Brother Jamieson, that yon are not in your canoni- 

You are to marry them, are you not ? ' 
J canonicals are on hand, Brother Somers,' replied Mr. Jamieson, 
^ up a leather portmanteau. ' I think too much of them and of 
iremony too, not to have everything done in the best style. But 
't fancy ridinof in them.* 

e parents of Fanny Pearl were poor, and their house too small to 
imodate the numbers who had been invited. It was, therefore, 
uded that all the young friends should, in company with the 
l^room, go to her house, and attend her and her parents to the new 
, where the marriage ceremony was to be performed. Lucy 
ion and Julia Eice had been selected as bride's-maids, from the 
opal and Congregational societies, and a young lady from the society 
ich the Kev. Mr. Foster belonged. The same order had been agreed 
for groom's-men. Fanny Pearl being a member of Mr. Jamieson's 
h, of course he had been invited to perform the ceremony, while 
«v. Mr. Somers was to ask the blessing on their new abode. 
Iiere is nothing here, you see. Colonel Johnson, that would be 
ht much of by those who have been accustomed to the show of a 
stablishment.' 

nd what of that, my dear sir ? Do yon think there is a conple 

to be linked together in the great city, that has a better prospeet 

ppiness ? Everything indeed is plain, but it has a comfortable 

That carpet is home-made, but one does not feel afraid to tread 
; and those chairs have neither mahogany nor gilding abont them, 
hey are very easj to sit in ; and that tab\A mM| ^ ^ ^&»cc\^ 
10 
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poMibly, but it has a fine polish on it, and I doubt not those who sit 
around it will feci that they have great cause for gratitude.' 

' I doubt it not. But step in here, Colonel.' 

' Well, well, well ; this does one's heart good. What a tnn^ box of a 
kitchen, and what a pleasant view from those windows, and all so con- 
Yeniently arranged. That door, I suppose, leads into their bed-room, 
and that one into their keepiug-room, and that one, I suppose, leads 
into their buttery ? * 

* Tes, sir ; and well stocked it is, too. I should think they would 
not be obliged to lay out any money fur food for a year to come.' 

'Have you been into Mr. Foster's study, brother Somers?' said 
Mr. Jamieson, who had followed them through the rooms. * I am not 
quite so much an amateur of kitchens and butteries as you two gentle- 
men, my experience in that way being all to come. But I profess to knoir 
when I get into a snug and convenient place for books, and the pen.' 

The two gentlemen followed him to the north side of the house, where, 
separated by a passage from the other rooms, was the place selected for 
the peculiar use of the youn? minister. It was about twelve by 
eighteen feet in size, lighted by three windows opening to the 
south and west, and from each a pretty view met the eye — green 
grass, and fiowcriug shrubs, and trees scattered here and there, and 
through their openings the blue waters of the distant Sound. The 
interior of the room bad few adornments ; one end of it was fitted 
with shelves and plain glass frames, within which was stored a hand- 
some collection ot books recently presented to him, and near one of the 
windows was an oblong table neatly covered with fine green cloth. 
Upon it lay a portfolio, a stand for ink and pens, and a Bible of con- 
venient size for common use. A large easy^chair, well cushioned, stood 
by the tabic, presenting a very inviting appearance. The old Colonel, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Somers, placed himself in it. 

' I don't feel that this is quite the place for me, although I must say 
that I would a little rather bo in the shoes or the chair of that young 
man, than in that of many who would stand a good deal higher in the 
estimation of the world.' 

* That you might well say, sir. And I have no doubt, could the 
walls of this little room speak, they would tell of many ardent prayers 
put up for us all here ; for this has always been his study, although its 
present ajipcarance is owing to the effort we made last winter. And I 
think no one of us will ever have to regret that step. It was indeed a 
blessed sight to behold here so many of different persuasions, all uniting 
in harmony and love to do an act of kindness. You were not here. 
Colonel Johnson, but your name was blessed by many lips, and I have 
no doubt many an ardent prayer ascended for blessings on your head.' 

* I ain't a-going to stay here if you talk so. I don't care how mach 
they pray, but I don't want to hear about it.' 

And the old Colonel arose, but Mr. Somers seized his hand. 

* Tou and I, Colonel, have known each other a great many yean, 
and I believe you will do me the justice to acknowledge that I waft 
never given to flattery.' 



N 
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* I nerer thought you were.' 

< And I know you too well, sir, not to feel that you are far ahove 
Icsiring your own praise. But I know that you like to see your fellows 
bappy, and you also like to know that, when you design a benefit, it has 
Accomplished its end.' 

' No doubt, sir, no doubt — that is natural enough. But all I try to 
do in my small way is just to give them a lift, just to help them so that 
tbey can begin to help themsehes ; and it don't take much in most cases 
U> do that/ 

* I cannot tell, my dear sir, how much you have expended in this 
'Way, but I know that there are many who freely own that you have 
belped them to independence.' 

' Tut, tut, tut ; they talk a great deal more than there is any need 
fit But just sit down, my good sir, here by the side of me. We shall 
bave a little time to spare before the young folks are along. I suppose 
Hr. Jamieson has gone to put on his regimentals, to be ready for ser- 
'vice. And now what I tell you is for two reasons. The first, that you 
nay not give me credit for what I do not deserve. And the second, 
that yon may be able to instruct some of your rich men how to do a 
great deal of good without materially injuring their own capital. You 
jiy, sir — and it is true, I do not deny it — that I have helped a ^reat 
many people who are now standing on their own foundation — inde- 
pendent men. Well, sir, it is true what I tell you, I am not out of 
pooket, by all I have done, over one thousand dollars/ 

* Colonel Johnson, you utterly surprise me.* 

* I thought I should. But this is the way I have managed. I have 
no great property, much less than many suppose, but enough for all 
my purposes. I have always kept a little loose money on hand for the 
special purpose of being ready on an emergency to give a helping hand 
at the right time. Well, sir, I have a friend — a queer sort of fellow 
sometimes, but his heart is big enough to fill a dozen common men. 
You know him, Slocum. He belongs to your church/ 

' Aye, a good man that ; much better than he tries to appear.' 
' He is a noble fellow, sir ; he ought to have a monument of brass 
erected to his memory. Well, sir, Slocum, you see, knows everybody 
and everything, for he has his nose into everybody's business, and they 
all take it in good part, because they know he don't mean any harm. 
Well, Slocum will come to me and say, ** Colonel, there is a young 
fellow that's been rather wild, and he has got into bad company, and 
he has run a little into debt, and he is getting clear discouraged ; and 
I'm afraid if something ain't done for him, he'll stick fast and go to 
the dogs ; and I do believe, if he could just be encouraged a bit, and 
feel that he is a free man, he would cut loose of bad habits, and make 
a first-rate man." And then, he'll come with a long story about some 
other fellow that has got a family, and is somewhat in debt ; and some 
who are impatient are about to lay hold of his property and break him 
up, and, maybe, break down all his resolution into the bargain. And 
then, maybe, there is another who has been struggling to get along 
with a young family, but can't get ahead bQcaiue\ltAk!^«2i^^«as.t!A3^^^ 
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to pay rent A small place is offered Mm Toyebeip; if be mUI^ 
only be helped to buy it, he would raise enough on it to ra{^oit bb 
family, and keep b cow, and all that, Well, sin I nm the rw— mi ..^ 
hundred here, two hundred there, and, maybe, fife handrad diBwka^ I ,t 
or eren as high sometimes as one thousand dollars — ^let it go^ ad m 1,^ 
how it turns out. When I help, I help. I take no intenit I ^l.c 
them all the interest I want is, to know that it hai doae tiMU >7 1 x 
g[Ood. If they get along:, tbey may pay me when they tre aUe. TiMm, * 
sir, you see, "is the thing of it. The help Igire them kwithoil 
security. It raises them, you see, right np on thor feet ft 
gives them a fair chance. It puts h^ in their heart*— od fti 
old gentleman very significantly clapped hia hand on the am if 
Mr. Somers— *it gives him hope, sir. It takes off hip huSm, 
He goes to work with a right good will, and a ligrht heart Dtpeii 
upon it, sir, there is many a poor fellow obliged to tag awf 
through life under a burden that he cannot throw off hinneUL A En 
help at tihe right time might take the whnklet from hk bcD#, Mi 
throw sunlight on his dreary path.' 

Mr. Somers looked at the old man with intense interest as he ftii 
let out not only his secret of doing good, but also the warm glov of Ui 
kind heart. 

* And, you say, yon are only one thousand dollua out of poobt tf 
all you have done ? ' 

* I'll explain to you, sir, how that is. Some men, yon knoVtili 
have a little loose 'mon^y to spare, will take, say fi?e or six thoOHii 
dollars, and use it in a specalation. That sum, they say, they will nk. 
If they make by it, well and good ; if they lose, it will be bat the aix 
thousand dollars ; tbey shall not risk any more than that sum. Wdl, 
sir, I thought I would try how the thing would work as a kind of 
speculation. Not that I cared to make anything by it ; but somehow 
it seemed to me that I could get a greater amount of happiness, tad 
confer a greater amount of happiness, by just setting apart five thoosind 
dollars for the purpose of using in the way I have told you. Some 
of it I keep out at interest, and some I keep on hand reaay for a call. 
Well, that which is at interest helps to keep the other good, as 1 
add the interest to the principal.' 

* And do you get any that you thus lend, back again ?' 
' Almost invariably. I never ask for it. But, sir, yon know that 

most men would feci, under all these circumstances, very anxious to 
repay. The help afforded them has given them such a start that they 
soon get above-board. But what if I should lose sometimes f Doa't 
men in any speculation lose sometimes?' 

'Yes, Colonel; but yours is a certain gain either way. A rich 
enjoyment for your heart here, and a treasure laid up above.' 

* Don't, sir, talk so, I beg of you. Don't talk about my laying np 
anything anywhere. I get lull pay here, and more than pay up thartj 
sir ; ' and the old man raised his hand. * All I hope for ia of free 
grace.* 

Mr, Somen grasped hia hand, and «hook. it fervently. 
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nel Johnson, you and I have long been on speaking tenns ; 
you most let me look upon you hereafter as a bosom friond.' 
h all my heart, sir, and proad shall I be to call you so/, 
ve learned a lesson this afternoon that I shall try to profit by.' 
won't mention names ! ' 
if you forbid me.' 

; unless — unless, your jud^ent tells you that you can do some 
f it. But here comes our reverend, all fixed up for the cere- 
Do you know that I and your brother here, as you call him, 
Bu telling one another some secrets } ' 

Jamieson, to whom the latter part of the address was made, 
somewhat confused. A slight blush tinged his cheek, as he 
irst at one, and then at the other of the gentlemen. 
't be alarmed. Brother Jamieson, our secrets have had no 
e to you.' 

as yet ; but as Mr. Somers and I have been forming a sort of 
of friendship, it is but right that he should know all about 
and things in particular, lor I mean that he shall perform the 
ly when you and Lucy are made one.* 
Jomers eagerly grasped the hand of Mr. Jamieson — 
dear brother, I can almost say, " Now let thy servant depart in 
" What could I have asked more for you, as my best friend, 
ich a treasure as that young lady ? I hope your prospect of 
happiness will not cool ^'our heavenly zeal.' 
see to that, my dear sir,' said the Colonel, clapping his hand 
shoulder of Mr. Somers. * I'll see to that. He has got to 
B, you know, into the bargain. I'll be a thorn in his side, 
to it that he ain't too happy.' 

ddings, * They are coming ! ' were now heard, and, at once, all 
i to receive them. It was a beautiful sight to witness such a 
valcade of youth, all dressed in their best, and their smiling 
. such unison with the bright sky and the green earth. As 

as possible, they alighted, and without forming a regular 
on, came arm in arm following the happy pair. The bride was 
tefuUy dressed, but few seemed to think of that or of their own 

They loved her, for she had been among them as the 
us lily, never seeking to bo noticed, but shedding around her 
ith the sweet fragrance of a loving spirit. And all were happy, 
she was ; all rejoiced in the pleasant prospect before her, and 
artily glad that Panny Pearl was about to have such a pleasant 

bridal party was arrayed, the impressive ceremony performed by 
mieson was soon over, and those who had long loved were 
iced to be, for good or ill, one until death. 
Reverend Mr. Somers then arose. His eye sparkled with 
as he looked around upon the assemblage of happy faces — 
r heaven's best blessings rest upon these two beloved friends, 
,ve now thus solemnly pledged their troth to each Qt.V^<Qc. "^^ 
ce in their happy union; we rejoicd va «^ >i)ki& 'UA\«k»^^^a^ 
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meet them in tbie home, provided for them by the Kndian of M 
coTenant God. And now, m their name and at their reqiiMt, I liNli 
consecrate it to the service of Him for whom they widi to lifB^ ladto 
implore His blessing on it, and on them.' 

The bridal party knelt before the man of God, at hia i^fiAed hnii 
arose towards heaven. Hushed in breathleaa sHenee, tbi widii 
assembly listened to the outponriog of hu short, Vat afdent soppBfli- 
tion ; and when he closed, * Amen ! ' resounded audibly finm mmf, 
whose hearts, with unaffected interest, united in every wirii that Mi 
been sent on high. ' 

Happy pair! ]^ou have commenced with Qod. YonndfM, THt 
home, your seryice, your basket, and your store, yon hoUi m Bk 
Arise, and take the cup of bliss which your Heavenly Father hoUisit 
for you. Take it freely, for He gives in love ; and safely rest v^ Si 
arm, who has the fulness of the earth at his disposaL 



CHAPTER XXL 

From the happy scenes of a bridal hour, and the cheerful hoae of ils 
newly-married pair, to the ' celebrated Institution ' of Miss Maztiaii^ 
if not an agreeable change, is, however, a very necessary one ia tb 
process of our story. 

Time passes quickly away when in the constant discharge of dii^. 
Adelaide had now for some months faithfully pursued her daily eoone. 
The little circle of girls assigned to her had become so essential to her 
happiness, that she looked forward to the hour of separation with a 
saa heart. The term had nearly expired, and the girls were counting 
the days which would intervene before they would be released firon 
the tedious ceremonials of Miss Martinetl's rule, to the freedom and 
happiness of home. Adelaide was too unsel&sh not to sympathise with 
them, and would often listen with deep interest to the iree expressiou 
of delight which they indulged, when, together with them in their 
room, they felt at liberty to let our their feelings. 

* I do wish,' said Caroline Shawn to her, one evening, after they had 
been thus talking together of all that they should see and do ; ' I do 
wish you could just see what a time there will be when I get home. 
The first thing I shall meet will be Hector, old Hector, the watch-do^. 
First be will begin to bark, and then as soon as he knows me he wul 
begin to sneeze and wriggle himself about, and then he will jump on 
mc, and caper round, and make such a fuss ; and father and mother 
will be running out on the stoop and down on the lawn ; and then 
Judy, the cook, she will run up Irom the kitchen, and take me right 
into the buttery and show me all the nice things she has made ready 
for me, and then she will cut me a nice large slice of pie, and 
stuff my hand full of cakes. Oh dear ! how I wish you could go 
with me I * 

'lain yery glad, my dear, \iial 'joxi.tLVi^ saOa. ^ Vs^m^ Ia think of, 
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1 I hope you may enjoy all your anticipations. Bat I hope, my 
ir, you will not forget what we have talked about, but will remember 
.t all your blessings demand from you a very grateful heart' 
Ob, I hope I shall not forget ! ' and the atfectionate girl leaned her 
id on the shoulder of Adelaide, and threw her arms around her 
ik. * Oh, I do wish you would go with me. I know I shall feel 
ter, and do better, if you are with me ; it seems so easy to be good 
ere you are.' 

Adelaide felt that it would not do for her to foster such an idea, and 
er endeavoring to impress upon her the importance of acting riehtly, 
ependent of the presence or countenance of friends, turned the 
iject of conversation. Caroline Shawn, however, was a girl of 
mg feelings, and not easily^ turned aside when her mind was fixed 
an object ; so, without saying a word of her design, at once wrote 
ne, stating her wishes, and requesting leave to invite the teacher 

had been so kind to her, and whom she so much loved, to spend 
) vacation at her own home in company with her. In a few days an 
iwer was received; a letter came to her enclosing one for Miss 
icent, from both her parents, urging her in the most cordial manner, 

1 adding that their own carriage should be sent to convey them, 
rhe letter came at a time when they were all convened in the * an te- 
rn' preparatory to breakfast Miss Shawn had no sooner opened 
* letter and found one for Miss Vincent, than she ran up to her and 
ced it in her hands — 

Do read it quick ; I know it's an invitation. Do read it' 
'Miss Shawn, Miss Shawn,' said the hard voice of the Lady 
ucipal, * you forget your manners. "Where are you ? * 
The happy girl was immediately silent ; but the severe look which 
SB Vincent received from Miss Martinett manifested that her dis- 
asure was excited. Adelaide calmly put the letter in her pocket 
1 stood ready for marching orders. But there was a severer scowl 
tn usual on the brow of the lady, and more than one noticed that 
I little bell sounded some minutes sooner that morning than common, 
or Caroline Shawn, with all her despatch, declared * she hadn't got 
f down -what she wanted to.' 

' And, oh dear Miss Vincent, you will go now, won't you > Oh we 
lU have such nice times ; we can have such beautiful walks all alone 
;h Hector ; and Aunt Judy will fix us such nice lunches ; and you 
lU ride Janet, my pony, whenever you like. And, oh — ' 
rhere is no telling how long Caroline would have gone on enume- 
ing the many fine things in prospect, had she not been interrupted 
the sound of footsteps near the door. 

I wonder who that is ? ' said Caroline. * I have heard it several 
les when we get alone.' 

' Oh, I presume it is some of the girls, my dear, walking in the 
•age.' 

Shall I 20 see ? ' 

Oh no, dear ; if they wish anything they will come in, no doubt ? 
t what makes yon look so anxious ^ you ace no^ «Sm^V 
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' Hofhy biAy detr Gnoliiie. Let « alwaji endMTor 
to diidiaige oar dnty, aad not bt nnow aboat tha loin of otho^ 

« I don't bdieie Mis Shnpo lofw iiiy OM.' 

* Let WM drop her name, nij deer, and talk abevt our jouMf. I 
htfe made op ajndnd, einee je« daue it ae maefa, to aeeept Ike IM 
uifitatMNi of joor paientB.' 

^Ohdeerl'aad the wana-bearted gnl ffarov her meNMlfb 
neek of her teaeber, and kuaed her again and again« in the faliMiil 
her JOT. 

Adelaide had need no art that to nin the love of her pvpik. flki 
had been faithfol in reprofing their nnltk She had reqnind pcM 
leeeone and etrict attention to the roles of the eehooL Bat ne M 
taken peine to enlarge npon the snbieet ehe was teaehing, ail hii 
endeafored to gi? e them an nndentandii^ of it. Thie had enM 
their miade to stad y, end inerraeed their ro^ieet for her. Her ieaB<^ 
aleo, had e? er been dignified, whether at reeitatione or in thdr wdnH 
roome, although bo blended with kindness that they fislt nnder u 
painful restraint ; and beyond all this she had endeaTored to ilrti 
into their minds the principles of religion. She nightly read to then 
a portion of Scripture from her prayer-book, and then knelt dowB 
with them, and in the beautiful petitions there provided, commended 
herself and them to God. 

All this had thrown a charm about her to their yonng minds. They 
could confide in her ; they could not help loying her, for they were 
sure that she loved them. 

Miss Sbarpe, the elder assistant of Miss Martinett, had, for some 
cause not worth inquiring into, begun to look upon Adelaide Yineent 
with an eye of jealousy. Miss Sharpe was also famous for finding cot 
things, and on that account was more dreaded in the institution than 
any other individual, except Miss Martinett herself. She was always 
going about with a noiseless step, and many wondered what her bnsiness 
was, that carried her into so many different parts of the establishment 
She had a great way of entering rooms suddenly, where she had no 
particular supervision ; stepping in and looking round a moment, and 
then apologising for having come into the wrong room. Two or three 
girls could never get together to exchange secrets, but all at once they 
would find Miss Sharpe fumbling about after something very near to 
them, paying no particular attention to them, but never finding the 
thing looked for. The girls said— but what will not boarding-school 
girla lay sometimes— that < Miss Martinett kept her for a spy.' It 
Wii aanghty and dangerous for them to say so. But so many littie 
mu^ thut theytaid eame to ikie «un Qll&Na&^«sX»MA.^that they 
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^oold not help eliar;^iig some one as an infomer ; and ai MisB Sharpe 
vaa not very popolu*, thej charged it to her. 

It was a very common oceorreoce for Miss Shaipe to he sommoned 
to a private interriew with the Lidj Priocipal ; and therefore she was 
not at all surprised, after the little aifair in the * ante-room' that 
morning, on receiring, after the exercises of the daj were Ofer, a 
command to attend Hiss Martinett in her private room. 

' I am glad that you have heen so ready to ohey my summons. Miss 
Sharpe ; you are my oldest assistant, and I feel that I can rely upon 
yon in cari^ng out my plans for the proper suhordination of the 
•ohool. Things seem to he getting into a very loose way. I have 
DfiTer allowed liherties in my presence, and I never will. How is it 
that the youngest assistant I have gains such attention, not only from 
those she teaches, hut also from all the other scholars } She ib indeed, 
I perceive, the chief star among you all.' 

' Indeed, Miss Martinett, it is not for me to say, ma'am. I always 
trr to do your bidding, and to see that all kee[) the rules. But I know 
what I know, ma'am ; and I haye been thinking this blessed day, 
ma'am, if there wasn't something done, I for one should have to ^ve 
up. It ian't in human nature to have one's own class all the time 
a^liftening to another teacher, and running after her, and showing 
Boch faToritism. Bat it ain't done without means, ma*am.' 

* Means ! what means do you refer to ? ' 

* Well, ma'am, there are great means used, more than I should dare 
to ten of/ 

' And why should you not dare to tell ? is anybody here to be feared 
besides me ? ' 

* Ah, no, ma'am ; surely not But how could I know that it was not 
all done with the approbation of Miss Martinett } ' 

' My approbation goes with the observance of my rules, and not 
otherwise. 

' Then it is not your will that all the time of the class shoj^d be 
taken np with talking to them, instead of hearing them recite from the 
books?' 

' By no means ; and who dares to deviate thus from my positive 
instmetions } * 

* Oh, well, ma'am, I didn't know but yon had giyen liberty to Miss 
Yittcent to do so, as she spends so much time at it.' 

« And is that so?' 

* Indeed it is, ma'am. And that ain't all : there is a great femiliarity 
going on with the scholars ; sometimes they will get on her lap, and 
pnt uieir arms round her neck, just as if she wasn't your assistant, and 
oonnd to keep them at a distance ; but I'm afraid that ain't the worst 
of it.' 

'Lat me know the whole truth. Miss Sharpe. I am the Principal, 
ind ought to know everything that is going wrong.' 

* That is what I think, ma'am. I don't know if you will think it 
wrong, but your other assistants haven't thought it right for them to 
be teaching anj kind of religion to the scholaxa. XvolVda^w ,^^^\v%:«^ 

100 
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nid to netbat mydntjwftitobMDr tiwlflMm. andiectplhinta, 
Mid not to be teachinz mj rdizioH tp tiM wh o lfi ; md it nai li 
me a right tbin;, for I don't think the pernti wvndd afl BtetP hm 
their ebiidren made Catholics or £pifeODpaliallt^ wbkhnja^mKA 
the lame thing/ 
'And U this doner' 

* Well, ma'am, I think if yon oonld know what I do^yimywM 
think it waa ao ; for I hare seen it, and aoTbodr can aee it, lutifaNU 
happ«rn to go into Miw Vincent's room about this bed hour/ 

' what uive jon seen ? ' 

* Well, ma'am, I ha?e seen them all on their knees found bar, jartai 
she was some* saint or other, and she reading* from a book, mmqjfKi v 
sometbing of the kind. If they ain't ail Catholies, then I um Bf 
l^ess ; and that's the way they are so won oTcr, so that Misa TiMit 
IS invited to their homes, and all that.' 

' To their homes ! who has inrited her ? ' 

* Well, it is MiBs Shawn. You know her father is called a fciy ntb 
man, auUliTes in great stvlc, and his carriage is to be sent ibr bfli^ jvt 
as if she was some great lady hke yourself, ma'am.' 

* Well, well ; it is so, is it ? I shall see aboot it ; I aball teadi iB 
my assistanU that I am uut to be undermined. Yon can go, IGa 
Hharpo,' 

MiM Khorpe curtsoyed very low as she left the room, aad Via 
Martinott again rang the beU, saying to herself, as ahe reamaed ka 
seat — 

* Wo sliall see/ 

A young woman soon answered the snmmons. 

* Is MifM Vincent in her room, Margaret ? ' 

* Sim h.'tH ^M»ne, with ever so many of the girls after her, down the 
gurdiMi, nm'iiiii.' 

•(/'all hjT to iiM', Murgarot.' 

Th(! niaiiiicr of iho iniHtrcss at once assured the servant that soB^ 
thiug "SvaM wn»n^', and, takin:,^ the same tone in which she had been 
addroHHcd, cailttd aloud tu Miss Vincent, even before she came up to the 
groui) ol" )rouug ladies — 

* 'i h«» niihtn'sH wants you, Miss Vincent, right away in her room.* 
Adclaido colort'd, hut immediately prepared to obey ; while the giil^ 

looking indignantly at the servant, exclaimed to each other: 
' What can it nican ? J)oar Miss Vincent, what is the matter? ' 
*()h, nothing of conHcquoncc, 1 presume. 
Wliihi Caroline Shawn, clinging to her arm until they had gotten a 

littlo way from tlio group, whispered — 

* I'm afraid it'H the letter. Oh dear, I'm so sorry I did not wait 
until wo woro alone.' 

* You di<l nothing wrong, my dear ; then do not fear the conse- 
(lUunecM. Tlio hurvaut may have been out of humor for some cause of 
hur own.' 

But Adolai<lo soon perceived, on coming into the room, that Miss 
Murtiuvtt vruH much excited. 
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u seem to have made no great haste, Miss Vincent, to obey my 
ms.* 

relieve I made no delay, madam, after I received your message.' 
expect prompt and implicit obedience to my requests, and to all 
les, and I must and will have it. I believe, Miss Yinceat, you 
tly understand that you are here yet on probation.' 
lat was the understanding when I engaged, Miss Martinett ; but 
hoped that my term of probation was past, and that my services 
)ur demands, and were satisfactory.' 

) term was specified. Of coarse it cannot be expected in an 
ition like this, whose reputation is world-wide, that teachers can 
manently engaged without a long and severe trial. Six months, 
;t, I require/ 

believe it is nearly that period since I came.' 
is so, and therefore I have thought proper to let you know that 
ervices will no longer be required, lou are at liberty to go now 
• moment.' 

ilaide was confounded, and would fain have inquired ' Why it 
but no opportunity was afforded her so to do. She merely 

len I may consider that my engagement is at an end ? ' 
)ur probation is at an end, and I shall have no further need of 
lervices.* 

tlaide arose, but stood a moment, as though she expected some- 
further would be said. She could hardly think that Miss 
aett would suffer a separation, so harsh in its manner, and so 
to one who had depended upon her sense of justice for remunera- 
:o take place without the offer of some compensation. But the 
stern gaze of the unfeeling woman soon told her that the hope 
rcy or justice from her was vain. She made her obeisance, and 
!e retired to her own room. For a few moments she gave way to 
ver-burdencd feelings; and then, calming her spirits by the 
ht that the Father of the fatherless knew all the honesty of her 
ions, she sat down and reviewed her course since she had been in 
•resent situation. She saw nothing to charge herself with — 
ig to regret ; nothing that she would have done otherwise, could 
ive foreseen the consequences which had befallen her. 
: the review of the past finished, the future with all its realities 
ow to be encountered, and into its dark mist she tried to penetrate. 
lUst leave her present abode, but for what other shelter } Her 
had solemnly forbidden her ever again to pass' her threshold, 
dnd old uncle was far away, and her Aunt Halliday was among 
res in a distant state. She had some acquaintances, apparent 
Is, who might be glad to see her under different circumstances, 
st herself upon any that she knew, and tell them she was in need 
ihelter, was too much like be&^gin^ ; the thought was abhorrent to 
ensitive spirit. Almost in despair she rose and paced the room, 
s indeed a wide, wide world upon which she was thrown. At 
, in her agony, she was almost tempted to ^o do^ra. «nd. t^ ^S^ai. 
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•tern, teMsh woman all the desolxtraeai of her ritntioB, nA adk kr 
in charitj to keq> her aotil tome plaee ihoiild oiler. Bat Ait db^ 
cold me woold immeduuelj oome heck, in all ite Jhrtwdifing ponct. 
If ; aeath itself woold be better than saeh a step. 

At len^ the thought occurred, that in the great citj some Btntiai 
as teacLer in a prirate family mij^ht be foond. And ahe nflMnhsnd 
the humble home of Mrs. wOlis, to which ahe had onee in hm 
oxtremitj fled, and who had been, in former years, ander gnat obfi^ 
tlons to her Uncle Halliday. She had to think quick and act with 
promptoess; for she eren feared that at any momeot a iinaifiHgti 
night be sent to order her from the house. She went to bar taSk, 
and took out her little parse, and, with a trembling hand, counted its 
contents. Five dollars alone remained to her, with wbidi to ventme 
abroad into the crowded arenaes of life, where money ooold alone be 
her security for even a lodging for the ni^ht. 

She closed her pur^e, and, placing it in her pocket, eommeneed 
packing her trunk. Just then there was a gentle knock at tha door. 
She opened it, and Caroline Shawn, with noiseless step, entered. 

' On, what is it ? what is it, dear Miss Vincent ? Do tell me.' 

* I am Roing away, my dear.' 

* Ob, but yon shan't go. I won't stay here if yon do.* At the 
same time, oUsping her arms aroand Adelaide, she burst into teark 
Deeply atfected uc this token of her love, Adelaide wept fredy with 
her. 

• But whore are you going ? ' 

• I can hardly tell, my dear ; but — * 

' Ton shall go to my home ; you ahaU eo there, and I will go with 
yon. I will go this minute ; nobody shall hinder me.' 

* Stop, ntop, Caroline, be calm. I am sorry that I haTR giren way 
to my tcclinpi ; only stop and think one ipoment. Ton know Miss 
Martinott ; you are under her power at present. She woold not allow 
you to leave this hou-^e ; ana if she should know how you feel, yoo 
might bo made to sutfer a (;reat deal. Mind what I tell yon nov. 
You know that I love you, and I am very sure that you lore me ; bat 
lot no one see that vou grieve because I am gone'. You have some 
weeks yet to stay before your vacation. I dread to think how yoa 
Brtv b« nmiio to suffer in that time — be a good girl.' 

It wa* with ffreat diflaculty, however, that Adelaide could calm the 
excited girl, and not until she had promised to write to her, and let her 
know what sohool she was in. 

• For J know that my pjpa will let me go anywhere where you are a 
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AseoQa aa Adelaide had packed her trunk, she went out an i so!^t 
*Ry? ^ ** JBjMrrr it to one of the aloop«, as she fciew th^t one cr more 
flff 'Jy tvtoing fbr the city. Another fond embrace, not only from 
2 wSTULi*' "•« each one of her class that was fortunate enough 
Ji2f is?*?*? ^'^^ "^ walked away, and soujrht the boat thi: w« lo 
• pbet whsn ahe had en; 'ved and sudcrr-i so nnch, w 
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Adelaide^ had nerer before been upon the Hndeon, but she had no 
heart to enjoy its enchanting scenery. The dark and nigged highlands, 
ahntting in the prospect, and enclosing her within their massiTo 
ramparts, were too mnch like the present eircnnstances in which she 
was so strangely placed. And yet her eye would fasten on them as 
thovgh there was a charm in their dreariness. 

It was not nntil the afternoon of the next day, that she fbnnd 
herself gliding, behind a moderate breeze, along the outskirts of New 
York. It had no welcome for her ; no friends awaited her — a fngitire 
and a stranger. She watched the clustering houses and the long streets 
as they passed, only as tokens that she had reached the place where 
she most supplicate a few days' shelter as an act of friendship. 

* Where, Miss, shall your trunk be sent ? * 

Adelaide was much confused, as the Captain, having fastened his 
sloop to the dock, came up to her and put this question. 

' Feriiape, if it would not be InconTenient to you, I should be glad 
to let it remain awhile.' 

' Just 88 you please.' 

And accepting his assistance to reach the dock, she quickly walked 
OD her way amid carts, and packages of ^oods, and rolling casks, and 
roogh boisterous men, and dirty, forbidding women and children. It 
was some distance to the house of Mrs. Willis, and the afternoon was 
abeady far advanced. So, threading her way as rapidly as she could, 
into one of the less crowded thoroughfares, she hastened to make sure 
It least of a shelter before the evening should be upon her. 

At length she reached the house, and hurried up the steps, and with 
a trembling hand rung the bell. Again and again she pulled the little 
httm knob, but no sign was returned that she was heard. Her heart 
began to beat violently ; again she pulled the bell with greater force. 
She oould hear it echo through the house, but no footstep approached 
to give her entrance, nor could she hear a sound that gave token of 
any living being within. She looked at the windows; they were 
oloied, and her attention was attracted by a written notice on the side 
of tiie house, ^This House to Let.' A cold chill ran over her, and she 
feh ber limbe failing. Just then a voice from behind called out — 

* I guess you needn't ring there, there ain't no one in ; they're all 
SOBe.' 

She tamed, and her eye met a dirty looking object, in the shape of 
a woman. She had a pail in her hand from which she had just thrown 
some slqps into the street. Adelaide stepped down to her. 

* Do you know if Mrs. Willis still lives here, my good woman ? ' 
*I know she don't ; they moved away more than a week ago.' 

* Do yon know where she has removed to } ' 

*It'8 what I don't; but their servant woman told me they were 
goiag into the country somewhere ; that times was too hard in the 
9itj\ and that's all I know about it.' 

The dfort to question the woman had, for the moment, diverted her 
■iadL and the weakness of her frame passed off. Without waiting 
•ay inger, ake at onoe began to retrace Ykoc %\iB^ T^<^ ikijgDA^ail 
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eTeninff were now erident. and alreadj the men, with, littie liddn « 
their Moniders, were hurrjiog along to light their Lunpi for tiiaiii^ 
All she met teemed to be hastening to their homes. A deadly mi^ 
pressed apon her heart as she glanced at the pasMra-by, witk ths 
desperate nope of seeing some face that she knew. It soon grew dak 
in the city, and some means she most at once deYiae, to afod tfas 
horrible dilemma of finding herself, late at night, a waziderer thrao|^ 
the streets. 

Should she retom to the boat and ask a lodging there ? But As 
remembered that the Captain and his hands were rough, profime sua; 
and all the passengers left when she did. 

Should sne go to a public-house ? But ignorant ai she was of iH 
establishments of the kind, she might find herself in fall aa ndi 
company. 

As she thought, she still walked on down the crowded punp of 
Broadway, untU at length she found herself in the midst of a moltitids 
of lights, scattered about in different directions, and people of all sgei 
and conditions walking to and fro, and jostling each other in their 
haste to get along. She had never before notic^ it at night, althoogk 
often had she passed by the old Oswego Market — Swagtr^ as it mi 
usually called — by day-light, in her aunt's carria^. Those who aay 
he able to remember that nuisance at the junction of Maiden l^m 
and Broadway, can well imagine the feelings of Miaa Vincent, lAsa 
she found herself in the midst of the old rookery itself, and its kiodnd 
buildings on each side of the street. She stood a moment and watched 
the bustling throng, and listened to the Babel sounds that filled the sir. 
Dried- up old women, wrapped in dirty cloaks and hoods, were biBT 
around their dilTorent clustirs of baskets ; some measuring out small 
ijuantities of Vi\(;ctable3 ; some talking loudly in their eameic 
bargaining ; some seatrd at their ease, and refreshing their wearied 
frames with a nut-cake and a bowl of tea, and some langhin; 
morrilv, and apparently as joyous as though the rude materials 
arounu, and the rough nature of their occupation, had as much to 
excite the merriment of tiie heart as if housed beneath a gilded 
coiling and surrounded by the fineries of life ; and doubtless, to thsBt 
it was so. 

Adelaide saw that all wore busy, too busy to notice her : and more 
than once she was thrust aside by some, who, having purchased their 
supplier, were hurrri-^ with baskets on tiieir arms away for home. 
And all at once she remembered tlii: i; wis :he iisr erening of Jhe 
week, and the morrow wis t"-e Sibbjith. Ani where shoulvi s:;e speni 
it ? She passed out o: the crowd. «ni tliru piuied. if possible w 
make soa* decision as to whither she sh:*iLi direct her steps. The 
Ughta fviaa the wisiows shone r'ull uro:: her. and more ;hin one 
•■•■wd a second uvk a: her as they pisscc. as though wo-deris^ why 
•■•_Bke her sho-iili r* :her«, azd' aliie. A yc"=iii worsxa, piiinly 
i»tt tripped hy her as a sTri^h:> cii-^ *-^ c^'^* the pooc 
F^vl a haatr ^Im-oe. ard th'ea^arc-iitr. a:.! ih==. the psas«^ 
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ough not well assured of the propriety of what she was ahoat to 
ame up and looked her full in the face, 
[ave you lost your way, Miss ? ' 

lere was something so quickening to the heart of Adelaide, in 
:ind tone and look of the speaker, that the tears started as she 
jd — 

an you tell me where I can find lodgings for the night ? ' 
tre you a stranger here ? ' 
elaide was too excited to reply.* 

7il\ you please step a little on one side, Miss, where there is not 
a crowd, until I can speak to you ? ' 

elaide followed her; and then, in as few words as possible, 
ined enough of ^ her situation to excite the deep interest of the 
^er. 

am not acquainted enough with any public house that I could 
^ou to, but if you Mrill go with me, I can give you a room ; though 
.y not be so good as you haye been accustomea to.' 
h ! can you ? Any place will be good enough in a decent 

y-' 

am a poor girl, and work for my liying with my needle, and 
I out myself ; but you will find the house clean and decent, and 
)e you will be much safer than in a large place. Haye you any 
:?' 

id when Adelaide had told her, she replied— 
'hen we will go right down, and get a boy to carry it.* 
^h, you are yery good; but it is giying you a great deal of 
de.* 

)h, I don't mind the trouble ; fer I shouldn't haye slept a wink to- 
t, if I had gone on after I saw how sorrowful you -looked. I knew 
must be a'stranger, and in trouble, and I know what it is to be a 
ger in such a large place as this, where every one is only thinking 
lemselyes. When I came here from the country I didn t know a 
g soul in this great city. Oh ! it is a terrible thing to be a 
iger in the city. It ain't like the country, where eyery one's house 
ten, and all are ready to do you a kindness. May I be bold enough 
(k what part of the country you came from ? ' 
ify home has been at "Wellgroye.* 

3h, dear ! and that is the next town to Melton, and I am from 
ton. I am so glad I haye happened to come across you.' 
'hey talked as they were walking, and soon reached the pier where 
sloop lay. The young woman showed that she understood the ways 
the city, by bargaining^ with the boy before he touched the trunk, 
I then kept looking back continually to see that he was close behind 
m. It was not far they had to go, for she turned down Ann Street, 
• at a small low frame building she told the boy to put down 

trunk; and, his shilling being paid, he went whistling on his 
'back. 

N'ow,' said she, *I don't want you to say what isn't true, bat I 
t make aa though jou was a neighbor of mme txom >^<^ ^'^ssSis:'^ > 



to te «li hiiT itvw all ilone— tbm is only mfw MJAiiiiif \k, 
pwtiiMhr w1m» tiie takes into ha I1011S& May I mk ysar issmP Ik 

" iitlsliis Tinmif * 

*AaiifIedlj<mMi8BAdelaids,7oiiwoii'tttlDBaCBSWt)' ilWi 
asnnd Jut she would not. and that she eould laave oat tha **lEmr* li. 

* Aaday name is Margaret Leslie— be snre and call me *' M iigaC*? |k 

TIm lilkle knocker was then raised, and an eldailf wnH% imk 
dressed, with her spectades thrown up on her eap^ lyenad Iha doi^ m 
stood holding it in her hand, as though somewhat amaiid at mm% 1 



« Don't he frightened. Aunt P0U7 ; this is a joni^ Udir fnm mtmI 
of the oonntnr, that I hare hrooght to spend the Sabhath. Kiii 
atone in the ei^, and I don't like to hnte her go to a pvhiii ho«k' 

* Ah, well, come in ! ' — and Margaret, seizing the tronkt woold «Bf 
it in s|ite €i Adelaide's efforts to assist. 

* Yon ain't been used to carrying tnink% I know ; and I hicm' 

It was a small house, to be sure, and verj plaittly fhmiihn^ M 
overrthiBg was dean and in order. 

'loooldn't think,' said the old lady, ^r they ware aU MiML 
* iriut made you so lato to-night ; and I Wan to he unesi^y lor tti 
dty is getting so bi^, and there is so many diffmrent kinds ef Mil 
catting in it, that it ain't so safe to be out mush a-«ighti^ «s vmi 
I was young.' * 

Adelaide enjoyed the simple fare on their litUe tea*'tahlo» andlsilkv 
down to rest in the plain, dean room, with a sense of ohligatisi kt 
Ood's great mercy to her which she had nerer before experienced. 

The Sabbath had passed, and Adelaide arose earlr from a sleeplM 
bed, in order to prepare herself for the work which lav before her. 
She thought, before the dose of the day, that the old lady had mssi- 
festod signs of uneasiness, and after retiring she heard quito a loud loii 
earnest conyersatiou between her and the young woman ; and the idst 
suggested itself that she was the subject of it. Sensitive by reason of 
her late experience, her mind became too much agitated to allow of 
repose. She dressed herself, and sat by the little window that lookod 
out into a small yard. Tall houses reared their rough walls all aroovdi 
and every object wore that bleak and cheerless aspect which 4 doudy 
winter-day presents in the city. All without was but too trie a 
picture of her own desolate path. Away from earth she turned her 
thoughts towards Him who ' comforteth them that are cast down,' and 
there she tried to rest for support and direction. 

* Will you come to breakfast, Miss ^ ' said the trembling voice of 
Margaret, and as Adelaide looked at her she saw that she had beea 
weeping. There was no opportunity then to ask any questions, so 
Adelaide immediately arose and followed to the toble. As she cams 
into the room, and pleasantly saluted the old lady, she received but a 
cold nod of the head in return. It was a short and silent meal, and 
immediately after Adelaide had returned to her room, Margaret cams 
to her— > 

*I dou't know but you wiW t^vo^ m«^»^ x^di^h^ may I ask yoUf 
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nrhat yon are going to do ? It may be none of my business, bnt 
troDg, the person who keeps the house, has taken a notion ag^nst 
ad, say what I can, she says you shan't stay here any longer/ 
m sure I am rery scrry if I hare done anything to displease her ; 
I knew what it was, I wonld tell her so. Shall I go and see her, 
jetr* 

wouldn't do the least good, Miss. She is very set in her way. 

deaf, yon know, too, and it is hard making her understand, 
. to ted her all I knew. But she said it wasn't very likely that a 

lady dressed as well as you was, would come here all alone, and 

tuch a fix. And she said a great many things I shouldn't like to 

Eut if you have any friends anywhere, please do go back to 

for what ivilljon do in this wicked city, and all alone too? And 
reatens me, if I hare anything more to do with you, she won't let 
y in this house another day. And indeed. Miss, 1 have to work 
rith my needle CTery day Just to keep myself in a decent place.' 
u shall not be troubled, I assure you, Mai^aret, on my accovnt. 
go away immediately. My trunk, perhaps, may remain antil I 
place to board.' 

i the good-hearted Margaret sat down, and burst into tens. 
de did what she could at once to soothe her. 
I am 80 sorry, after all your kiudness, to have caused you so much 

8.* 

is not for myself. Miss, that I feel. But what if you shouldn't 
place to stay ? Ob, you don't know what it is to be alone in the 
nd one like yourself. You don't know how shy people are — I 
the decent sort ; and then you are so likely to get among them 
in't what they ought to be. If you was only a working-girl, and 
d a secTice place, that might be got in a day or two. But any one 
>oks on you knows you ain't fit for no such thing.' 
ilaide felt the terrible reality which the honest girl pictured to her, 
le difficulties which surrounded her were such as she could never 
magined. She felt now what it was to brave the world, without 
I first been prepared for the encounter. Her situation was one of 
lity that must be met at once. She could stay no longer where 
IS ; and therefore, first of all, went to settle for what expense she 
icurred. The old lady was very moderate in her charge, but the 
^ sum she took left merely a pittance in her purse — a few 
gs alone remained. 

th a heart fluttering with weakness she returned to her room, and 
;o collect her thoughts. Money she must have at the sacrifice of 
ing which she could possibly do without ; and the only article 
she possessed that might be available for that purpose, was her 
. It bad been a present from her uncle, and she valued it on 
.ccount. But her feelings must now give way to her necessities, 
ivent to her trunk, and withdrew the little treasure from its 
;, and at once left the room to go forth and seek for a purchaser. 
9 was going through the passage, the old lady met her — 
irant to say a word to you before yo!L %<(k. X<Ml «<ql^\.\a ^t^s^ 




Now I ten ji^ Bj, Td 
^il'VV "■•■> """'■li''? ***J »>> bU >t>rt lime. And fvlb laii'tw 
fltftiM mi It luti'l npulsMe for > foiing gsl tike ym (n be pmiUD; 
4MUto'tt)nM of ■ gtirat dtT, wittaost any liicBda or kin to \Jie cm 
t«f«^ Yte MBt bnavbt Dp iowork and tike eanorvoanclf.udjaa 
>aO *•■*> it M Im aeos. So I t«ll 70D, go rigbt bome. aod bebn 
3NlMt IM <nf Itee hifeta folks talk mora about yon thao tbej do.' 
' ^anik^ tsft BNck DaiUbniiiIcd Co tepli. ennif it woDldtan 
' ' to herinivrft^ 
re directed tom^ 
■ of the bu^t jevellBTi' shnpi «tn 
-- ■- - - ' I offered her litBt 
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^er hopes. She took it up, and, about to depart, asked in tones so 
Woken as scarcely to be understood — 

' Then you cannot give me anything for it ? ' 

The man did not answer; for, just then a gentleman, whom Adelaide 
bad not before noticed, came from the back part of the store, and, 
Walking np behind the counter, looked at her in a verv scrutinisins: 
manner. Ue was a gentleman of middle age, portly in his make, well 
dressed, and with a fine open countenance. He had a newspaper in 
his hand, which he had doubtless been reading. 

* Will you let me see your watch. Miss ? It is your own property, 
you say ? * 

* It 18, sir, truly.' 

* Have you tried to sell it elsewhere ? ' 

* I have, sir, at almost all the jewellers ; but they all decline to 
purchase.' 

* The trouble is this — ^there are so many tricks played upon them by 
persons offering such articles for sale that have not been honestly come 
by, that they fear to purchase from strangers.' 

Adelaide was about to speak, but he interrupted her. 

* You need say nothing as to that — I believe you are the rightful 
owner of the watch. I tell you what I will do. I do not want to 
purchase the watch, but I will give you twenty dollars on account 
of it, and you can leave it here with this gentleman to dispose of ; 
and whatever he gets more for it, you shall have ; or, if you should 
wish to redeem it m three or four months, you can do so. Will that 
answer you ? ' 

*It will, sir; it will be a great favor to me.* And, as. the gentle- 
man looked at her, he saw that her eyes were filled with tears. He 
took out the money and handed it to her, and then walked to the back 
part of the store again. 

The shopman took the watch, and asking Adelaide what name he 
should put down, she opened her purse and handed him a small card. 
As soon as she had left, the gentleman who had so promptly assisted 
her again came behind the counter, and made an apology for thus inter- 
fering in the way of business. 

' I have no doubt, now, that this is a case of real distress. Did you 
ever see a more beautiful countenance ? Poor young thing, I should 
like to know more about her. Did she leave any name ? ' 

' The shopman, who was about resuming his work, opened a small 
drawer, where lay the little watch, and taking the card, laid it down on 
the case. The gentleman had to put on his spectacles, for the writing 
was in a very fine hand. 

* What is this ? Ade-laide— Ade-laide Vincent ! — Adelaide Vincent ! 
— ^Adelaide Vincent ! — that name is familiar — let me think. My 
heavens I Mr. Grinnel, which way did she go ? ' And running bacfc 
to ret his hat and cane, stopped as he was about to leave the store, 
and said — 

« I will call for my watch by-and-bye. What time will it be done ? ' 

* At fonr o'clock,* 
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'Whj JOS loow, pnWiIr. I^ d 
him ddil^jig bark uad fortk Lkc wiDaaVf vnua aoB ^Boa 
■od the Dtoi»eBt [he vt* off he**«aff ua^ Bob ii ansillB 
good.' 

> The HMDndcei ! ' and itilh a ra^d tUfi the gollcmu left & 
■haying hi* cane, aiul mDUcnng apw hiri Ihi^s to faiuiKlti 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Out Colotiel Jotimoa vu ittting in bu eonjc raon ; a fire «u N . 
oa the faesribi it wu DolquiletbadmefbrGna, but Iheold |cnlbmil| 
ai tlie lattiT part o! tlu iall approacked, wonld hare one, at loot il i 

tbe morDiog and cveiiinf. 

He waj BOW titlinc before it with hi» newspaper, wbich be had jtA 
rcceiTtd, held open lo be thoroogblj dried, prspsralorj to his enjuj- 
meot of it* eoalenls, when a Tiittor was annuBDCud, and, tomiEgto 
reccite him, sprang from bis seat wilb the a^litj' oC a foang man. 

' Mj good Mlow, bow are you* But I don't know but 1 onghtW 
airs you a good scolding. It is all of two weeks that yon hare nM 
had yoar f.cc in tlii! hmise. Came, sit down, Mailer Chorles, and 
gire fto Bocount of yoursell I ' 

' I hale been unuiuillj boBj , air, of kte, getting off my oiopi In 

'Ay, ay, yes, yei ; I beard yon waa lending aft a boat-load of 

Gtatoei. A great man you are getting ta b«l I tbonght tha old 
iding would never be uaed agdn, in my day. And I tmderatand yon 
have persuaded old Duncan, the miller, to repair his kilns again for 
drying corn-meal, and we shall have vessels here, I suppose, loading 
for tba West Indies and all that. A pretty upstart of a fellow 1 But 
tell me candidly, what ia the truth about it ? ' 

'Welt, sir, I havg been putting my potatoes on board a sloop. It 
doM not ijuite load her, to be sore ; but there were enongh to indnce 
tht Captain to run up here, from Wellgrove, and lake them in.' 

•And that is the reason why you went so largely into the potato 
lin*. Ay, ay, 1 see you know not only bow to work but how to manage. 
I( ]roB bad been obliged to cat t tbem all to mat'ket it would have cost 
/oa about luUf jou would get fai t^«Di.' 
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* It would have oeen a lerj senoos undertakini^, air, to hare carried 
BeTen hundred bushels of potatoes so many miles.' 

* And have foa sold them out-and-oat } ' 

'Yes, sir. I suppose I might, possibly, hare done better by sending 
them on my own accoant ; bnt the Captain offered me forty-three cents 
per Hiishel, cash, and I thought I had better accept of it/* 

* Ton are right. Why, you will get three hundred dollars for your 
potato crop ? ' 

' Yes, sir ; not quite what I expected, bnt the drought injored them 
somewhat. I am well satisfied, however.' 

* And how did your corn turn out ? Did the lime answer well ? ' 

* 1 think it has, sir. We hare sold one hundred and fifty bushels, 
besides reserving what we need for ourselves. But I have been buying ; 
I laid out two hundred and fifty dollars of the money which I received 
for my potatoes in com.' 

* Ana have you had it kiln -dried ? ' 

* Yes, sir ; and have cleared, altogether, fifty dollars on the operation.' 

* And that, added to your own crop of com, and your potatoes, gives 
you five hundred dolLurs for your summer's work. A pretty good 
operation, and your land in a better state in the bargain. Well, well, 
that will do.' 

' We feel well paid for our labor, and have now a little capital to 
Work upon. A few hundred dollars loose money we find of great 
advantage.' 

' Yes, it is a great advantage if one knows how to use it A man 
wants a clear head in farming as well as strong hands. And may I 
8sk what you are going to do with your money this winter ? ' 

' We do not intend to let it lie idle. We have cut quite a crop of 
bay this season, which, with all our other provender, will enable us to 
keep much more stock than we have on hand. And, as I wish to teach 
my brother to lean upon his own judgment, I have concluded to let 
him take two hundred dollars, and go north about fifty miles from here, 
where they have a short crop of hay, and are selling young cattle very 
bw. I think he can invest it to advantage, and very safely, too.' 

^ Ay, ay ; I see you keep your eyes looking in all directions. That 
will be a fine thing for your farm next summer.' 

' That is what I thought ; and if we have more than we can pasture 
in the spring, we can easily get them kept in the mountains for a small 
eharge.' 

* So you can, that is true. But to change the subject a moment. 
Lucy has been telling me a strange story about a family down on 
Oyster Island. What is it about them } ' 

' Well, sir, to tell you the truth, it was with reference to them that 
I have called to see yon. I feel quite concerned for their condition.* 

'What is the matter with them ^ Are they suffering ? Who are 
they ? • 

'That I do not know, sir. There is some great mystery about 
them. They are not suffering at present ; they have probably provision 
enough to subsist on through the winter. B\it \!ki^ \ik»^^>^«^'^^ v^ 
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sir, yoa know the old hoase that has heen standing emptj for 
■OUT months, down in the hollow near the end of your meadow 
don't know to whom it belongs, but it might be hired, 

and with a little fixing would be, in comparison with their 
lace, quite comfortable.' 

I't know what yon may please to call comfortable, if such a 
;hat can be made so. Why, man, I bought that old rookery 
t to keep people out of it. Old Munson owned it, and as long 
Id get any miserable wretches to give him five dollars a-year 

would let them in. It ain't decent for any human being to 
ad I was going to pull it down as a nuisance.' 
)w, sir, it has been a bad place, and that bad people hare 

lived in it. But the timbers are sound, and most of the roof 

With a few shingles to patch the roof, and a few boards to 
) broken places in the clap-boards, and some hinges for the 
d some glass for the windows, and all well cleaned out, and 
shed, it might be made quite comfortable. I am sure it would 
ely better than the place they are now in.' 

if you can make that place decent with a few shingles, and 
ad hinges, and so on, I don't know what you can't do. But 
you have made a picture of it already, that makes me think 

the place. I am glad I didn't pull it down. I'll never pull 
down after this that has got three legs to stand on, until I let 
id see it.. But there is one thing, perhaps, you haven't thought 
low are they going to live when they get there ? ' 
e thought of that, sir. The man is able to work, and I think 
ng. In winter he can earn good wages by going into the 
id at other seasons there is little need for a man to be idle ; 

enough to employ him.' 

enough ; and now do you go right straight off and see 
and tell him, for me, to go right away and fix that place 
- to your directions. You ought to be made captain-general 
dd rookeries that want fixing up ; you would make them quite 
)le places. Come, go ri^ht off, for I am in a hurry to see the 
Led ; and — stop one mmute — when you and Slocum have 
t into shape, and whitewashed it, so that it is decent for a 

man to go in, just let me know. And then there is another 
lo you tell Lucy to go into our garret, and pick out of her 
ire of <old tables, carpets, chairs, and what not, such things as 

she may think will add to their comfort, and we will naye 

in. And here, stop— don't go yet ! ' The old gentleman had 
by a button of his coat. 
t you say a word to the family about it, nor to any liyiuG^ soul, 

are fixing the old house for. And then, when all is done, I 

you and Lucy go over to the island, and break it to them, and 
lare them brought right over, bag and baggage, and clap them 
;heir *^ nice, comfortable " home ; and, maybe, we will haye a 
^ put into their buttery, a little pork, and molasse^ and tea, 
ur, and such trifles, to make thom fe«il % VxV(\jb «ue^ V&l^ kak 



fOB oat wf to the man that, ■■ aooo ni be U read j, T tiBie i 
dhoppiiig' M» lainn^ to riu.' 

Stofiiup had. u luual. a job on btai, but tha eld Culonel nm 
ittcnded to whether or nu, ind be Cimrlej vera soon workiiig ■ 
right Eood will at ttie old baUdini;. 

' It BttprellyhBtd case this, LoTell— ha ! ha I ha!— but I gaas 
■ake ber tijjlit anil trim before we're doae.' 

In a yirj'lew days there wm quite a tiew face on things. Thi 
vai Bomewbat siuckled, tbe new shingles here aiid there, and e 
where, all oier it, nmde a pepper-and-^t appsBracee ; but it abx 
teit of a haid rain to the lull satiifaGtion ot Stooum, who wis a 
fticnd to tight rDofi. lie often said, ' If a man bad a tigbt rool 
hii bead, and plenty ot pork is the baniil, it waati't macb mille' 
tbingt looiied.' But Cb'irlea had a great ides of loolit, and ta b 
(bat Ilia credit with the old CcdonflwaiEomewbat at stake in them 
determiniul to makB the ' old thing,' aa Slocam ealled it, look ii 
u tiiunni stances would permiL Su he went to work at straight 
things on tbe outside — righting the feneee, ban^n^ the gate, and 
iag away old rubbish — and, haallj, after the inside was whjtem 
ha made a compoBitioo that would stand tbe weather, and gar 
dapbaaidf two good ooata of it. Slocam langhed at him a good 
■I first, bnt^ when be saw bow mnob mare iiniihed it looked — 

■I tell jon what, LoTsll — hal ha! ha 1— ;oa are the best ha 
mika the most of an old thing I ever Siiw. The old Coloaal 
kaow hie old crow'e nest,' 

And then Cburies and Luny went to work, rnoimaging in the 
loft amoHi: tliB cjst-oir thinaa, l.liat liaJ been accumuLiiJng for 
juars ; ami it wns ivanilerful to tliam how much Hioy fouiiil llial C 
■aid would help to make them comFortable ; and when tbey pat 
in the buildings and spread down an old carpet, which, after I 
meoding, looked ' most as good as new,' and set tbe wooden • 
arauod, and an old cherry-table, and erea a rocking-chaii to i 
LucT had filed a cushion, and some andirons, with little brasil 
on the top, and shorel and tongs to match, it really looked, a* C 
said, ' quite comForuible ' ; and Lucy was so struck by it beiMll 
she could not help saying — 

'How much better this is, than to keep those things np li 
garret lying UBeless. I mean to gi'e away BTBrjtbing np then 

The little bed-room, too, was fitted up with a plain bedstead 
bed and bedding, and such things as Lucy knew irould tend to ( 
ft snug look. The old Colonel took tbe charge of the buttery 
open himself, and Josey vrai sent down with the lumber-wsgon ] 
well loaded ; and front his lirelj manner seemed to understand tb 
«u on an errand of love, and bore tbe wagon along as if ther 
■o wwght to it at all. It was, however, quite a load, for tha 
BotWy a fair supply of lighter articles, but tbe Colonel had fill 
th* win mom - '-' . . _■ . -i .n . 
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Old Doncan did not like the idea of loaning his boat, when he found 
ipon what errand Charles was bonnd. 

* There were poor folks,' he said, * enough rounJ the mill already, 
without brining any more. The first thing tbey would do, rrould be 
to run to him for meal to fill their bellies, and no money to pay 
for it. But I'm getting to be a big fool, and can't say any more 
that my soul is my own. Yes, you may take it, but there am*t another 
oian living in the town should have it for such a purpose. I'd stave 
her bottom in first ! ' 

It proved a pleasant day for the season ; and Lucy, well wrapped up, 
enjoyed the bracing air on the water, and the errand on wmch she 
was bound. She was going to carry good tidings to a weary soul — to 
tell to the lonely and desolate that there were yet loving hearts in the 
world — ^hearts that fed on angels' fare, whose richest enjoyments sprang 
from the warm sympathy which bound them to their kind. 

At Charles's request, Frank, the Colonel's gardener, and his brother 
Augustus, had accompanied them, and, when they reached the island, 
remained in the boat, while he and Lucy walked on and apprised the 
family of their object. Lucy had never seen much of poverty. The 
form in whichi it had been presented to her in her native town was far 
from being repulsive. Charles had endeavored to give her a description 
of the place, but she had formed no true idea of it ; for, when they had 
passed through the cedars, and were at once in full view of the little 
low, straw-covered hut, she stopped, and clasping her hands, exclaimed — 

' And human beings live there ! ' 

' Let us be silent, and appear as little as possible to notice things. I 
feared you had formed no conception of the truth.' 

Just as they were about to enter, McDougall came from a side of 
the building, azainst which he had apparently been casting up an 
embankment of earth. lie had a shovel in his hand, whicl^ as soon 
as he saw them, he laid down ; and with a look of surprise, but still 
with a welcome air, extended his hand. 

' I did not expect this pleasure, sir, so late in the season.' 

' I had a little errand to you, sir ; and being a pleasant day, have 
taken the liberty of bringing a lady with me, as I thought Mrs. 
McDougall might be glad to see one of whom I have often spoken to 
her. Miss Johnson, Mr. McDougall.' 

His bow was with a grace that utterly confounded Lucy ; and it 
was evidently the result rather of instinct or habit, which had its way 
before he had time to reflect, for he immediately assumed rather a 
clownish air, and there was a marked change in his language as he 
addressed Lucy. 

* We are rather poor folks, you know, and things be rather belter 
skelter ; but my woman will be glad to see the lady, no doubt.'^ 

He opened the door, remaining without himself, and permitted his 
guests to enter. If Lucy had been affected by a sight of the dwelling, 
and surprised at the strange contrast in the man, her wonder was at its 
height when, on entering the small apartment, she beheld a beautiful 
female, apparently not much beyond her o\<rn a^e^ oiUvQ^^ V^«^ V^'iA 
11 
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wM eorcrad wMi a cap tiid under k«r dda, od vlM tifMiidA^^ 
almoit tlie whole of her iiair, aod gave to aeanal ohaerfs^ itJUMlii ^ 
g^anee, aa idea of a middle<4iged matnm. She wai dnaed ka^iWvt ^ 
plain manner; that is, the mateiialf of hst diem mn of aivydfiSitfaJ 
kind, bnt it fitted snnglj to her person, and Loct notieed ifceaaiw ■itha 
her form was of the most graoeM mould. With a bright adiii Kit bL 
aroee, and with ^at ease of manner apnroaehed to wdeovihRKML 
Tisitors. And giving her hand to Mr. LoreU-- T 

* Ob, sir, how glad I am to see you onoe again, beftfe our In^al I 
dreary winter has set in. And this must be your sister } * 

* I am quito wiUing to own the title, ma'am,' said Losy, mSk^ ' 
and looking arcbl^r at Charles. 

<I dare notqaito claim so high an honor, madam. TUskni Iktex 
Johnson, of whom you haye heard me spMk ; and thk k Mii nitl 
HcDougall. Pardon me for not haTing made the intrdhrtki liii 
sooner.' IiTtii 

*I am very happy to see you. Miss Johnson. Your nana ii frill llio 
familiar to me through Mr. LovelL I presume he waivei thi|rin> lek 
1^ of calling you sistor, for the sake of a dearer title.' • lai 

* By no means, ma'am ; if he will not own me as a rialer, faiMI k\i 
claim no relationship to me whatever. But he is agoodboj,MdI li«i 
shall love liim whether or no.' X^ 

<I belieye that all must do so that know him. Taka tUiNt, hi 
Miss Johnson. Our acoommodations are not designed for viatoniiik la 
as yourself' — ofifering her the only apology for a chair that «m ti ki k 
seen. 1 

* Oh, no,' I like this bench quito well. And is that your boy } * V: 
A fine, manly little fellow, of four years of age, came up at oiee to 1 

Lucy, and held out his hand. She parted his dark locks from his I 

fair forehead, and gaye him a kiss, wondering both at the beauty and 1 

polite bearing of the boy. The whole was, indeed, to Lucy a moa 1 

of romance. ' I 

* Miss Johnson has a Httle business with you, Mrs. McDougall, ' 
whUe I spend a few moments with your husband. Oar stay mast, of 
necessity, be short.' 

It had thus been arranged between them, that Lucy should unfold 
the plan to the wife, while Charles arranged mattera with the 
husband. 

It will be unnecessary to detaU aU the arguments which Charles 
made use of to overcome the reluctance of the man to make aoy 
change m his location. And it was not untU he yentured to urge the 
propriety of his removal, by reference to the trials his wife and child 
must be exposed to during the severity of winter, that he seemed 

Soo'n iTf i^.^^^- • ^\^^^ indeed, Jdeeply moved. He satdo^ 
ir^JJS.\^^ coyering his face with his hands for some tune. 

m^^^ ^^^ ""^ ^^^"^"^^ ""^^^ ^« ^ig t«a« roUed down hil 

'You have touched a Viu^w ^\iQx^, ««, ^t«^Vv^^l^ endure 
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1 1 must confess to you, that the thought of keeping m j dear 

child under the circumstances they now are in, is a trial I 

; wish my bitterest enemy to endure. I thank you, firom my 

il, for all your kind and generous treatment of me. You 

iart that wul make your path through life a hlessing; and 

lessing of the stranger, the suffering, and the deeply wronged, 

you and yours for eyer. I accept your generous offer, and 

I may be able to prove my gratitude.' 

could only press more coraiall^ the hand he held. He was 

need that the being before him was far removed firom the 

rhich circumstances had placed him — a man of education 

ment in the garb of a rough fisherman. 

gall now, as though anxious to communicate with his wife, 

e house, and Charles followed. At once she sprang towards 

be fondly embraced her — 

ill go, Agnes.' 

ir boy's sake, Bobert.' ' 

i;h they spoke to each other scarcely above a whisper, Charles 

name by which she addressed her husband. He had always 

WR as Jacob McDougall. In the excitement of the moment 

reathed into his ear that name which was dearest to her love. 

ow, Mr. McDougall,' said Charles, * we have no time to lose ; 

ire short, and the sooner we are getting ready the better. I 

at large enough to carry us all, and such things as you may 

ke, and help enough to assist in carrying them.' 

ire very generous and thoughtful, sir, but we shall need but 

in taking our few necessaries.' 

the men were busy removing the things, Mrs. McDougall ran 

ighboring dwellings to say larewell to those who had treated 

nuch kindness ; and in less than an hour from the time they 

led to remove, the boat, with its little cargo, was winding 

the creek towards the old mill. 

ad Charles, thinking it would be more delicate for them not 

isent on their first entering the house, parted from them for 

, leaving Frank to assist in carrying their things, and to show 

way. 

1 Colonel had been quite restless all the afternoon, getting up 

fj and peering through the windows for signs of Lucy s 

At length her light step was heard in the hall, and the happy 

loon giving him a hearty kiss. 

safe, are you, darling ? And what kind of a time have you 

elightful! father; we have brought them along, bag and 
But oh, father, what a place they have been living in ! and 
ige people ! or rather, so strange is it that they should be in 
imstances.' 

what did they say to their new place ? ' 
ve can very easily realise that, father; but Charles and I 
it would be better to leave them \o «fiL\Qi^ SX "Vv^oissX ^ofos. 
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FxHkto 

«» «e iMT ttej £fcid OupL BikI««Fia] 

f cnk tad k» tmalopr kad 
fS0d Ml Ibt boCb. Ash* 
aBud ma iato ba mt&t^n 

' la lutb, I havt^ nr. ntgmAlmkkm] 

* Stmm tort of fiAi Oct Kj thcj are r 

' Jadeed, aad ifi aot Ikr fron tba tzatb.' 

'Tcrjpoor.fbejMj/ 

'Poor f well Uuj an not fika any poor CdDb at eiwr Im. ta 
fiidffd ! no, no.' 

«Bot Locf tefls me that thej fired laawzetAed 1iOfd,MMiilAiL 

'That if troe enough ; it was not the plaee for decent ptogb if flf 
sort, and it's like enough they hare not the wherawdh tt Mlfta* 
selfei. Bat, fir, they're at careM of sanneia at jMiMUt or Ki 
Lucy, or Mr. Charlie, nther one. Twe men poor ft&s on mi«I 
aeqnent with their wajre. Bat—' aad Uaitflr Fcank camidMtAi 
reft of the idea by fhaking hif head. 

' Ton don't thmk they are impofton I ' 

' Not in the least, Toar honor— no impoetnre about it; bntB^i ti* 
qaeorcf t apshot of lack, or miffortane, or whatever ye oidl i^ tiv^ki 
happened to the folks, take my wantot for it. Yon ^''t^ 
Lacy bid mo jost show them the way to the new bi^tn, ana IiMV 
ginn to do it, for having myself a little cariosity in that way. Sa I 
walks along a little on Sie head, and the boy he comes and tsktf ■* 
by tho hand. Tho man himself had a lar^ bundle on his hickf v^ 
aiiothor in his band, and his woman was fain to hel^ him with oM v 
tho otbor, but dcuco a bit would he let her touch a fioger*! weigbt 
Thinks I, if yo were like other poor folks, ye would e'en let the woBtt 
have her sharo of the bargain — help and help alike. 

*Ana then, at the rising of the hill— yon know ifsalitfle iteep 
llko, your honor— what docs he do but drop his weights, and make h« 
loan upon his urm until the top was gained, and then back he soera 
a trice for his bundlos. No, no, sir, they are no poor folks, oflpfl» 
oil it.* 

* And, mayba, they didn't care much about the hoow after all ? ' 

* Ahs, your honor, yon should hate aean 'era ! it would bare cm 
y\'ur h«art good. You know, sir, that m tou get to the top of the ii» 
th« hoMi^ is c)«Me to the hand. Well, str,*rm a thinking Xiaa U^ 
aad Itr. Chariia hadn't been yot forvaid in speaking of the plaee ; n* 
M»«MMrdid I potal ray fiageriovards it, than they both stood rto^ 
iMLMirth^yhadbteadhotted. And then I «e the teas a-«a«>Si 
«ft IM waMMs"^ kaails «« nMd up. « if isaplonng hMTen's rans^ 

I to hata «ea thaK ^Mk : it would h^.^se dcA 

«r}«RKfo.* 
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he couldn't haye told Frank to go on if Frank had been at 
1 to stop. 

's no wonder, yonr honor, for a nice bit of a place it is. 

lie LoTell is a dabster at miOdDg onld things new. Gin I 

ouse I'd bay an onld shantj, and put it into his hands to fix ; 

> better than to build one span new. But the half ain't told 

yet. Thinks I, if your hearts warm so at the sight of the 

will ye do when ye get into the nut itself. So I hands the 

ed to the side of the door, and bids them good eren. And 

[ and looked at me. It was all the thanks I wanted. I saw 

looks that there was no spaking to be done, so I makes as if 

irow up the wood a little that Charlie LoTell had brought 

for pretence-like, to be hanging around. And a peep was 

be got through the little window in the room. But, an me, 

t!' 

ley pleased, do you think } ' 

, were they ! Ah, well ! it brought the heart to my mouth, 
r. They jist fell into one another's arms, with the boy 
em. Ob, dear / ob, dear ! And then down on their knees 
:e Lord, and your honor, no doubt, and, maybe, all the rest 
, sir, I doubt not they are true Catholics.' 
OS ! Catholics ! what do you mean by that, sir ?' 
in respect of their praying, sir.' 
on't you think any but Catholics pray ? * 
e they do, sir, in their churches on Sundays ; but I'to been 
family that calls themselres Frotestantt, but ncTer a bit of 
s there, but, maybe, a little bit oyer their dinner, to season 

Colonel was silent, and Frank, thinking that he had no 
ision for him, made his obeisance and withdrew, 
t blunt fellow, that Frank ; but he is honest, and I don't 
be is right about our Christian manners ; perhaps we keep 
^e too secret.' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

left the shop with a much lighter heart than she entered it. 
Mr some means of command, to sustain her for a few weeks, 
o met with unexpected kindness from a stranger ; and that 

her. And now the great question with her was. Where 
ind a resting place ? Without thinking why, she went back 
els the house where she had as yet found a refuge ; perhaps 

faint expectation that she might be permitted to make 
B that would satisfy the old lady, ^ut what was her 

reaching the house, to find that her trunk was standing on 

She felt that such treatment was rather eruel, but was 
^0 aroid gi'ying, if possible, any fvallieic \xq\)^\% Va ^^ «^ 
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lady. Hamret, bad directed ber to a finrily m tlie mv pst J( ii h^> 
city wben ibe Wht pombly obtain boaid, and fbitbcr ehaiMBM f V 
went Sbafoira^ onmakiBgiBqairieB, tbatfhakiiid-baMlii|^w|i^ 
been tb«e befbre ber, and made aodi a atatement of vbit ■• bff 
and tbougbt in reference to the atranger, that all diBirit iiiiii 
remored. It was a plain ertabliehmciit; but nfl•^ aad mf^m 
reepectable* ^ 

Her next care was to return and get tome one to carry Wrtw* 
from its exposed sitoation to ber new plaee of abode ; sal «^ 
lighter heart than she had enjoyed for many dava, she trioM& •>% 
nnconsdous of eril, and thinking only of the plemn of MffPli* 
onlr for a few weeks, a resting-plaee — a spot on earth when ibft *<** 
feel that she was not barely on sulBfiBranoe. ^ 

Her trtmk still remained as she had Ivt left it, and she ^"f* JP^, w|. 
to look around for some one who would be likely to csm Ik v^^ 
And just then, a young man, rather fashionably d rc ss eo , "^^^^ 
appeared to be wuking very much at his leimre^ passed bf ^ 
looked at her, and then at the trunk. He bowed re^eetfoUy *^ - 

' Can I be any asslBtance to you. Miss? Are you m any i 
porter? 

She thanked him for his politeness, but said she would nt^ 
him, as there would doubtless oe one along soon. 

' It would be no kind of trouble to me, Miss. As tiiis 
much of a business place, you may bare to wait for 
Allow me to step into the next street and call one.' 

The offer was made in such a ciyil manner, that Adelaide tb' 
might be deemed prudery in her to refuse. She thanked him, 
for his kindness, and consented. He was about to depart, 
adyanced a few steps, when turning round, and again addressi 

' May I take the liberty to ask if you accompany your trunk ^ . 
it is any distance ? If so, had I not better procure you a h9" 
charge will be the same, probably, unless you prefer walking/ 

She was conscious of being somewhat utigued. It ^ 
distance, and for a moment she hesitated. 

* Allow me, then, to do so. I know an excellent fellow 
camr you safely, and will hare him here in a moment' 

Tbinking of no real objection, as the cost would be the 
yet with a faint idea of some danger, she without absolutely ^ 
that be might, still allowed him to go and do as he wished. -^ 
poor girl ! She little thought that, through all her wanderin^*^ 
oaT, an aril ere had been upon her. The Murker in secret plAee* ' 
foUowed — bad kept her in riew amid the multitiide, ' waidn^ ^ 
eoraan of the street' Unseen or unnotieed, he had tracked her, 
il laal be baa got his coil about her innocent steps, and she wmll » 
bt in bis aet as thoughtless of harm as the sweet bird that mitm i 
"** ifoa tba bovh, «Dd then flies into the snare where Ubb i 
" bait 

wbn bad been, ao kind to Adelaide that mcning^ as 
Hba jwnlha^a ikM^ Va wdk Vsait m^ ««««a^ Wt^ foodt, a 
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■anj do in a large city, that it is not worth while to bo in a hurry — 
that is, if one has many acquaintances and only an occasional visitor. 
The gentleman in question had, moreoTer, a well-^led purse, and was 
eztensiTdy known in the money market. And it was utterly out of the 
gnestion ror him to resist the hearty salutations he received, or the kind 
inquiries concerning his family and his farm. Nor could he break 
away as he wished to from some proposals made to him for investments, 
or, questions and answers about stocks, or the all-absorbiog topic of 
our foreign relations, and the prospects of a commercial crisis. It was, 
indeed, raUier an exciting time just then, for such as had much to lose. 
He released himself, however, from each as soon as politeness would 
allow, but in all, much time was consumed. At length he reached Ann 
Street, and walked leisurely along on its narrow, broken sidewalks, 
crossing the street occasionally, and looking up at the windows, and 
itricUy Bomtinising the faces of such ladies as he met At length the 
tnmk'standing on the stoop attracted his notice, and he crossed over 
and locJced up at the house, and into the windows as far as he could, 
and finally tooK the liberty of stooping down to see whether there was 
a name on the trunk. He had to stoop, because the platform on which 
it rested was nearly level with the pavement. 

The only direction upon it was in two capital letters on the top, 
formed by brass nails, * A. Y.' He thought a moment — ' It must be 
the same.' He stepped up and knocked at the door. The old lady, 
after two or three alarms had been given, opened the door. 

' I wish to inquire, madam, whether the owner of this trunk lives 
here ? ' She did not, probably, hear what he said, but as he pointed 
to the trunk, took something of his meaning, and answered very 
short — 

' No, no, I knows nothing about it ! ' and without much cercjpony 
elosed the door. 

The gentleman stepped off from the stoop, more confounded than 
ever, but firmly resolved, if possible, to find the owner — the conduct 
of the old woman increasing the interest he already felt. For awhile 
he lingered round, and then, having some business in a neighboring 
street, he concluded to walk there, and after he had attended to it, 
return, and in some way watch until the trunk was called for. The 
business detained him longer than he expected, and it was past two 
o'clock when he again entered Ann Street. He walked with a quick 
step, and as he approached the house saw that the trunk was gone, but 
a young woman was standing at the door wringing her hands, and 
manifesting sinis of deep emotion. He stepped up and asked — 

' If the tninK which had been standing on the stoop was owned by 
a yonng lady. Miss Vincent ? ' 

* Oh dear, yes. But I am most out of my senses for her ; for, just 
as I was coming I saw her getting into a carriage, and a young man, 
after he had shut the door, stepped to the driver — so that woman 
told me on the next stoop — and handed him a bank-bill, and the driver 
cut up his horses, and went like everytbine; and then I saw the 
young man, myself, run round the corner, and jump into a handsome 
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gig with a negro fellow in it, and he droTe off too, jost as fast as be 
eoold. And they tell me he is a dreadfhl had man.' 

' Is that the carriage } * 

' Tes sir ; that* s it — awaj np there. Oh ! it's turning now, it will 
he oat of siefat. Oh, dear, dear, I am afraid she's lost ! ' 

The gentleman called loudlj to a hack just passing — 

* Are you engaged ? ' 
'lam, sir.' 

' I will giye yon ten dollars for an hoar's drive. Did you see that 
carrUffe jost turn into Nassau Street ? ' 

* With one white horse ? ' 

'Tes, (he same. Bring me up with it, or keep it in sight till it 
stops. I will giye you ten dollars an hour, if jou come up with it.' 

* I will do my hest, sir ; hut you must be quick-— jump in.' 

The carriage was now out of sight, but the driver guessed that it was, 
probably, making for Chatham and tne Bowery, or one of the low streets 
forking off from Chatham, and the great thin^ was to get a tiew of it 
before leaving the last-named street. Urged by sach a fee in prospect, 
but little regard was paid to the city regulations against fast driving, 
and many a one who bad come near being injured by the furious speed, 
turned and uttered various curses, and shook their canes. But had they 
known what need there was for such reckless haste, they would have 
urged him with their shouts of encouragement, and joined in the race 
themselves. 

When Adelaide found herself really in the carriage, and received 
the polite bow of the youne man, as the driver closed the door, she 
could not but feel grateful for his attentions, and wondered at the 
strange turn which her affairs had taken, when kindnesses were thus 
unexpectedly meted out to her. As Nassau and Chatham streets were 
in the direction she wished to go, of course she felt that all was right 
The only thing which at all disturbed her was the unusual rapidity 
with which she was driven ; but this she accounted for, bv supposin|; 
that probably the backman had an appointment, and wishea to get this 
job accomplished as soon as possible. So, settin? her mind at i^st, she 
amused herself with watching the multitude of human beings as they 
jostled each other in the crowded sidewalks. 

It was not until she had proceeded some distance up the Bowery, 
that she noticed even that the carriage had taken that route. She 
thought it could not possibly be the nearest ; but still she hesitated to 
spcaK to the driver, especially as she would be obliged to put her head 
out of the window to do so, there being no other means of communi- 
cation with him. 

In those day?, dwelling-houses were only scattered at intervals 
beyond the Bull's Head, in that now densely-populated avenue, and all 
east of it was an open country. Lanes, or unpaved streets, ran off 
from it towards the IBast river, but they were not built upon, and only 
served to point out how that region of the city was to be laid oat. 
Here and there, amid the extended fields, could be seen a mansion, 
erected as the summer residence of some wealthy citizen ; but there 
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vne not many of these. A few moments would, therefore, suffice to 
pass from the crowd into the stillness of an open country ; and, before 
Adelaide could make up her mind to arrest the progress of the driver, 
iihe found herself whirled into a lane, and beheld, on each side the 
plain, post and rail fences, and the extended fields that she had been &o 
long accustomed to. However agreeable such a prospect might have 
been to her under other circumstances, it now filled ner with terrible 
feaxB, and she endeavored at once to lower the sash of the door that 
she might speak to the driver, or call for help ; but to her dismay, she 
found the strap had been removed on each sash, and also that there 
was no knob within whereby the bolt of the doors could be turned. 
She called aloud to the hackman, but he either did not hear, or paid 
no regard to her call, and she thonght the speed of the horses was 
increased. ^ A distressing faintness oppressed her, and her whole frame 
was in a violent tremor. She felt ner strength departing. Terrible 
tiioughts came rushing upon her ; all ^e had ever heard of the sad 
Tictims to the satanic stratagems of abandoned men, came fresh to 
ndnd. Again she made an effort to raise the glass, but it refused to 
ikir. They were now near a clump of cedars, a swamp lay on one 
aide, and a field covered with large rocks and wild briers on the other. 
No sie^s of a habitation could be seen, except at a great distance, too 
far to be of any benefit to her. She seized ner small parasol, which 
had been lying on the seat before her, and with one blow shivered the 
glass, and, at the imminent hazard of injury to her person, thrust out 
her arm and ttimed the fastening of the door. The driver at once 
raned up, and, in a boisterous manner, accompanied with profanity, 
demanded the reason for her conduct. She stopped not to argue or 
explain, but sprang in the instant from her dreaded prison. It was, 
however, only to meet worse evils, for, almost as soon as she alighted 
(m the ground, the young man who had been so polite to her was by 
her side. She saw him spring from his gig, which was also reined up 
just behind the carriage. He approached her with the same polite 
Dow, and begged her not to be alarmed — 

* It is a mere ruse of mine, as I saw you were a stranger in town. 
My house is close at hand ; you shall have every attention that hospi- 
tality can afi^ord you. I beg you not to be in the least alarmed.' 

The effort Adelaide had made to release herself from the carriage 
had driven off her faintness, and she was fully sensible now of the 
terrible necessity for all her presence of mind. The bouse the wretch 
had spoken of she saw now, indeed, close at hand, near the cedars 
already mentioned. Sh^. threw a hasty glance around, and perceived 
that it was a low place, and that even the road by which she bad come 
^ere was hidden, except for a short distance, by a declivity, at the foot 
of which they then were. She felt that to raise an alarm could be of 
no avail ; she therefore answered with as much composure as possible — 

* I am sorry, sir, since you beliyed me to be a stranger, that you 
should thus have brought me out of my way ; but, if you will order 
the driver to deliver my trunk at the place he was to have left me, I 
will find my way there without giving you any further trouble.* 

11a 
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The drinr, bomyrer, feeling that he hud performed his part of Ihi 
oontrsct, had alieadv cant the ttunk upon the ground, and, apriniiE; 
to hia Beat, drove I'S on a different rand from that nhiuh he ume. lUl 
at a rapid rate. At the eame moment the unfeelio? nretob, nhc birl 
tbne onmared her, erneped her arm, na he perceived the vas aboit lo 
go on her wkj. aa longer able to command herself, and seeing Ik 
aerrant, at hia master'a command, ahant to nid him ia compellini ho 
[a eater the house, she nltcred a loud sorDam. At that insuint i 
carriage waa eeea deacending the dedivilj, the horses at their M 
speed, and two men seated on the drivePs hoi. At once she vai 
hurried within the gate and up the path. Shit knew not vttKtlia 
frienda or foes irere in that carriage, for it suddenlj stopped, and in t 
moment her e^e foil upon tke purtif form of him nho bad beftieLded 
her that ■norning — 

' Oil, save me ! save me ! dear air.' 

One bloiT Trom bis band hid the aerrant prostrate on the eartii, 
while his heavy cane, wielded by an arm neived almost with ^aitie 
Tarj, flew against the vila mretcb, hij master. He staggered, bal did 
not iiill, tho blood gushing from amid bis bair, and running in streams 
down his face, now distorted by rage, pain, and disappointment, iUo 
the aspect of a fiend. Ia an instuut he drew a diik (roru bis bosom osd 
aprang tovards his iseaiiant. but tbe weapou Bew into the air, md bia 
ann, Broken hj the bloiir, fell lielpless by his side. It was bat the 
work of an instant more to bear the weeping, tnimbling girl bauk to 
the carriage. 

' Fear nothing now, Jear, jou ate in the bands of a friend. I am 
the rather of Caioline Shawn ; and, if I am not miuakm, yov «« 
bat a feiT daja ainca Iter teaober.' 

' I was ; and, oh I are you bet father ? ' And, orenminft irith the 
excitement ahe had paased tbrough, and the anddan chaoge (com tba 
banda of a dreaded foe to those of a trustful &iend, eht fell hdplaa 
into his armai Ur. Shawn waited not to nse meana for her restoradoii, 
but, taking her with him into tbe carriage, ordered the driTer to {Hok 
up bei trunk, and hasten back. 

' That fellow is bowling like a maniac, and (here will, probably, bi 
mote of hia gang open us.' 

And, scarcely were his words uttered, when two, at least, were mu 
rushing liom tbe bouse towards them. The catriue, howersr, «M 
oS^ and at a good apeed on its way, by direction of Ur. SIikwii, to tti 
CiW Hotel. 

The streets were being lighted when th^cairiage itoppwl ftt Um 
more private entrance of tbe hotel. Mr. Shawn had done ail that wa 
in bia power to calm the excitement into which Adelaide had bMi 
thrown ; but ahe was still ao vcak as to need hia asaiatance tu nooK 
the Bteps. He led ber into a private parlor, where aat a lady sf flai 
appearance, and much younger tban the gentlemr 

' My dear, I introduce you to Mils Adelaide Vi 
we have beard ao much about, and wbo was ao rudely dismiaa 
Mias JUarCinett's Inatitadou.' 
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Mil, Shawn embnoed 

Mr. Shawn took her \ 

'Beatoahn tsyoii o« 
faa^ to protect yon. 
loB^ atory to tell you ^ 
util ttfter rapper, whio 
aapoaiiUe.' 

It wu the intention « 
the Vila creature who ]» 
that he had, for the pre 
ment, and knowing tlif 
many trying thing^js for i 

The und attentions « 
was to return home w| 
for, and to be placed % 
upon thdr house as hep 
to a wounded heart. U 
so lately surrounded witu muriuuMi luiu evuivn. 
Lord ; she had tried to discharge her duty ; she had looked to Him to 
be her guide, and she had found her deliveranoe. The girl who had 
manifested such a kind spirit was not forgotten. Mrs. Shawn went to 
see her, and, liking her appearance, engaged her, for handsome wages, 
to become a member of her family, and take charge of her sewing ; 
and fflad was she to leare a place where constant tou but barely pro- 
videa her with the means of living. 

' Oh, what a fine roomy carriage ! ' said Adelaide, as she took her 
seat, as they were about to start for home. 

* This is the carriage, my dear, that was to have been sent for you 
and Caroline. I hope we shall all enjoy the ri '.e the better for the 
Uumght, that you are to spend a longer time with us than the mouth's 
▼acation.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Chablbb had determined to spend the winter in cutting and drawing 
timber^ as he had made up his mind to commence the great work of 
mepanng for himself and brother a home of their own. Bat, although 
ms plana were pretty well digested in his own mind, he chose to 
sqbmit them to his good friend Slocum, as he had so often found him 
a valnable adviser. 

It was a fine clear morning, the ground covered with a light crust 
of snow, sufficient for a sleigh to run with ease ; and Pomp being 
harnessed, in a short hour Slocum jumped from the sleigh in front of 
the old stone building. 

* Ha ! ha ! I say, Charlie, that colt's a staver. But ain't you afraid 
he will do mischief sometimes ? He looks as if he wanted to tear things.' 

' Ohy he only feels in good spirits ; he is as kind as a kitten. Just 
see now ; Guss, call Pomp.' 
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wonU'Dt tetl me aatQ 5011 ^ix me hoc I AfuloMvbatniB 
n fond of fijin^ up otd Ibiogi Ibat job had lal'ia a aatia* a imr 
npAoDtCueT'ialdbniue, andmakeitatgoolHMV. Ha! ha! ka? 

' It mi;;ti( be Rted Terj veil, and make a verf pn>^ flit* fc 
limbtn kre »imd.' 

' Ha t ba ! lu : upon mf ■qui, pitf h tbe nmf a litfl^ ^m ^Im ^ 
tb« aJIii, put oD B few cbpboardi, and that a coat of joat ptfit 
pnnt — bi! ba! bi!— how ■he'dlook, Cbidie! ToaUntahe: aMit, 
comfotiable place '. ' and Slotum omnied Mmielf wilb a good bent} 
lau^ lhi[ tn-fiigbt X/eaxt from bis eja. 'Ton'li kill me laagbiag^ 
CbailiB. ynu ar^ io in e9ni«l when you talk of Diakiiig an old [jwe 

■ W, ,:,■..■...■.. ; ■:/...-..". n. 1 want to anuolt jon alitUt 
about ] ' . r ' .', at the (ame time, op U thg 
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will be like digging into a lock ; jon'll hare to put powder ta and 
^' ' -Toff; itwilTbetl ' 

make an addition t^ 



blow her off ; it nilTbe the ebeapeat way.' 

' But 1 hare no nation of taking it down, Blocnm. Uy idea ii to 



Slocnm looked at him a moment, and then bi 
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'Yon are a smart fellow, Charlie, about most things, and folks say 
yoa are going to be 'forehanded ; but if you can show me, in any 
manner of way, how this old stone barrack can be made into any sach 
kind of a bouse as a decent, gentlemanly sort of fellow ought to live 
in, I am ready to hear it. But I guess you will trip up this time — it 
isno go, Charlie, depend upon it.' 

So, Slocum took a seat on a log that lay there, and, shutting one 
eye, fixed the other intently on the building ; and Charles, seeing that 
he was in earnest, took a seat beside him, and drawing a roll horn his 
pocket, unfolded and presented a paper from it to Slocum. 

' What is this ? a drawing ! who did it ? ' 

« I drew it.' 

* Tou ? now you don't ! I should like to know what you can't do } 
It's a pretty picture, though ; what bouse is it ? ' 

' It IS a nont view of this old one, as I mean to fix it ; and it is all 
proportioned by rule.' 

Slocum looked at the picture, and then at the house. 

' How manj inehes to the foot ? ' 

^ One half-inch to the foot.' 

Slocum jumped up in his spry way, and taking his rule from his 
pocket, opened it, and with great exactness measured the front, and 
then takmg a pole ran it up to the eaves, carefully measuring the 
height. He tiien measured the picture. 

* xou are right to a fraction; but the plague of it is, my eye 
generally seryes me truer than that.' 

' I teu you how it is, Slocum ; you see, the house, as it looks now, 
appears top-heavy ; the roof rising a gamble form, and the eaves pro- 
jecting so far over it, give it aw awkward, unnatural appearance. 
Well, this verandah in front remedies that. Then this addition to the 
north side, which I design for a summer kitchen, being thrown back a 
little to allow of a broad shed and stoop, helps to give a more correct 
proportion to the whole front ; don't you think it does ? ' 

'1 don't know what does it, but something does it ; it is as like to 
be that as anything. But the windows ain't nowise comparing with 
those up there ; they ain't no bigger than the windows of a gaol. 

' Tea ; but they must be enlarged. I have calculated them to be 
nearly five feet — they are not over three and a half now.' 

* But you don't pretend that your front is going to look like this 
picture. That old front is as rough as any stone fence need to 
be. This looks most like marble, or some grayish kind of smooth 
atone.' 

* Cement will do that. I read a receipt, not long since, by which, 
with a little coarse sand and lime, a composition can be made as hard, 
almost, as stone, and the cost will be trilling.' 

* Plague on it, Lovell, I want to go into the place, and look at it ; 
are the rafters good, you suppose ? ' 

* I guess you will find them so.' 

* These stairs ain't very sound, though. My jimminy ! who ever saw 
such rafters ! why, there is timber enough to build a ship. Sound ! 
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tbe<r'n like iron, and there a tpsce enongh op here foe ttua |n1' 
liisd bed-iooms.' 

' Wlion you have BotisfieiJ yourEelf here, I want to sbo* toi i 
the baclc building. Id 1D7 plun here, I kuve deaigned for ttnw 
roDial, in addltiun to tboss la Lhti badj of the bouse. Heie: 
other pictare. It ii a eide vieir af the houEe, ihowing the fruqt 
buk building, iritli its piazia.' 

' Well, Ibis beats cock-6phti 

1 tbeii at the hoiue, and bun 
^ 1 have mittaken your onIliDg; yon ought to >et np for 
carpenteT ; you nould f^ke the nind out oF my eails pretty quick. Ym 
will mate a right down pretty place of thia; and when it iidooel 
wouldn't «wap it for two such equaire, straight, stsriog looking pUorau 
Vanderhose has put up on Koder'a Point. Ani now, what do yea irul 
me to do f go right to work at it 1 ' 

' Hot quite yet. This is tiie plan I deaipi to aeoompliBh, if eiK 1 
am able. But, to tell you the truth, I am afraid it will Uke me some 
yoan yet. I bate no idea what it is going to eoet, hut ny plan wst U 
be eettiog logs along to mill [bis winter, and maybe some of tin 
timber, so as to make a beginning-.' 

' Well, I tell you what it is, Ckaclie, I don't know how yon osln- 
late about tbe fiaiibing; if you are intending to have niucb giogc- 
bread work about it, why, you see, that connCa up fast.' 

'Not a bit of it. Iwancit well done, but perfectly plain; all iU 
ornament must be in its proportione. I want the wood-work to bs of 
tbe solid order ; good, plain, heavy mouldings, duera, and windcw- 

' That's your sort.' 

* I want the timbera to be solid, sod plenty of them; and tluloM 
laid solid, and Well erooTed together ; and the whole conctni te malA 
with the heaiy wtdla of the main building. I want ■oaatluBg that 
won't shake under me, or orer me, and tlut will be a home Cor man 
than one generation.' 

'That's the sort — that iajost to my nuiid ; and now I can toll 71M, 
Charlie, that it isn't going to coat you a nation deal ^moosj, tflec tU. 
You see, you have got timber enough of your own, yoo naadn't bny* 



; and then you have got white and yellow pine e< 
larry to mill and get sawed for joists and under- 
and sides. Tho most you will have to buy wiU be dticeli 



)t sawed for joists and under-ooTering' fbr tbt 



ad some odd things. The ebinglei wiU be tb 
hoavieat bill you will hare to pay for materiala. I'll bet the whdt 
thine can be done for eii hundred dollars outlay of money.' 

■ Ton think so ! ' 

' I know eo. Itut I tell you what you most do— now is the dm* to 
be getting your limber along, and to get your logs to mill. The aoonei 
you can get your fioor-plauk sawed, the better, and let it be saosmung: 
half the comfort of a house is to have it tight^I hate cracks starisg si 
a fellow. What a pity itia that old Simon Duncan won't wt hilt*>' 
mill a-going, it would b« ao ^tauii icn ^o^' 
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* Perhaps I can pefsaade him ! ' 

* Well, perhm yo« may ; yoa seem to have the lock wHh yoii ahont 
most things. But' that puts me in mind of something I heard np town 
this rooming. Yon know, some time ago, there was some kind of a 
report that yon was going into business with Frank Rice, in the great 
city. It's well you didn't. They say Frank has gone all to smash.' 

* Ob, I am very sorry. I hope it is not true.' 

'I am afraid it is, though; the news has come pretty straight. 
Yoa see, there has been a terrible hubbub among business folks for some 
time ; ererrthing looks like our getting into a muss with England. Our 
CoBsresB io&B seem all hot for war ; and if that should come, the 
mischief would be to pay with things. I tell you what, Charlie, a 
little, and sure, slow and steady, is my motto; better keep where we can 
stand, strong and stiff. I always mako my own scaffolding, and then I 
(Bel safe to go' on it. A plague of this climbing up high, till a man 
knows what he has got to hold him when he gets there.' - 

Charles looked rery sad. He felt a true interest for his former com- 
panion ; and, although he had not thought best to venture with him, 
most sincerely did he hope that Frank might succeed. Nor could he 
believe that so sad a catastrophe could occur in so short a time. But 
his doubts were soon put an end to, for a boy from the family of Deacon 
Bice rode up in much haste, and placed a letter in his hand. 

* Well, good-bye, Charlie ! I must go now and see the Colonel. 
When yon want me I'll be on hand.' 

Charles opened the letter. It was from Miss Julia Rice, requesting 
that he would come and see them as soon as possible, as they were in 
great trouble. And, with all his feelings of fnendship at once warmly 
roused, he lost no time in hastening thither. 

The su^ht of a friend in the hour of adyersity—of a friend whose 
heart we know to be true, and whose sympathy we are sure to have — is 
indeed a consolation. That friend may have no worldly substance to 
bestow, nor any very gjeat skill in worldly matters ; yet, if he or she 
bring a true and loving heart, the grasp of the hand, the tender 
'moistening of the eye, the soothing voice, have a charm to lull the 
troubled waters, and revive the sinking spirits. Why Julia Rice should 
send for Charles Lovell, she could scarcely have defined to herself ; for 
the trouble which had involved her family was that which needed all 
the boldness of friendship, together with the strength of substance, to 
afford snch consolation as could really be of any avail. But she knew 
that Charles had a warm heart, that he felt a deep interest for her 
brother, and that Frank thought much of him. And, somehow, she had 
herself learned to look to him almost as a relative ; so much had he 
endeared himself to all who were under his weekly instruction. 

Julia met him at the door. Her voice trembled slightly as she 
addressed him — 

' I sent for yon, because I knew both my brother and my father 
think a great deal of you, and will be advised by you sooner than . 
by any one else.' 

* Is your brother here, Julia ? ' 
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forced off at Biieh a janctnre, when money is not to be had, it would be 
hig utter min — it would brin|; his erey hairs with sorrow to the gprate. 
And how can I bear to think of the evil which I shall bring upon 
kirn?' 

Charles knew not what to sa^r. He was powerless himself, or how 
soon would he have interposed his aid. 

* Might not your father, in justice to himself and family, make orer 
Ms property to prevent its sacrifice ? ' 

' He might do so ; but you know he is yery determined in his way. 
He thinks it is not right ; and how can we attempt to persaade him 
against his moral sense ? ' 

* Does he know that these pa3rments must so soon be made ? ' 

* He does not ; and oh, Charles, how can I tell him ? ' And Frank 
covered hb face, and groaned aloud in his agon^. 

* Would it be a relief to you if I should teU him ; for, it seems to me, 
he ought to know the worst.' 

* It would be a great trial to you, I fear. Ton know my father is a 
man of strong passions ; he cannot always command himself. But he 
has a great respect for you.' 

' I will do it, Frank, or anything else I eon do. You know I hare 
no pecuniary means, but my heart bleeds for you, and for your father, 
too. I am ready, if you say so.' 

* It will be a mat relief to me.' 

Charles immediately left the room, and sought an interriew with the 
old gentleman. He was kindly receiyed, and lost no time in making 
known the errand with which he was entrusted. The old man heard 
him through, and, with great calmness in his manner, replied-—^ 

* Ton haye told me sad news, my young friend. I did not, indeed, 
expect that the hour of trial was so near. I haye worked hard for 
what little property I haye, and I belieye I haye accumulated it by 
honest means. I am too old to get back what I haye lost, and can 
onlr say, ** It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good !" ' 

Charles was much affected. There was something in his trembling 
tears and patient piety that was traly touching. It was an old man's 
trouble — an old man's piety. And Charles coi2d no longer restrain lus 
exdted feelings. 

* You haye a warm heart, and a true heart, Mr. Loyell ; and you 
are making man^ friends. And I trust you will neyer liye to see the 
day when you will be obliged to say — ** No man careth for my soul." 
I haye not made many friends. I have, rather, I fear, been too careless 
in that matter. I haye indulged my prejudices, and kept too much 
aloof firom my fellows ; but the Lord has met with me. It will, no 
douM, be a matter of rejoicing with many, that Deacon Rice has been 
brought down. But I cannot mend the evil now — ^it is too late.' 

Charles would haye proposed some steps to be taken, to saye a waste 
of property by the selfish and unfeeling. But the calm and resolute 
manner of the old man clearly conyinced him, that his own mind was 
made up to bear the consequences of his own acts. The old gentleman 
grasped his hand yery cordially aa he de^aitftd. 
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* Wheneyer yea can spare an hour, my young friend, to atep in, you 
will be welcome. And if you can be any comfort to my poor Frank — ' 

He could say no more. Charles parted irom him, and, not knowing 
of what seryice he could be, left the house, and proceeded on bis way 
home. As he rode by the dwelling of Colonel Johnson, he remembered 
he had an errand for Lucy, and turned up to the gate. The old Colonel 
heard his Yoice at the door, and called ^oud for him to come in. 

* I think you might, just once in a while, ask if I ain't in. It's all 
**Lucy, Lucy" ; but come, sit down. Lucy has gone down to that 
''neat and comfortable" house, as Slocum calls it, which you and she 
have fixed up so for those folks from the island. The woman, it seems, 
is sick, and Lucy has gone to see about matters there. That reminds 
me of something that happened- to me a few days since, and I don't 
know hardly what to make of it. You see I have noticed that 
McDougall a little, since the stories you and Lucy have told me about 
him. He's the oddest fish that has come on to my hook yet. But one 
thin^ is certain, he has never been used to hard work.' 

' Does he not seem willing to work, sir ? ' 
^ * Yes,' yes, willing enough — he will work himself to death ; but he 
ain't used to it. My heart really ached for the poor fellow the other 
day, as I was out in the woods, showing him a little where to cut. I 
could see every time he stopped a moment to rest, he panted like a dog 
after a chase ; and, although the weather was what I call pretty coo^ 
the perspiration ran down his face in streams. But the queerest thing 
that ever I saw was a little circumstance that took place as he was 
cutting down a small tree. As it fell, he stepped a little on one side, 
but the end of the lowest branch just grazed him, and knocked off his 
hat. But body-o'-me ! I was never so surprised in my life ; the first 
thing I saw was a head of hair as black as my beaver. A black head 
and red whiskers ! ' and the Colonel put one hand on each knee, and 
looked most expressively at Charies. ' A black head and red whiskers ! — 
the oddest sight it has ever been my luck to witness. I have seen brown 
hair and sandy whiskers, and I have seen whitish hair and red whiskers ; 
but coal black hair and red whiskers ! In all my born days, I have 
never seen such a sight before.' 

* Were you not mistaken, sir ? I am very sore his hair is sandy, 
and very thick and bushy.' 

* Have you ever seen tiim with his hat off ? ' 

* Yes sir, frequently.' 

' Well, it is very queer ; my eyes ain't in the habit of serving me 
such tricks. If his whiskers bad changed color too, and all looked 
black together, I might have thought that my eyes had got some kind 
of a kink in them. And that ain't all — he had quite a yoongerly 
look ; I should have taken him for a young fellow of twenty-seven. 
But it was only a glimpse I had, after all ; for he sprang like a squirrel 
for his hat, and clappea it on as if his life depended upon it, and then 
all was right in an instant. I tell you, my friend, I never came so near 
misbelieving my Qvra eyes ; but I shan't puzzle my brains any more 
about it. So come ^^^ ^^ what's the news ; anything stirring } ' 
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' Only the news abont young Eice. I suppose yon have heard that, 

*■ Sloenm mentioned to me that there was an unpleasant rumor of 
that aort ; but I hare hoped it might be some idle story.' 

* It is too true, sir ; and I fear his father will be ruined too.' 

' The poor old genUeman ! Oh dear ! oh dear ! that is sad indeed/ 
Charles then related all he knew, as he saw the Colonel was deeply 
interested. He told him that he had been there — of the state in which 
he found the young man, and of his interview with the father, and the 
sad prospect before them. The Colonel listened very attentively, work- 
ing bis jaws Terr hard until Charles had closed. He then got up and 
wdked about the room, pulling up every now and then the waist- 
band of his small-clothes, and making sad exclamations at the changes, 
and worryings, and vexations, that a man was liable to. At length he 
stqmed sndaenly, and asked — 

* What do you really suppose will be the consequence to Deacon 
Bice, if he is not able to meet those endorsements at th^time they fall 
due?' 

' Why, sir, they are payable to people who will, doubtless, immedi- 
ately attach all his property ; and you know in such cases a man is 
rendered helpless, and his property recklessly squandered.' 

' Are you nere with your horse ^ ' 

'I am, sir.' 

' J}o you just drive down to old Shirley's— you know who I mean. 
Squire Shirley you all call him — and tell him I want to see him just 
as soon as he can come here. Tell him to lose no time.' 

The summons which Squire Shirley received was such a remarkable 
event that he had to ask Charles several times, ' What under the moon 
the old Colonel wanted of him } * But as Charles could give him no 
satisfaction, he was obliged either to decline the honor, or to ^o and 
risk the consequences. He concluded upon the latter course, saying to 
himself many times on the way — 

* What under the moon is to pay ? ' 

His reception, however, was very cordial. * I haven't sent for you. 
Squire, to nold an argument to-day ; you and I have squabbled long 
enough about Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, and we have called one 
another hard names enough. It is altogether for a different purpose ; 
so come, sit down.' 

' I wUl sit down gladly. Colonel, for it is something of a walk from 
my house. I am ^ad to find you in such good health. Mr. Lovell 
rather startled me with saying that you wanted me to come right off, 
and I didn't know what tvaa to pay.' 

' Tou have done just the thing, Squire, just the right thing. I am 
some years older than you, and they have gone off with my horse this 
morning, so I thought you could get here easier than I could get 
to you.' 

The Colonel then arose, and took from the table a large Bible, and 
turning over its leaves until he found the first Epistle of John, read as 
foUo^ 



' " Wlioso hath this world's good, and eeeth his brother haTe nssJ, 
and Bhntteth up liia boirela of eompnasinn from him, how dweilMt tin 
love of God in hint ? " ' sad then, shutting the book, he turoed mimd 
and looked hii visitor full in the face — 

' Now, neighbor, what do you. think of that S ' 

Mr. Shirley's countenance was what Would be onlled On suslcre nn!. 
It was strongly marked with deep linea, as though the battle of liiE 
had been a bard one, and yet nrcsund iiis moutb the deep indenlstioai 
might easily have been taken for those in which the amila aonld reaiiily 
find ila course, so that at timos it would ha diffleuU to my whether 
displeaBuro or mirth was iho ptedomioant fealing. It would QBiffl been 
impoEsible juat then. 

' What do I think of it > Why, I think it's right -ifa good dortrioD,' 

' Well, how do }'ou undentand it, neighbor ? ' 

< Underttaad it > Why, it's plain enough, ain't it ! It ia u pliin 
ta the nace on jdot face.' 

'That it is our bounden duty to help a brother in distren?' 

'I ahould say so — certaloly. 

■ So should I ; there ia no getting round it that I cao see ; and, 
neighbor Shirley, if you or I should see a friend of ours abont to fall, 
w as maybe to break hia neck — he was hanging by hia bandi, and 
conldu't bold on mnch longer, and we could, either by boostiDg tram 
below or pulling from abo'e, jusit get him out of the scrape, and let 
him tight and stroug Q[ion his legs again, don't yon (hink vre aught 

' I do so ; and we nuglit to be in a hurry about it too." 

' So I say. And now_, neighbor, I auppoia yon hare hmrd that otir 
fricDd, Deacon Bice, is m trouble.' 

'No! he isn't though ! Bnt I haTs feared he would b«. Ho b» 
been endoraing for his aon in New York, and I haTi been pratty cnn 
that, sooner or lat«r. the Deacon would rue it.' 

'Yes, perhaps it waa not prudent. But what father ia there, that 
deserves the name, that ain't willing to risk something tor a son or 
daughter i ' 

'That is trne; Tery true." 

' And DOW. if some ooa does not step in, and just hoU up the old 
man for awhile, be will be utterly rained.' And the Cotonel, in ■ Tery 
buaineGS-like manner, detailed, so far as Lovell bad relcaled to faim, 
the circumstances in which the good Deacon was placed. * Ton nnder- 
stand it all now, friend Shirley. Yon know all about law, and what 
likelihood there would be that he would come off with a cent in hia 

'He will be ruined, broken to pieces, unloES, u you Say, soma one 
steps in and gives him a boost or a pull.' 

' That is the thing of it, neighbor ; and now, who shall do it > I am 
not a rich man, but I can s^are a few thousands for awhile. And, as 
you are one of his people, i have thought you might be willing to do 
the same ; and, perbapa, we both together could give him all tha aid he 
needa just now, and save his teait ftooi & peW. isisi o( «b2™ii^,' 
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* Well, Colonel^ I tell yoa what it is — friend Bioe bas e^yw been a 
▼erf particular finend to me, and I don't know as be hm to ulj one. 
He has kcqpt pretW much to himself. But he has certainly been no 
friend of yonrs, ana if you are man enough to overlook all that, and 
come to his rescue, I'll go you halFes. I never liked partnerships 
much, and never had a partner ; but, Colonel, I'll risk it with you. 
It shan't be said that an old townsman was left to go to the dogs, 
because Joe Shirley wouldn't risk a little for his help.' 

The Colonel grasped his hand, and shook it heartily. 

* That is a dctfd better than snarling at one another about apostolic 
succession, or ministers wearing gowns or round-abouts, or whether we 
should pray with a book or without one. And now, neighbor, what we 
do most be done quickly. I see Josey has come, and we will be right off.' 

*WhoisJosey?' 

* Josey ! why there he stands at the gate. I'll make you ftcquunted 
with him in short order.' 

It took the Colonel a little whUe to get ready, for his beaver had to 
be smoothed, and his cloak brushed off, and his shoes dusted ; at least 
the oeremonr had to be gone through with. 

* Whoa, Josey I just keep easy until I get in.' 

* I never knew the name of your horse before, but I have often 
admired him. Ton keep him nice and fat, ColoneL' 

* And he carries me safe and strong ; he treats me well, and serves 
me cheerfully, and I see to it that he has all he wants. Whoa, Josey ! 
Take your tune, neighbor, and fix yourself; he won't start until I say 
the word.' 

'It don't take much fixing in this carriage of yours, for there is 
room enough for a man's pockets and his legs too.' 

* I don't like being cramped ; there is no comfort in riding if you 
have to be squeezed. Come, Josey, ahead with you.' 

* Well, I declare, he seems to understand what you say ; he goes off 
at a spanking rate, and through the snow too.' 

* I don't usually drive so fast, but somehow, just now I feel rather 
in a hurry.' 

When a man's heart is sad it is not the presence of every acquaint- 
ance that is agreeable. And if the feelings of Deacon Bice could have 
been spoken out, when it was announced to him that Squire Shirley and 
Cdonel Johnson had called, and were waiting in the parlor to see him, 
they would have said * that he would a little rather they had stayed at 
home.' He, however, prepared to see them, as a necessary duty, 
which must be performed, however unpleasant. 

It had been decided between the two gentlemen, that the Colonel 
should introduce their business ; and after a few moments spent in the 
usual compliments, the Colonel edged his chair up a little towards the 
Deacon, and offered him a pinch from his box. 

* Squire Shirley and I have called upon you this morning, friend 
Rice, to have a little talk about business matters.' The Colonel just 
then was taken with a violent fit of sneezing, and the Deacon had time 
to indo^ his (houghta a moment. 



SK A LONG bOOK AHEAD 1 

'Baanea!' thought Deacon Rice, 'nya, I warrBiit,in«)m«ii»7tb«l 
think they are going Id lusa aoiiiuttiiDs ; tbej have besrd thefMn.' 

■ I suppom yuu will uut think hard of us for alluding to whit um 
non prelt; gsucmlly known ; that joiu £on haa beea imfbcluDile, ul 
lltat you are lomtiiFtaiit implicated.' 

Th« Ueacoa interpond ubiuptly — 

' I huie property enuozh to meet mj rssponnbilities { peapis WBdil 
feel so auiiuua. You'll hiiv your montiy if you aro so unfoctiuuU ■ 
tu have any of my noles. I ahau't Bhrink froai isj name, nar bam uj 
of my debU, [but I can tell you.' 



' And it it for that very reason, friend Bice, that <re have ciDed npCA | 
you. We know you to be a tborougbly honest man, and that you li! 
hold every dollar yon own sacred to eastain the bonoi: of your Dint, 



i 1 btUev 

tame. But we have eallGd upon you ae Doi^tibora— we hoard that m 
■were in trouble. And I will ea-y more. I Lata heard through Kt. 
Larell the nature of your trouble', and that yon are in dao);er of haiii^ 
violeut hands laid upon your pmpprCy ; and perhaps Cbac which ;<» 
ham earned by your induatry, and saved by your prudence, squandtteJ 
to pay half iu value. And we, as neighbors and friends, have eume 
to let you know that we stand f«ady to prevent any sucb caUmin- 
You ahao't go down, Deaeoa Hice, if tHend Shirley and I nan IukiI 

meat, that it was out of tbo potfer of Cbe good Deacon to mate an 
immediate reply. lie looked at both the gentlemen a momeut, and 
hii eja mot their kiudly gaze, I'rejuilice and distrust Sew ana;. 
Tiiey were not the men to trido in eucq an hour ; and he knew thg; 
oould accomplish what they promised, Aed Deacon Rioe woe not On 
oian to hold out against kindness. 

' Geotlemen, this is lo me a moat uneipecled, and, I must say, tii«' 

■ But tba good man could go no further. The strong feelings of 

his heart— eicitod as thoy had been by poring over the atate of bis 
affairs, and now nmoh more by this pro.ipect of daliveranee, and by Ibe 
aensB Chat he was not loft to battle wiih bja troubles alono^burst forli. 
He rose from hta aeat, and with the ailent tears atreauing down hk 
furrowed cheeks, grasped both their hands, 

> That's it, neighbor Itice ; tiMt is a kiod of shaking handf I lik«. 
Don't you, Squire?' 

' It is a deal belt«r than aaarling at one another, and callii^ hud 
niunes. But, Deacon, you must thauk the Colonel; it's all hia <loiii|>-' 

'Hut, tut, tut, squire ) tut, tut; we are partners, jou know. Only 
think of that, friend Sice — Joe Shirley and old Culouel Johoaoa have 
entered into partnership. But, neighbor, let's ha about busineu ; we 
wilt settlo matters drst, and then we will talk about other thing*. 8« 
sic down by us, friend Rica, and just let us know the upehol of tlie 
whole ihin;^, and then we can see what ia to be done first 

It required hut a short time to oUce the statemeaC of bia a&ita 
before them, tu show the nol^a v^uiilaVa&^twa.'t'is.^siVii Wumda, utd 
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Ignment of them, and the goods to meet the reBpondbilitieB he 
ne under. 

i now, Sqoire, yon know mnch more about businefls than either 
i^ Bice or mysel/. Tou see it all ; now what is to be done ? ' 
is all plain enough. The trouble with friend Bice will be, to 
le money which must be paid in so short a time. It seems to be 
cured ; the goods, if not sold under the hammer, must amount 
ty much all nis indebtedness. If he can be helped to means, so 
lese payments can be met, and keep all hands off from his 
:y here, and some safe persons found to receiye, for those who 
.dvance the funds, an assi^ment of the securities, so that they 
le made the most of, and sold to the best adTantage, I don't see 
will come out straight yet.' 

I the gentlemen agreed with Squire Shirley, but the difficulty of 
ing the right man seemed for a time the serious one. 
ither of us,' said the Colonel, 'is of an age that will allow us to think 
1 an undertaking. But for my part I know of a man to whom I 

be willing to trust my part of me risk. He is young, though,' 

L quickly asked — 

10 IS it r 

is one who feels most deeply interested foiT you, too, Deacon, a 

liearted fellow — Charlie LotcII.' 

is the mad of all others I should choose,' said Deacon Bice. 
I is a shrewd and stable young fellow. He is not acquainted 
le city, but he would soon learn the ways.' 

I think, Squire. He must be paid, though ; we cannot ask a 

fellow who knows how to make the most of his time, and his 
s too, to go off from his business for nothing.' 

no means,' said Deacon Bice. ' He should be well paid. But 

go, Colonel ? ' 

aye that to me, friend Bice. He and I are on pretty eood 
I will see to his going ; and I will warrant, if there is a 
to be saTcd or made, he will look out for it. And now, friend 
we must go. Only one thing I want to say : neither friend 
r, nor myself, want you to say one word about this matter ; your 
iibilities will be met, and nobod]jr need know how, or anything 
it. And when this hubbub is a Uttle over, and your mind gets 
, just come up and give me a call. We are both getting to be 
n, and those who were young when we were, are getting scarce 

And I think we can have many a pleasant chat together.' 
lonel Johnson, I will say nothing now about the past. I haye a 
deal to regret, and to be sorry for ; but if you and I haye any 
parring in this world, it shall not be my fault. Tou haye taught 
esson to-day which I shall not be lerj apt to forget. And what 
o you, I apply equally to this good fnena beside you. May Qod 
ou both, and all that belong to jou.' 

Colonel would insist upon driymg Squire Shirley home. And 

latter stepped down from the carriage, he looked up with much 
»nce — 
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' Tkey say. Colonel, that when a certain personage begins to quote 
Scripture, you must keep a sharp look out for mischief. Now, I don't 
want you to apply this to yourself.' 

* You needir t fear that, Squire ; I never make any application, but 
what I think suits me.' 

* But when yon began upon a fellow so strong this morning, I must 
say I put myseLf a litue on the guard ; for, though I have o&n heard 
you quote from the fathers, in favor of your notion about apoftolical 
succession, I don't remember ever having heard you say much about 
the Bible.' 

' And for a good reason, Squire — I don't like '* casting pearls before 
swine." Not that I mean to apply this to you.' 

* By no means. Colonel.' 

'You see, friend Shirley, the fathers I have read pretty well, and 
I've studied them mainly for the purpose of contending with such 
stiff-necked Presbyterians as yourself. But I take mv Bible to find out 
what I ought to be ; and the more I read it, I find toat there is better 
work to do than railing at those who don't see just as I do. And 
when I quote from it, you may always think I am in solemn earnest.' 

*I will after this. Colonel; and, whenever you have any little 
business on hand, like what we have been at this morning, just let me 
know. I wouldn't have missed that squeeze of the hand from neighbor 
Rice for double what it should cost, if we lose the whole. I shall sleep 
better to-night, Colonel. And another thing, I ain't a-^oing to wait 
any more for you to send for me, but I mean to drop in just as I feel 
like it.' 

* And I promise you, friend Shirley, to drop the fathers ; and if you 
and I should be in doubt any time about what we are to believe, or to 
do, or to be, we will just open the good book, and see what that says. 
Whoa, Josey! — good-bye, neighbor — go along, sir.' This last was 
addressed to his noble beast, who bore off his master as if he was proud 
to Ivave such a burden behind him. 

Squire Shirley looked at the neat establishment as it rolled away, 
and then, turning to enter his house, could not help exclaiming, 
* I never knew what was in that man before' 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

The circumstances under which Frank Bice and Charles Lovell started 
together for the city of New York were so peculiar, that it might have 
been supposed much embarrassment would be experienced by them 
both. But the conduct of Cha;:les had through the whole been so 
magnanimous, and the real reluctance with which he had yielded to 
the entreaties of Frank himself, and all his family, to take upon him 
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le acted, on the other. As they had some business to transact 
gentleman who U?ed near the border of the North River, they 
ed to take a private conveyance thither, and from thence the 
stage to the city. 

day was a lowering one, and, as they progressed, the clouds 
1 a more fixed and heavy cast; by the middle of the forenoon, 
egan to fall, and the wind shifting to the north-east, a regular 
\et in. When snow falls in earnest, it gathers fast, and soon 
serious obstruction to a carriage. The horses, after a few hours, 

lag, and were ^lad to walk when they could ; and by the 
of the afternoon, it was only by constant urging that they could 

upon a faster gait. At nve o'clock they reached a village, 
;he driver advised they should remain for the night ; but, as theiic 
3 was urgent, they induced him, by extra pay, to make the attempt 

1 the place of their destination, about eight miles further on. 
on they went through the unbeaten track, the storm increasing 
mce as the evening advanced, the wind whistling round the 
?, and roaring through the forests, and driving the nne snow so 
ind the horses, and make them unwilling to proceed. At length 
ia^e suddenly came to a stand. 

at is the matter, driver } ' 

ar the nigh horse has given out ; he staggers so, that I am 
le'll be down next.' 
we near a village ? ' 

n't say ; I was never on this road before; but I don't see any 
one.' 

there any houses near ? ' 

e a light ahead — maybe it is a tavern ; as soon as my horses 
sted a little, I'll drive there.' 

I a slow pace they proceeded for some quarter of a mile, and 
igain. The gentlemen looked out, and perceived by the lights 
e windows, that they were before the gate of a large house, that 
little back from the road ; but it was evidently no public-house, 
s a private mansion, Frank,' said Charles. ' Shall I step out, 
uire how near we are to a tavern ? ' 
kaps we had better ; but let me go.' 

no means — I am more used to storms than you are.' And so 
Charles sprang from the carriage, and proceeded to the house, 
he drew near, perceived that it was probably the residence of a 
r family. His summons was soon answered by a servant, to 
Uharles put the question — 
w far am I from a public-house ? ' 

re the servant could answer, a gentleman arose from his seat in 
)peared to be a large hall, into which the front door opened, and 
pproached, Charles was struck with his fine, manly form, and 
leasant countenance. 

le in, sir ; come in out of the storm ; * bowing at the same time 
iry courteous manner. Charles returned his salutation, and 
as legneated. 
12 



ttij young friend, within boiob miles, i 
u DotuiT aeccBL lor a genueman and iadf to Itop at.' 

Charles loiilcd at be ccpUed, ' I am yaj bappji to ear, air, 
oompaaion a a jauag gentle mac' 

' Well, air, jou might matrnga, then. But I fear you will fi 
diffioult; ia geLting there ; this road U Dairon', anil >lwa]? b 
ia luch aetere Blnrnu. I can propone to joa a much easier pi 
fou juBt biing Touc Gompaaion in hen, and my men will tak 
of joar horses until tha mccning, and then we will see wh* 
done to help jaa along.' 

' Tone offer, sir. is eitremelj tind ; hut I fear it will he tax 
bospitality too much.' 

enough, sad ladies into the baigain, if JDU tike their calDpi 
afk ynu companion in at once.' 

It would hate appeared like affeetation to make any fnrtl 
tance, and in a fssr moments the jouog men were seated befoi 
blazing Sre in the hall, oc ante-Toom of the house, enjoying its 
and looking round on the appearance of unostentatious gsQl 
comfort wmch aurroonded tbem. The room was eiidently d« 
a paanige-nay to different parts of the hooae. It «a« a larg 
apattmeut, with several dnora opcnins; into it, and a wide staii 
one siiis, iiitb n very hoary brurid nil rnnniiis to the upper a 
neat Eoglieb ingraio Carpet covered the whole floor ; a large n 
book-caao stood between two of Ihs doora; a round table, 
with newBpapfia, occupied a poEitioa near the flre, and old-l 
leathei-botloaied chairs stood at diSeienC locationa n 

' Wbat a delightful place this room mast be in Bummer, or 
days, witb that book-case lo handy '. ' said Charles to hU tm 
as he saw him looking round. 

' I don't know as to that ; but itia a most delightful plaos j 
This Sre. goee to one's heart after such a ride.' 

' Gentlemen,' eaid their hot, who then eame in, baving lei 
few moments, ' you have come in very opportunely. Oar i 
been late with the turkey to-day ; our usual supper-time is 
five, but I am bapp^, for your aakes, that it baa so turned 
aeon as you are eulUcieutly warmed, I will lutrodoce jou to m 
and then we will attack the turkey.' 

Both young gentlemen immediately aroie, signifying their ri 
and, receiving their names, he opened one of the doors leading 
hall, and uahered them into a large room, stepped op to bis I 
iatrodsced them individually, and then to the oirole, at the 
Mich she wai seated. 
One ia often ao blinded bj l^a \^^^a, «iA4uih tla«B%« m 
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ipreads orer eyerything at a first introdnction to a company of ladies, 
that it is not often that a man, especially a young one, is able to distin- 
guish either names or faces. It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
Charles did not recognise any one he had ever seen before, until a 
yoan(< lady stepped up, and putting out her hand, said— 

* Oh, Mr. LoYell, how glad I am to see you ! ' Charles took the 
haad. We fear he did not realise that it belonged to a lady, for the 
dear little thing grasped his with such a true interest, that there is no 
telling how he returned the embrace. He had no thought for the 
iBOiiient of anything but the most exquisite delight. At length he 
rejdied — 

* Is it possible } * 

* It is possible ; and now let me introduce you again.' 

* Mrs. Shawn, my friend, Mr. Lovell ; Mr. Shawn, Mr. Lovell.' 

* Well, well,' a*i4 Mr. Shawn, * this is a most unexpected pleasure. 
little did I think, Miss Addie, that I was so fortunate as to be intro- 
daeing, in a stranger, one in whom you claim such an interest.' 

* (A, yon know, sir, it is so long since I have seen any one with 
whom I was acquainted at my uncle's.' 

She could not hide the blush that spread all over her beautiful face. 

' Yott are very excusable ; I am only too glad that your friend has 
oone along so opportunely'. And now for the supper.' And Mr. 
Shawn led the way at once into the eating apartment, where was spread 
a loog table fillea with a supply that would have been sufficient for 
yerj many hungry folks. 

* Dear Miss Vincent,' said a young lady, taking hold of her, and 
speaking in a low voice, *• is this the Mr. Lovell I have heard you 
•peak aboat ? ' 

*Hash, Carrie dear.^ 

* Introduce me ; won't you ? 

' Mias Caroline Shawn, Mr. LoyelL' 

Charles bowed low to her. 

' Afaj but I must shake hands ; if you are a friend to her, you must 
be a friend to me, too. I am goin^ to love all whom she loves.' 

Poor Adelaide would have been m a sad condition if it had not been 
that there was some little confusion at the time. 

Charles had leisure, during the long meal, to collect his bewildered 
thoughts, and to examine a little into persons and things. He found 
that the family proper consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Shawn, their daughter 
Can^ine, and Miss Adelaide Vincent — the latter being treated by them 
with marked attention and respect. There was also a Miss Lawrence, 
who, with her brother, appeared to be visitors from the city. The 
yoBBji^ lady had a very agreeable countenance, and her manners were 
xault&ss ; every grace of the lady shone from her ; about the age, he 
thought, of Miss Vincent, to whom she seemed peculiarly attached, and 
on terms of great intimacy. The brother was, as near as he could 
jfukpe, of his own age, of pleasant, easy address, free from affectation, 
and yery attentive to those about him. It was, however, evident to 
Charlei^ thai Jbif at te ntiom were more pQC\]i\^\^ ^u^\j^^\a K.^<d^^^^ 



and be noticed sninc liltte pEts^es I>«t7»n them wtiicb pertiifa MM 
otbcrs at the table Iliougbt if. 

Ealing did nnt nfpenc (o be tho main idea ; that pnrt of the 
ITS* daabtleta altenJed to bf eich, ai Tnr ai naoesaarj : foiaillxiqii' 
tslity waa eierrbed bf Ibosa irho held the placcaoF bonor. Andwn 
wu no leaerre 1 p»rect freedom from rebtroiat eeemed to b« tapjti 
bf each nf the circle, and a lively stream of conTCTfotion and pad 
feeling Qoned alonz through the nbole entertainment, and eostinaad 
unlil some time after the mutter of eating and drinking had bw 
Sniibed. Never before bad Cbsrlea seen sueb a perfect familfpartj 
amnnd a table ; and when he arose, end gaihered with them io lb) 
parlor, he couM searoelj realise that, hut tiro hoors since, ho «u i 
stranger to nearly bU of Ibem. The same eaae of manner ha >1b 
noticed alfendod the social scene when they had collected for tbs 
evening. Tbero uas no attempt to get up BmuGemeivts. Those vbg 
pleated sat togtttier and communed at Ib^r own ease, some resorted la- 
the piano, and eome, wiih liglit necdien'ork in hand, sat by tho rooad 
table near the lamp. Mr. Shawn arose, after chatting a little time Hith 
Charles end his companion, and left the room, merely saving, as b« 

> Gentlemen, I am going to spend a littls time in the ball with tlie 
newspapers ; when yon pet tired of the ladies' company, I thall be 
glad to see you there. Make yonrselves perfectly at home.' ' 

Cbarlea coatd bave wished foi a long and sooial chttt with Adel«ida, ] 
bnt he found no opportunity to be alone with her. Hs hail no tcbhib, 
indeed, to think that she avoided him. Her whole demeanor towardi 
bim was marked with the most perfect kindness and fraiikneBS! far 
she Eipressed much pleasure, when she learned that he was on his way 
to the city, and told him that she hoped to meet him often then, sa ;lio 
was espectinK on the morrow, if the weather would perniit, to accom- 
pany Miss Shawn on a visit ibete, remarking, at tha aame tima, that 
the family of Mr. Lawrence, where she eipectad to stay, was • 
delightful one (d visit at. And Charles really thonght, if the ipeci- 
mena he witnessed of that family then present were correct, it mutt be 
as she said. He bad never met with those before whom he thoijhl 
exceeded them in true refinement. But^and, dear reader, yoa wonld 
be tired, and perhaps disgusted, with any attempt to define the warUnp 
of a mind in the stale his then was — completely wrapped npinona 
lovely object, and that object, although within hia sight, and liataning 
to bis words, yet acting independently of his will, and thrown 1^ 
circumstances entirely beyond bis control. He was,, however, for tM 
present, diverted from bis uncomfortable thoughts by the interventioa 
of young Lawrence, who in a pleasant manner whispered to him, so *• 
-■* "0 be heard by the hi '■- 



' What do 



you say to a cigar ? 



' I don't smoke, but I shall be happy to accompany yon.' 
The young gentleman made the same application to llice, and leaving 
(he room, the three young men entered the hall where Mr. Shawn was 
er.jojing the news in bis large t\iait\iBi\4Bttiii\i«i;wi^?LT6, 
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' I hare been thinking, young gentlemen, that as you are all bound 
for the city to-morrow, you had better make a single party of it, and 
go together.' 

* Good !' exclaimed young Lawrence ; * I agree to that with all my 
heart, sir. But how shall we get a conveyance ? ' 

' I can tell you. Let Peter put the bays to the large sleigh ; it will 
hold six of ^ou with ease. I think it more than probable you will find 
good sleighing all the way ; but if not, he can take you as far as the 
snow has fallen, and then you can, no doubt, when on the stage road, 
find conveyance easily enough. But, perhaps you two gentlemen have 
hosiness that ma^ take you some other route.' 

* Thank you, sir,' said Charles, * our business will require us to stop 

for a short time at the village of , probably not over half-an-hour. 

Bat it seems like taxing your kindness too much, sir, although it would 
be most agreeable to us to have the pleasure of such good company.' 

' Not at all, sir. I know that young folks like to flock together. 
The village you speak of is about half way to the city, and a half-hour 
or an hour|s rest there, will be just the thing for the horses.' 

' But would the ladies, sir, fancy such an addition to their party r ' 

' That is well considered, Mr. Lovell.' 

*I will soon put that matter to rest,' said young Lawrence, 
leaving the haU. In a few moments he returned. 

* The ladies, with one consent, each held up both hands ; only Miss 
Caroline says that she shall put herself under the special care of Mr. 
Lovell. So you see, sir, you have made an impression already.' 

' She does me great honor.' 

* Well, gentlemen, the thing is fixed then. But where are you 
goin^, lAwrence } ' 

' Oh, well, sir, I have a little business to transact with these two 
f oung gentlemen in the library.' 

'Ay, ay, ytfu rogue, 1 understand; but don't let your cigars keep you 
too long from the ladies.' 

Smoking is a very bad practice, and we would advise old folks and 
young folks to quit it at once. Bat we fear they won't, so we will 
waste no time in lecturing against the use of the abominable weed. 
But, good or bad, it has somehow a very comfortable look. A man 
seems so satisfied with himself, and all about him. There appears to 
be each a buoyancy to his thoughts, it one can judge from the com- 
placency with which his eye follows the curling smoke, that really one 
cannot have the heart to scold very hard. It is also said to have a 
mighty charm in removing all that stiffness which is apt to attend a 
new introduction; like a third party, intimate with both, and bringing 
them ti^rough itself into close communion, and inspiring mutual 
confidence ; opening, also, the flood-gates of the heart, and thus 
connecting itself with our happiest hours, the scenes of social 
intercourse. That it has such power, those who have had experience 
most decide. 

There was probably, however, no need for any such medium to draw 
together the hearts of the young men as^iembled in the large and 
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pleasant room dedicated as the haant of literature, in this family 
mansion, more especially those of Lawrence and young Lovell. Fiattc 
Bice had too many burdens just then pressing npon his, to enter rery 
heartily into any social scene ; but he had too mach good feeling to 
allow his own cares to interfere with the enjoyment of others. Bat 
with the other two life sat lightly, as the swan upon the glany lake. 
They conld sympathise, too, in their tastes, for both had enltirated a 
relish for literature ; the fine ideas thrown ont by nature's tme poets 
had been stored in their minds, and were ready ' to come forth at their 
bidding.' And as each, in turn, would bring out some panage of beaaty 
that both could appreciate, they were imperceptibly linking their fe^* 
ings in a pleasing chain. Charles thought he had not met with a more 
congenial mind ; and young Lawrence more than once exclaimed — 

* Lovell, you and I must see more of each other. How glad I am 
that this storm has kept ns here, and driven you into the same harbor.' 

From poetry to love is a very short and natural step for youth. 
Charles had accustomed himself to keep his thoughts in abeyance to his 
judgment ; not so, however, was it with young Lawrence. Both loved, 
but not in the same degree. With Charles, it had been a lon^, deep 
passion, kept in subjection only by strength of reason. With the 
other, it was a light summer doud, tinged with golden rays ; none 
could tell whether it would gather into the fierce thunder-storm, or 
melt away into the blue above. It was the thought, however, apparent 
in his mind now ; at first, it came out as a jest, but by degrees lapsed 
into expressions of deep earnestness, which could not m mistaken. 
Love must have an object, and, strange as it may seem, desires others 
to admire its choice, provided the admiration be indulged at a safe 
distance. It is not improbable that, on the present occasion, however, 
there was something more than the mere desire to give prominence to 
the name of a loved one. There were, no doubt, some little misgivings 
that one who had been called so emphatically a friepd, might claim a 
more tender title ; for, after bantering awhile, young Lawrence assumed 
a more serious air — 

* I don't know, gentlemen, but this subject is very uninteresting to 
you both.' 

* I think it cannot be to Mr. Bice,' said Charles, *for I believe he is 
already engaged.' 

' And I don't believe,' answered Frank, * that it is a very dull subject 
to Mr Lovell ; for, if reports speak true, he has chosen his mate, and a 
fine one too.' 

Charles knew well to whom he alluded. It was an old story about him 
and Lucy. He, however, did not think best at present to contradict it. 

* Well, I must say,' exclaimed Lawrence, ' that is a great relief to 
my mind ; for, when I saw Miss Addie clasp your hand so cordially, 
and introduce you in such a particular manner, I feared that it was all 
up with me. ]3at don't you think she is a lovely creature ? ' 

* She certaiQly ^^'* ^^^^ remark was made by Frank, for Charies 
was so excited th^^ ^® dared not trust himself to speak. 

* Mj motheh f s b^^ ^ ^^ S^^ ^^^ ^T young man she know^ and 
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I know she it tooeood for nts. Bat if I ean gain her heart, I shall be 
a happy man. WhoeTer eets her, though, most gain her affections. 
If sne don't trnly love, an other considerations would have not the 
least weight with her. But come, I think, Lo?ell, you ha^e had 
enough of our smoke ; it don't agree with you ; you look pale. Come, 
let ua go back to the ladies.' 

Ghanes made no objections ; he was glad of any change just then, 
that would break the embarrassment under which he was suffering. 

The morning prored as pleasant as the last evening had been stormy. 
The elouds hwi passed off, the winds had ceased, and the earth was 
coYered with virgin snow, reflecting brightly the rays of the rising sun. 
An early^ start had been proposed, and all were ready for it, and, with 
gladsome hearts, gathered mto Uie roomy sleigh, and were home off, 
after many a kind farewell — the noble beasts tearing their way through 
^ deep drifts, and scattering the light snow before them like c^ray 
from the bosom of the driving boat. 

Yet all were not happy. Charles did his best to assume a oheerfal 
air ; hat, when the heart is uneasy, it is a difficult task to bring the 
light and happy smile upon the lip. Adelaide, too, was much more 
serious than she had been the past evening, or than Charles remem- 
bered to have seen her. Perhaps the realities of life which were 
gathering about her, were too palpable to escape her notice. 



CHAPTEE XXYL 

Lttct Johnson had become a constant visitor at the McDongairs 
in eonsequenoe of the indisposition of Mrs. McDougall. The change 
in their situation had not operated as might have been expects, 
especially on the mind of the latter. Her spirits had lost their elas- 
ticity and a deep shade of melancholy had settled upon her counte- 
nanee ; and, ^though at times she would smile and try to look cheerful, 
yet Lucy could plainly perceive the change that was passing upon her. 
One day, when she called, Mrs. McDougall had not yet risen, and, as 
Lnoy entered her room, she was alarmed at her pale and emaciated 
features. She was evidently wasting away under the power of some 
hidden malady. Lucy earnestly addressed ner — 

'Do, Mrs. McDougall, let me call in our physician; yon certainly 
need his aid. It shall be no expense to you.' 

She put out her hand and took that of the lovely maiden. 

* Oh, thank you, dear. Tour kindness is very great ; but I assure 
yon that no skill of physicians can reach my case.' 

■la there any trouble on your mind that you cannot tell itMf I 
promise you the most sacred secrecy.' 

As Lucy said this, she put her hand on the s forehead of the sick 
woman, and smoothed it gently, pushing back, as she did so, the long 
frill of her nnsightl) cap. She saw the tears starting from her long 
lashesy and steaUng down her pale check ; and, at the same tUaa^ hec 




bresthiug became hutricd, lier breiiBt beari^d, the Ul 
while IsDipleB iwclluil, and licr irhole Irame eeeined tu be Dinvedbj 
Bome pDwcrful eioUemciit. Lucy viia alarmed, but Mra. McSoagall 
fsebty Esid — 

' Take it o3, dear ; take off tbo cap.' 

And Lucy geutlj uiitied lis ctrings, and drew it from beneath li« 
Lead, aud at once tbcre lay before bcr a youug ludy of bet e*D 
age, witb a licb bead of bair of tbe purest autium, vibuse lung treua 
fell down upon bcr pillow and around her bbouldera, furming a beauti- 
ful coutrast nitb bet palo and delicate fcatutes. Lucy claipud bei 
bands in amazoment, nbile tbc other burst into a flood of teara. 

'You Gbull know it aU,' sho sobbed out ' You shall know it llL 
r deceive ycu. and I must have one heart Uke jouib 
" n the door, and some and eit by me.' 






Imost trembled as she obeyed hei requeit. 
had (bought when, by the kinduesa of yourself and that den 
young man. Mi. Lovcll, I came to tjtis place, that I should hi tioa- 
pnratiiely happy. I thought it would be sueh a pleoaaut ohange U 
hate occasionally a sight of you or him. But, alas 1 I find I am litt | 
an encaged bird, only mode more wtetabcd by beiug placed nbeieia; 
□lateB are fiyiug arauud in freedom.' 

' But you are with us, dear, aud you eball be utole with us ; uj il 
yoai present clrcumbtauces distiesE you, we will see what more can \k 

' Ob, husli, Imsb, dou't speuV of it ! You have all done what ran 
be done. No puner un earth can roll back tbe dork cloud that ehuU 
me from the world.' 

' Your mind is depreaed by Tour eicknesa, dear,' 

'Oh, but you don t know. You aee that I amyat jonng; Ufa u yet 
in its fresbnesB. No common circuuiBtaaces could have impelled me lu 
shut myaolf away from all who haie erer known me, to endure the 
moat bitter privations, and mingle with the lowest of my apeciea. 1 
hare told tou that you should know all. £ut bow sboll I b<^in 1 how 
Bholl I make you understand ! ' 

'Perhaps you are not equal to the task now!' 

* I feel that I shall necer be more able to do it than at pre««at^t ii 
a strange recital, but you shall bear it. 

'Uy mother died when 1 was but a child, and there lived with tua 
Touth to whom my father was muck attached. He was an aasiataiit ID 
his office, as well as a member of our family. He was moet comely in 
his person, and of gentle manners, and pure in every thought — 1 kiiow, 
I am sure, be was. Thrown much toeethet, we became as brother and 
sister. He knew all my thoughts and feelings, and I knew his. As I 
advanced to natutity, our intimacy became a strong attachment — 
stronger than death. Uy father saw it, and it met his approbation, 
ud our union was to have been completed by marriage. 

' A terrible change, without any warning, came over our fiur pros- 
pect. My father, a man of wealth, was defrauded of many thoosandi 
otdoBatti and, homblatoaai,th«G\iu%B^>atfiKt&)iK>uJiBtadagaiiLst 
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him to whom I had giren my heart, that there was no altematire for 
him but flight, or the walls of a prison. I saw him in the night, in a 
low place, and there he swore to me, hj all that was sacred in our 
affection, that he was innocent of the crime, but felt that the circum- 
stances were such as rendered it impossible for him to prove it ; and be 
was about to bid farewell to me for erer. I little knew until that 
moment how much I loved. I could not let him ^o. I knew my 
father's temper, his unbending will, his strong belief m his ^uilt. It 
was an awful moment ; my reason seemed to have deserted me ; and, 
even against the remonstrances of him I loved, I resolved never to 
leave him. We were both young — ^too young to act with judgment. 
We were married, and fled in disguise together. We were utterly 
without means ; and, penniless, we threw ourselves upon the world. 

' I need not detail all I have passed through. We have lived ; we 
have suffered — suffered more than I can bear to think of now. At 
length we sought an asylum where you found us ; and there, where 
nothing could remind me of what had been, with my husband's love, 
I had almost, I thought, forgotten the world ; but it is now proved to 
me that I had not. My heart is yet alive to that which is refined and 
beautiful ; it pants for fellowship with kindred spirits, and that can 
never — ^never more be mine.* 

Mrs. McDougall ceased, apparently much exhausted. Lucy was so 
confounded by what she had heard, that she knew not what to say, nor 
how to administer comfort. She gazed, with silent pity, on the pale 
sufferer. She felt convinced that she had acted rashly, even wrong. 
She had probably brought her father in sorrow to the grave. She had 
violated a command of God, and she was then partaking the bitter 
fruit. But it was not for her to upbraid. The past could not be 
recalled ; the future, so far as earth was concerned, would now apparently 
soon be of little consequence. So she spake words of kindness to her, 
Rmoothed her throbbing temples with her soft hand, and prepared some 
nourishing draught to sustain her exhausted frame ; and did all those 
little things which woman knows so well how to do, either around the 
bed of sickness, or to ease the agony of the heart. 

As Lucy had promised, she retained in her own breast the secret 
which had been revealed to her. She was constant in her attendance 
whenever her duties at home would allow ; but, from day to day, she 
could perceive that the object of her care was growing more feeble. 
The husband was not an unconcerned witness of the declining strength 
of her who had thus followed him down into degradation. Lucy could 
cot tell whether he was innocent or guilty ; but her heart bled for 
him, as she saw his sad gaze fixed upon his suffering wife, while 
bending over her pillow, in vain attempting to administer consolation, 
and revive her dying hope. She could not, nor did she try to hear 
what arguments he used, and only once was their meaning conveyed 
to her, by the answer of the sufferer — 

* No, Eobert, never ; it will never be bright to me again in this 
world.' 

Soon after Charlea Lovell had taken up h\& tcm^xvri \^^^\v^ x^ 

12 a 



Ke> Ynk, Ibe Itererend Ur. Foilei wu appoiated bj his Boperionu 
tbe dtnUlr; tu tbs charge of s coogregaliaa ia a dbvt part of Uie at] 
— tint ia> a pflTt nliifh had beea pnshed from its ouukicte, vhtn ) 
poorer clssB of mhibiUuts itisided. it naa on tbe Dorth-eut put if 
(be cit)', where email frame buildings hull baeu erected, to acauniiiiaditi 
mechauics aQd kborera in ehip-jardi. Many of tbe iubabitailtt ■en 
of a decent clou, but minglei] mnongst Ihem were those of it looae uii 
ihaadoned character, ill, Fostec not only pienched tt> them in tix 
small ohurob which had been erected there ; he also »i«ited from hooit 
to home, talking to them as he fuuad oppurtunitj, and prsjinz «ill> 
lb« aiak aud dyiug; foi' death nan verf Wj ameug thoae ehildreo ol 
poicrty and Tica, 

About the middle of tbis Tegion itood ■ bnilding that bad, ia iU dij, 
been a lavorite resoit fur young mea from the ci^. It had a kins 
of respectability attached to it in its hwt days, beoausa Ihoie ulu 
were the flrat people htsitBled cot to visit it, being one of the ^Torite 
driiea from the loner part of the city. The old Belvidera may etei 
now briDj; back, by the mere mention of its name, retuiniicencca lo 
some, yel lingering la old ago, of scenes that they cauld wiih aigbt ni>l 
hate been. Its glory, however, bad now departed. The green Gddi 
aToand it had hoeu built upon, the knoll upon which it stood had buea 
ao far dug away aa to teuvo merely an unsightly jirarel bill, burely lim 
enough to contain the building ; and access could be had to it uuly DJ 
a loug fii^ht of rough steps rising from the level of the street belan. 
It was Elill kept as a sort of tavern, and, being within the boondi to 
which Mr. Foster was assignad, WUa uoc passod hj unnoticed fay tlial 
faith till natch man. 

Among its inmates lay a aick man, nearly advanced to middle age. 
He was evidently drawing near bis end, and was conscious of it. A 
' horror of ereat darkness had fallen upon him.' The shadow from the 
unaaen world was gathering around, and hia spirit trembled beneath 
its eold and cheerless pall. All that tbe mtniater of Christ could aaj 
to him appeared to give no comfort.' Tbe cross of Cbrial, that hope 
for the perishing, was held up before him without effect. He did not 
despise it. He apparently tried to get tbe hope which it was totd him 
it would impart; but some bidden power, some Sim about tbe mind, 
ahnt from hia view what was in itself bo omnipotent to save. Mr. 
Foster had spent much time with him by day and night, because he 
could not bear to leave him to the ministration of those who knew not 
how to deal with one, who, in tbe valley of the shadow of death, had 
no staff nor guiding star. 

Chatlfs Lovell had oflen accompanied his friend, Mr. Foster, at 
times when business did not demand his attention, in visits among tbe 
sick and suflering, and greatly strengthened the bands of the young 
minister in his arduous work. And as Mr. Foster bad great confidence 
in his skill around a sick bed, or in dealing with the impenitent, he 
concluded lo take him on a visit to tbe poor anfferer at the old 
Beltidcre. Charles hesitated not to go, and, finding that no suitable 
person was at band to spead ttie uvgU uvUi tha sick and dying man. 
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resolved to stay by his side. While he w^ awalce, Ohaiies made every 
effort to get an anderstanding of his mental trouble. For his body 
there was little to be done — its energies were gone, and decay was 
marked npon it ; but his mind was clear, and, like a criminal about to 
meet his doom, he looked about in restless agony, to find, perchance, 
some opening for escape. During some of the hours of the night, the 
sick man slept ; but still his mind exhibited its restless state. At times 
he would utter incoherent sentences, the meaning only so far intelli- 
ffible, that an idea could be caught now and then ; and, once or twice, 
be spoke audibly a name that was in part familiar to the ear of Charles. 
He oeliered there was some burden resting on his conscience, and he 
resolved to do his duty by the dying one, and show him how alone he 
could have peace. Aa soon, therefore, as he awoke from sleep at the 
breaking of the day, Charles approached him with all kindness in his 
manner and look, and told him what he thought, and asked him why 
he had called upon a certain name. With a wild look, the eyes of the 
sick man were fastened on him. 

* Did I ? did I } Did you hear me speak that name ? Oh ! if that 
— ^but — ' And then he closed his lids, and clasped his hands, and 
rolled from side to side as far as his weak frame could move. Again 
Charles urged, by all the motives which a present eternity held up 
before him, to do his duty ; and if there was a wrong he could undo, 
to lose no time, but free his spirit from the burden before it was too late. 
Once more he settled into rest, and fixed a long, piercing look on Charles. 

< I believe you are right. I will — I must do it. The injured man 
may be dead, but his name must be cleared. ! I must, I must.' 
And Charles wiped away the big drops from his emaciated forehead, 
which had Iteen forced out by the suffering spirit. 

* Do you know Abijah Field ? * 

* I do not.' 

* He lives in street, No. 90. Quick, and bring him here. Tell 

him, if he hesitates to come, that is on his dyin^ bed. Tell him 

I can give him information of great consequence to him, and his. Go, 
be quick!' 

Charles lost no time. He easily found the place. Mr. Field was 
an old man. And surrounded with every token of wealth. And when 
he heard that he was thus sent for, and to such a place, at first seemed 
reluctant to go ; but, when Charles told him all he had heard, and what 
he believed, he at length consented. 

*Toung gentleman, if you will accompany me, I will go;' and 
instantly ordered his ctfrriage. 

Charles was too much interested not to be willing to do as the old 
gentleman requested; and soon they were both ascending the long 
tottering steps of the old Belvidere. 

It was a pitiable sight to behold the expression of mental agony as 
the sick man cast his eyes on the tall, feeble frame of him who had 
once been his benefactor. 

* Sin— sin — wickedness — a life of dissipation, has brought me here, 
Nr. Field, Oh dear 1* 




Chartc* Bdminutered a litUa bmidj Uld 
mEiliciae now prescribed. 

' ULi, lir, I am djiag, snd 1 cannol go before mj God till I US ]N 
all. Hobert VinceaC iiaa an inooceDt nun. God foigira mel 1 
plottud bia rata — I ilecebed fou. But be U inavnot. He ii probiU; 
dead ; but I ask fou to bear wiuieu la the world that Babi,il ViscHil 
was iDooceat, aiid 1 caii this joong man to Hitaesa what 1 uj. lot 
beliexed en, Mt. Field, and jan kept nM iii jour employ ; snd all tin 
drcumataocej were againjt Aim who was to be jour eon. I gol llu 
money, bnt I loit what I wautei] more. So toattec now — beta I to, 
djriDg in ^ttrtj, in thame, iu despair. Oh, God, ba>e metcj ! ' 

Mr. Field tank down upon the cbsii wMch Cliadw bad placed aeu 
the bed for bis use, and eorered bia face, aod froaneJ aloud, ami leemed 
paralreed with t^e tidings bia own eaia h^ listened to. At leogtL 
Charles lentured to aaj to him — 

■ If what this sick man baa juat told jon, sir, inToIres the nhuacui 
of an incuceat man, whether be be liiing or dead, ongbt not tiia Usii- 
mony to be at once taken dawn by competent authority ? ' 

Tha old gentleman immadiately acoiised biniwlf. 

' By all means ; and thanks to you, young man, for menliuning it.' 

' Shall I go for a notary, eir ? ' 

' Or beud for oue. I Ebould ^fer to haia you remain with me at 
present.' 

The proper oScer was soon nt hand, and a foU and Dieac stltement 
made, As booq as it was cloaed, CliarleB reqaCBled a priiate inlerview 
with Mr. Field, It was readily granted ; and in ono hour frusi the 
tiiau be parLed from tLe old gcatlenian, now lUuSt deeply interested is 
the obji^vt of bis juuriiey, Charles bad Cuken leave of Frank, and wil 
on bis way to Melton. 

At the close of one of those days that Lnej had *p«Dt almost 
entirely by the bedside of Mrs. McDangall, there was a sligbt tap at 
tbe door, and Lncy at onee answered the aummoDB. Putting op both 
hands, she eiclaimed as she opened it, sltliough in a low Toioe — 

'CharleaLoveU!- 

He smiled as he took her hand, but his ec 



. , . ..Ji last but 

All this was spoken in a low tone of voice, so as not possibly to be 
overheard in the sick room, Lucy then entered, and informed Hn. 
SlcDougall that Mr. Lotell had come, and wished a private interview 
witb her. She looked very siguificanil^ aS.\.ua^ — 
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'T<m hafo been tnie ? ' 

* I haTe, dear ; not a word has erer escaped my lips/ 

* Let Mr. Loyell come in, by all means.' 

Charles was mnch a£fected b]f the change that had taken place. He 
addressed her in the most soothing manner — 
*■ Ton haTC confidence in me, Mrs. McDougall ? ' 
' I have the utmost.' 

* The most urgent reasons require me to be plain, and to ask you at 
once to tell me whether you have not assumed a feigned name. I beg 
of ^ou to tell me if it be so. Circumstances which have transpired 
during our acquaintance lead me to think so ; and it will be of the 
greatest consequence to you and yours if my surmises are correct. 
Gire me your true name, and that of your husband.' 

She took his hand and drew him close to her, and whispered. 

Charles immediately exclaimed — 

*6od be praised! your day of darkness is passed. Oh, Lucy!' 
And Charles, strongly excited, left the room, and gave vent to his 
feelings. Lucy followed him immediately. 

* Tell me, Charles, is it true } Is her husband innocent ? ' 

* He is innocent, and a deeply-injured man. But try to cheer up 
his poor wife, for wealth and happiness are yet before them. IVy to 
rouse her spirits ; tell her that her father lives, and is in an agony to 
know whether my surmises are correct, and his children living.' 

The interview with McBougall, or Eobert Vincent, as he must now 
be called, was deeply interesting. Charles met him a short distance 
from his house, and there detailed the scene which had passed at the 
Belvidere, and the interview he had with old Mr. Field. Overcome 
with the sudden transition from disgrace and degradation to favor and 
a good name, he sat down on the ground, and gave vent to feelings 
that had long been suppressed by the energy required to support himself, 
and those entrusted to him ; and then he arose and grasped the hand 
of Lovell — 

' Dead be my heart to everything that can give consolation when I 
forget your generous kindness. God's blessing rest upon you to your 
last hour in Ufe. And now I must see my poor Agnes. 

It were but a vain attempt to paint the scene around that bed, when, 
with his disguise thrown off, he leaned his head upon the pillow, and 
received the tender embrace of her who had loved him but too fondly. 

* Agnes, my dear one. Oh, cheer up, cheer up ; the bright day has 
come!' 

' And my dear father lives ! and will come, if for nothing more, to 
let me see his dear face, and hear his words of forgiveness before I die. 
But must you leave me, Eobert ? ' 

' Only for a few days. Mr. Lovell can tell you I must go. I must 
see your father, and assure him of all this. All he knows at present is 
that Mr. Lovell, from circumstances trifling in themselves, had strongly 
believed that you were his child, and I his late clerk. 

* Well, go at once, my dear. Hasten all you can, for my time is 
Bhort.' 
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tigesy of «n open, frank, and generous spirit, and, above all, that little- 
which too often attends the inheritance of wealth. 



Bat, although Charles took delight in the company of this new fHend, 
it waa really no pleasure to visit Ad^aide, with the consciousness that 
every ciionmstanee was conspiring against his heart's desire. 

One ereninr, however, some weeks after he had been in the city, he 
received a pcmte note from Miss Lawrence, inviting him to a party at 
her home ; and he felt, under such circumstances, compelled to go. It 
waa quite a gay assemblage, and composed of a more polished class 
than Charles had ever found himself among before. Adelaide was 
very pleasant, but he fancied she entered too heartily into the engage- 
ments of the evening, and was too ready to accept the offers of those 
who presented themselves for partners. JLove is keen-eyed, a little too 
keen sometimes, and our Charlie, much as we admire him, was, to all 
intents and purposes, human nature ; he had a good deal of it about 
him. He could dance, to be sure, a little; but he was very conscious 
that he would have made but a poor figure among those who had been 
trained to it, and who moved with poetic beauty through the splendid 
rooms. He, therefore, had declined to dance ; but ^hen the time for 
music had arrived, and the singers were hunted up, Adelaide whispered 
to young Lawrence^ * that Mr. Lovell was a delightful singer/ Ciiarles 
saw the act ; and, as his friend came up to him, and with much polite- 
nees of manner requested him to favor the company with a song, 
Charles replied — he did it, however, with a pleasant manner — 

' That he really did not feel like it ; and begged, as a particular 
favor, that he might be excused.' 

But in a moment Adelaide came up to him. She did, indeed, look 
beautiful ; she was richly dressed ; and he thought he had never seen 
her look so lovely before, nor move with more grace ; and a most 
winning smile was upon her lip. 

* Did you realise that you were refusing a lady's request, whe^ you 
declined favoring us with a song ? ' 

Charles was just then so troubled with a palpitation of the heart, 
that it was with great difficulty he replied — 

* I presumed that Mr. Lawrence was prompted to do me the honor 
he did.' 

Adelaide noticed that he was very pale, and she thought his voice 
trembled ; but, attributing it all to his native modesty, she playiuUy 
rejoined — 

* But you surely did not imagine that you were refusing the request 
of a friend ? Bo you know that I always expect my friends to comply 
with my demands r ' 

* I should have felt myself guilty of presumption had I classed my- 
self among Euch favored ones.' 

Perhaps Charles tried to smile, as, bowing to her, he made this repl^. 
But if he did, it was a failure ; and the fair girl before him only saw his 
lip curl with an ironical expression upon it that came like a bolt to her 
heart. She colored deeply, apologised for the liberty she had taken, and, 
retiring amid the circles in the other room, he saw her no more. 
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knew all, jou' J pit]' me. But it's no u^e : I see clear enough there ii u 
tope for me in that quarter. She has been " ^polce for " ; otherhMtt, 
at least, is engaged; and tbat'e enough for me.' 

' Pethapi JOU misjudge ; my opinion has been that jou wete quite ■ 

" . well. I know stie treats oneooenlT. franklv: theii. ^ „ 
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ahont. Did you ever see him ? ' 

> I once was introduced to a gentleman of that name, and betans 
qaite intimate with him ; but it wag before my acquaiatance nitb Mm | 
YincrnL Si waa a fine fellow, iadeed—a noble-Riiadcd, aenaible maa.' 

' Well, perhaps it'a the aaDte. Heigh bo I WelL so we go ; theie 
ii DO getting all we wanlj at any rate. But I haien't told you that [ 
am getting ready for Europe ? ' 

' No. indeed ' ' 

■ Yea ; my father hn? been anuioog, for some tim?. to have me go off 
and see the world a little, and now I mean to clear aa aoon as 1 eiM. 
But I am coming to aee you in a day or two, and hare a good long talk.' 

Tbie was the last, then, that Charles concluded he should erer see of 
her who had been «o long the idol of his aSections. He could not 
blame himself tor the past ; he had endeaTored to curb his feelinga by 
tbe effort of hia own reason, hut reason had always failed to snppiai 
the passion, altbongh it had prerented bim from openly declaring it- 
He loTed her still hopelessly now, indeed ; but he could no more luiTa 
her image from hia heart, than keep hia mind from thinking. 

His agency had come to ita close ; the mon^ he had receired WU 
faithFullr appropriated, and the good frieada of Deacon Sice wer« fally 
refunded what they bad advanced, and Frank was enabled to make ■ 
much better dividend to hia creditota than he at first anticipated. Ha 
had. also, become strongly attached to Charles. His kind and uoac- 
suming mannera, with bis prompt and diligent habits, bad won his 
reapect and affection; and when Charles was preparing to leare, hs 
could not refrain from again urging his former plea, to become bis 
partner when be should commence business anew. But Charles eonld 
Dot be persuaded, and, after listening to his arguiuentB, he replied — 
' I tnank joo, Frao^ mostbeaitil^, tor jaac friendly feelingi ; and 
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I assure jou, that with no one would I so readily connect mjself as 
with you, fur I can testify to your nohle conduct under all your trials. 
I can also assure you, that I see much in the business here that is yery 
desirable. I find a generous, liberal spirit among the merchants — a 
disposition to assist the young and feeble, There is a manifestation of 
confidence in each other that is most grateful to the feelings, and less, 
much less of that littleness in bargaining which I had once supposed ; 
and I do not at all wonder that you are charmed with it. But my 
tastes are still unchanged ; the country has my heart ; its employments 
are more cons^enial to my feelings ; its labors are not irksome to me, I 
like them. You have my most hearty wishes for your success ; but, as 
I feel, Frank, nothing but a sense of duty could keep me shut up, all 
my best and most joyous days, within jour brick walls.' 

* And, Charlie, you have my most smcere desire that your life may 
be as pleasant as your true heart and refined taste merit. I hope yet 
to spend many happy days with you at your country home, for I know 
it will be a spot hallowed by all that is noble and good.' 

The happy day at length came when Charles was to bid adieu to the 
city. It was but a day or two after the return of Mr. Field and young 
Vincent from the gloomy scenes at Melton, and Cbarles could not 
return without calling upon them. Great, indeed, was the change in 
the circumstances of him whom he had known as the fisherman of 
Oyster Island. But the blow he had received was just beginning to 
manifest its severity. He was now surrounded by every luxury ; he 
walked amid all the elegance that money could procure ; he was treated 
with the most tender care by his father-in-law ; his independence for 
life was secured, Mr. Field having made an immediate settlement upon 
Mm. But, alas ! of what avail was it all to a broken heart ! His 
Agnes was ever before him. Her gentleness, through all her bitter 
simering — her patient trust in his integrity — her sad departure just as 
their fortunes cuanged— all came over him with a power that was too 
much for a mind already overcharged with the burden of past years ; 
and Charles saw too plainly, in his blank and sorrow-stricken look, 
that the present had no happiness for him. He was lying on a sofa 
when Charles entered, from which he quickly arose to greet him. 
Bat he seemed oppressed with weakness, and his hand was cold and 
clammy. 

* Oh, how elad I am to see you ! How kind in you to come ! Sit 
down by me here, and let us talk together. When do you go home V 

* This very day.* 

He heaved a deep sigh. 

* How I wish I could go with you ! And yet, how could I bear to be 
there ! There is no place in this world for me now — no more rest.' 

* Tou have been much excited ; it is not strange that you should feel 
so now. It. will take time to recover from such a blow.' 

' Time will never do it — the cup of misery has been too bitter. But, 
'* His will be done." I have, however, one more request to make of 
yoo. You will remember asking me one day about my connexions ; 
and I was prevented from replying by the intrusion of a third person. 
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My onlj near reUtivt ii a sister ; and for mhma I feel dseply hddMi 
1 can learn nothing about her from our aunt, to wkoat I hate mt li 
inquire. It seems that some misanderftandiig took pilot 
them, and my sister left her house — * 

Oharles int rrupted him-— 

* Oire me her name.' 

' Adelaide ; she 




< A niece of Captain Halliday ? ' ^ ' 

' The same. Do you know anything of her ? ' 

' I do ; and you can set your mind at ease. She is in fha haStj rf 
Mr. Shawn, a ^ntleman of fortune, a kind and BoUe hoartad a^ 
and is treated with every consideration.' 

Young Vincent looked at Gharlee a moment with the 
astonishment depicted on his countenance, and threw 
upon his seat, while his eyes filled with tears. 

'Ah ! how merdfol is God ! Strange, strange, are tba 
of human life ! ' 

A few moments he was silent, and then he said^ ' I want to Me hv; 
and yet I am not able to ffo, imd I am not eyen oeapeAent to ptt t 
letter. Oh, my dear Lovdl ! what poor creatures we are wImb tib 
hand of God is hud npon us I I haye not the strength of a ehiUL' 

' Can I do anything for you } * 

* Ob, you have done so much already, that I eumot bear^ ta hwiei 
you further. I was going to ask yon, when you came int jut ta ]mb 
an advertisement for me to put in the paper. Bat there ia ■» Miusssilf 
for that now. Strange enough, you have been enabled to relioife mjr 
anxiety. But where does this gentleman, this Mr. Shawn, live ? ' 

' About twenty-five miles from here, (m the banks of the North 
River } ' 

* It is out of your way, then ? * 

* Would you wish me to see her ? ' 

*■ It would be a great comfort to me.' 

' I am on my way now to Melton. I shall be oooiq»ied a day or tvo 
after my return home ; and then, if you wish, will go there. Woald 
yon wish me to bring her here ? ' 

' I will not ask you to do that. Bat if yon oonld go to her, and tell 
her what has happened, and let her know that my character is redeemed 
from infamy, and that I have abundance to supply all her wanta for 
the future, and— tell her dl yon know — ^it would be^ indeed, a great 
faror to me.' 

* I will certainly do it' 

' Tou are very good. And now, before yon go, Mr. Fidd wants 
much to see you ; he has been very anxious to do so.' 

Charles had made the promise to see Adelaide, but it was rather the 
consequence of his readiness to oblige, than from any choice of his 
will or judgment. He truly felt that the time had come when he most 
BO longer indulge those fond and pleasing hopes which had so loag 
iMen master of his heart. And to see ag:ain one whom he still loved 
90 tenderlj, when he felt aaanxed. \^cx« cox^'^ \m ti!^ \«iusr& «1 ^Section, 
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onlyaddinff to his nnbappiness. Bat he had promised to go, 
aod be was resoTred to perform the duty, eost him what it might. 

In a few moments he was relieved from the tamalt of oontendiag 
thoughts by a request from Mr. Field, to whom notice bad been given 
of Mr. LoTell being there, * that he would be rery happy to see him 
in his own room.' 

The old gentleman was sitting with his grandchild on his knee. The 
little fellow quickly flew towards Charles, and caught him by the hand. 

* Ah, Mr. LoYeli, Mr. Lovell ! ' said Mr. Field, rising to meet him. 
* The boy knows you, and I hope will never forget you. No, Abijah, 
you must never forget this kind friend,' he said, taking Charles by the 
hand, and grasping it cordially. * He has been the friend in need, 
the friend of your poor father and mother when they were outcasts 
from the world.' The old man's tears flowed freely, and he spoke with 
difficulty. * Love him, my boy, love him always ; and, when you grow 
to be a man, pity the poor and the outcast. Come, my dear young 
friend, and sit down by me. I want to talk with you.' 

Charles took his seat, with the boy still clinging to his hand. 

* There is no need, Mr. Lovell, to go over the past; but deeds 
of friendship like yours must not be forgotten, and ought not to go 
unrewarded. I know money cannot repay you, yet it will be some 
relief to my mind to do something for yoa.' 

He arose before Charles could reply, and, opening a small drawer in 
his dedL, took out a paper. 

' Here, my dear sir, is a check for a sum that 4ill give you a good 
start in life. And if at any time you may need a friend, remember 
that while Abijah Field lives, he will ever stand ready to meet your 
demand. Take it, and may God's best blessing attend you ! ' 

Charles was at a loss what to do. He took the little paper, but it 
was only for the moment. He felt the blood mantling his cheek, and 
a strange consciousness of doing that which his heart did not approve 
at once came over him. 

* Mr. Field, I thank you most heartily for your generous intentions, 
and I can sympathise with your feelings. But I hope you will not 
think me unnecessarily particular if I respectfully decline your gifU 
I am neither poor, nor am I above the desire for money, honestly and 
honorably obtained. But this would be too much like taking advantaj^e 
of your feelings wrought up by recent trials. All 1 have done, sir, 
was only what we are all bound to do for each other. I have not 
injured myself ; and I have enjoyed untold comfort in the late develo|K 
ment of Divine Providence. I have not acted from selfish motives ; 
and I want still to retain the consciousness of having done a kind act 
for its own sake.' 

And, in the most respectful manner, he handed it back to the donor. 
The old gentleman saw that he was in earnest, and, when Charles held 
out his hand, he took the check back without objeeting. 

'I dare not, indeed, urge it upon you, if so you feeC May you ever 
retain such noble feelings ! But here is something yoa must take as a 
memento of her who is now no more. I puri^Msea it for her, a few 
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^oa to distraction, and nothing but delicacy prevents him from declar- 
ing himself', while you are here as a visitor.' 

* Dear Julia, you forget, you know, that you and I never jest about 
such things/ Adelaide knew of no better way to turn aside the direct 
revelation, to her, of such unpleasant tidings. ' Do not let us break 
what we have considered a rule of propriety. I know you do it to 
make me smile, but I had rather be amused bv some less serious subject.' 

* You are right, Addie dear. I know we nave made that rule ; but, 
although I ought not to have said what I did, yet truly I was not in 
jest. The expression escaped me thoughtlessly, and, since I have told 
you, I must assure you they are words of truth. No, dear, I will 
never trifle about such matters. But, let it pass. Come, cheer up, 
and just tell me frankly what troubles you.' 

And Adelaide repeated to her, as well as she could, the occurrence 
of the eyening that had so severely tried her, adding, as she closed — 

'Oh, you cannot think, dear Julia^ how very — very strange it was; 
60 very dififerent from what I had a right to expect--6o totally unlike 
himself ; and I have been trying to think what I may have said or 
done. He has, I know, very sensitive feelings, and I know I would 
not designedly have injured them.' 

Julia had taken a seat beside her on a bench that was at hand, and 
looked up at her with affectionate interest all the while she was speaking, 

* You surprise me very much, Addie, and I cannot but think that 
you must be under some delusion yourself. He certainly is most gen- 
tlemanly in his bearing, and, I should judge, of a most amiable dispo- 
sition. Willie says he is the best 'fellow he ever knew. If it was not, 
Addie, that he is engaged, I should say he was in love, and that this 
was merely a freak of that tormenting power, for it is said to worry 
folks almost out of their senses sometimes. But there ! love again. 
Well, I expect we had better get upon some other topic, very different 
from that which leads us into the danger of breaking through our 
good rules.' 

And, in her lively way, with the sincere desire of diverting the mind 
of her friend, she recurred to other and pleasanter scenes of the evening; 
and very soon, as though all the world was at peace with them, and 
they with it, tbev retired to enjoy that rest which is generally, by the 
young and guileless, so easily obtained. 

To Adelaide, however, it was no night of rest. The revelation whicU 
her friend had made of the feelings of her brother was not by any 
means agreeable. She. had no love to return for his; she liked hia 
easy manners, his gentle attentions, his light and agreeable conversa- 
tion, and she had great confidence in his pure morals, and the kind 
qualities of his heart. But none of these commanded the reverence of 
her heart. She could not look up to him, nor lean upon him, with 
that confidence which she felt alone could, satisfy the full expectation of 
her heart. She had never thought of him as a lover, and never could ; 
and the idea that she had inspired him with emotions towards her 
which she could not reciprocate, was most painful to her sensitive 
mind. Again and again did she regret having made this unfortonata 



visit. And what eoarao inu3t aha pnrano? Julia had made Iniomito 
ber, aUhougii nitbout thiiikiRg, tiia feelings of her brother; ukI It 
would not do Tor her non to rEceire his attentioDB, with the knoili^ 
8he poseeseed. It vucld be an nopIeasEint tsek ; but ber dulf tu 
deer, and the resolved, at the earlieet oppoituultj, to let tin 
teatiments be known. 

But Julia hod revealed Bnot!i«r fact nhieh she coizld not unsilj 
di*pi>se of. She dnted not namo it to herself — she could nol touoo 
about it — eho could not throw it off. It pre-^sed beneath its burdei lU 
her hopes [ it took away from earth its beauty, and from hoi ftilors ill 
interest. Her tears flowed freely, but weniing gavo no relief i ud 
whan ibe ilept, and woke again, the same sail load was there. 

Garaliue Shawn waa too joang to ba made a conSdiat ; but ihs n 
strongly attached to Adelaide, aod, when ehe noticed the changa in be 
appGBianco, aha clung around her, making constant in^ulriea utoibi 
cause. At length she Esid — 

' Hns any one been unkind to you f ' 

' No one, my dear.' 

' Then I mean to write to my papa to send For na honiB, for I tuiw 
jou are not happy here. And I am tired of ranninj: round these dull 
itieeta ; and we will ride the pony, and play with Koreri.andgo arA 
in tha woods and hi?ar the birds. I heard them this momLiig, ind I 
know tbey must have come in oui woods, now the weather ia so mild.' 

' Bat I am afraid, dear, yon want to go on my account. I would 
not he so eelfisb a» to take yon away from so much pleasant companj.' 

■ (Jh, well, I know it ia pleasant, but one has to he so tied up here. 1 
It ia juat the aanie thing over tuo, day after diiy. It is nil fine people, I 
and line dresses, and fine furniture ; and it ia company to dinner, noil I 
it ia company in Hie evening, and I am just tired out with seeinj 1 
people, and answering their qnejtions ahont tho conntiT, and how na 
get along there throngh the dreary wintera, jnat aa tf we had any drwr; | 
winters, or summers, or anything else. Thay don't know anything abDut I 
the oonntry, do thej, when they aak ench queatiDUS ? ' I 

' They are not accustomad to it aa you and I are, dear ; wa ire novet 
lonesome there. And if you truly desire, Carrie dear, to retsn, I am 

'Then I will write to paga this very day.' 

Adelaide bade adlen tc the eity with very different feelings from ttose 
which animated her when she came apon the visit. It had been a 
levere trial to ber to make known to her friend Julia the tius 
sentimenla of her heart towards ber brother. But it was done in such 
a proper manner, that it neither injured their afieetiou foe each other, 
nor lost for Adelaide the respect and kindnees of any member of the 
family. They parted, oa all had met, ia the most pleasant maimer, 

Adelaide was not one who took delight in nourishing lier giief. She 
would net cast away idl the enjoyments of life because aoma tkinga 
were oantrary l» her will ; and she felt loo sincerely desirous of 
(toJtiVating' a spirit of aubmieabu to tha will of her Heavenly Father, to 
sUuir her ilieap)>oiatm«nts, Uutift^ei ^'i^, ^n a«aiA «i ^oiAmIw bi wnat 
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of comfort was still meted out to her. She could not forget the past, 
although she would not permit its reminiscences to hinder the cheerfnl 
discharge of present duty. 

A few weeks after her return, as she was one day engaged in the 
lilMrarj with her friend Caroline, a serTant entered, and said that her 
presence was requested in the parlor. 

She waited not to inquire who was there ; nor did she even cast a 
glance at the mirror to see how she looked ; but, with a light step, passed 
down the broad stair- way, and though the hall, and at once into the 
room designated. A gentleman arose to meet her. She paused a 
moment ; and then, with her pleasant smile, frankly held out her 
hand. 

* Mr. Lovell ! you are a very unexpected visitor.' 

* It is very unexpected to me, or it was so but a few days since.' 
Charles saw that a deep blush had suffused her beautiful face, and, 

wishing to relieve her from the embarrassment of supposing he had any 
business of his own, immediately added — * I have come at the request 
of one with whom you are well acquainted, and should not have taken 
the liberty on my own account. I come at the request of your long- 
lost brother.' » 
She looked at him a moment, as though hardly comprehending what 
he said. 

* What do you say ? my brother! Oh ! what do you know of him ? 
Is he yet alive?' 

* fie is ; and I must say at once, that the stain which has been upon 
his character is completely removed.' 

She sank upon the chair beside her, and gave full vent to her feelings ? 
while Charles could only sit in silence, and bear, as he best could, the 
deepest excitement which the heart of man is susceptible of — that of 
beholding the object of his adoration bathed in tears. So soon as she 
could command her feelings, with all the pathos of the most tender 
interest, she addressed him — 

*• Tell me all you know about him ; do tell me.' 

And Charles told her all that he knew ; commencing with their first 
acquaintance, in his state of degradation, and detailing, as far as was 
necessary, the whole history. 

She took not her eye from him, nor lost a word that fell from his lips 
— admiring, most of all, the slight notice he took of all that he himself 
had done in the eventful t^ale. And when he ceased, her eye still rested 
on his manly countenance beaming with the interest which the recitsd 
had rekindled in his breast. 

* And you have been the friend of my poor suffering brother ! have 
stood by him when forsaken by all others ! ' 

She could say no more ; but^ stretching forth her hand, Charles gently 
clasped it. 

* What can I ever do to repay this deed of love i * 

* I have already, my dear Miss Vincent, been richly repaid in the 
happy development that has raised one dear to you from degradation 
to honorable statidb. And believe me, for I speak ia all the soberness 
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Lieatenant Montague recurred to their past acquaintance and old 
friends — 

* How is the old Colonel, and that charming daughter of his ? and 
ray friend Jamieson? and that old lady — let roe rememher — Aunt 
Casey, how is she ? I have often thought of you, LotcII. How snugly 
you were living there, in that old house among the trees ! What fine 
times you and I and Jamieson used to hare there of an evening, on 
that little piazza, where everything was so heautiful and stilt, the 
moon shining on the distant water, and down through the trees ahout 
us. Believe me, there is no spot, among all I have visited, that is 
associated with such agreeable thoughts.' 

Charles replied to all his questions, and added as he closed — 

* We did, indeed, spend many pleasant evenings together, and I hope 
I may have the same pleasure again. We change but slowly in the 
country ; you would probably notice but few alterations.' 

* Is the old stone house there yet ? I have often wondered whether 
you would keep to the views which Jamieson and I used to laugh at 
you about so. You remember how you talked about tnaking that the 
nucleus to a good substantial dwelling.' 

< I am of the same mind still, and am now preparing to carry out my 
plan.' 

* Then you have not made a permanent change of your business } ' 
Adelaide asked this question ; and Charles thought her countenance 
evinced deep interest, but whether for or agamst the change, he 
knew not. 

* Oh, by no means. I have been in the city attending to some busi- 
ness for others ; and I retui-n to my old employment with greater zest 
than ever.' 

Charles could not tell how his answer had affected Adelaide. Her 
countenance still retained a serious cast ; she said nothing, and left the 
gentlemen to carry on the conversation. The Lieutenant now arose, 
and bowin? to Adelaide — 

* I should like to see Mr. Lovell for a short time, and may we be 
excused, if we leave you for a walk in the garden ?' 

* Oh, by all means ; only don't stay too long.' 

* What a sad and changeful world this is ! ' began Lieutenant 
Montague, as soon as they were by themselves. ' There is ever some 
thorn springing up in our path, or some ominous cloud rising upon our 
horizon, to annoy or fill us with apprehension.' 

' I should not have imagined, m>m the agreeable circumstances in 
which I met you but a few moments since, that there could possibly be 
either a thorn in vour path, or a cloud in your sky.' 

' Well, I don't know why it is, but I am always cheerful when Addie 
is by me. There seems to be such sunshine about her, that one par- 
takes of its bright influence, and almost necessarily falls in with her 
happy state of feeling. I was very sad, though, on my journey thither. 
I had been to see my sister, and found things in such a sad state there, 
that I was tempted to wish I had no relatives. I thought, of course, 
that I must come and see Addie :. but all the way here, I have been 
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1 fuur, would only he the greater suffenr by any such step. It would 
greatly onriute her husband ; and, if left in his power, I dread to (hink 
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' 1 can, and wilL I must do it, if it cost my life.' 
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control oTer her ; and the property could be kept from bein^ squan- 
dered, and, no doubt, a provision settled upon her.' 

* I care not for that, I can support her myself ; but it would be a 
resource in case of my death.' 

Immediately their plans were digested ; and then on other subjects 
they conversed awhile, as they walked arm in arm. . What these were, 
need not be told just now ; but both came in, apparently with lighter 
hearts. 

Late hours were kept at Mr. Shawn's that night. And yet, Charles ' 
was up by the breaking of the day, for ho had asked Miss 
Adelaide if she would not like to take another ride behind the horse 
she had once admired so much. And she had said, * She would like 
to very much ; it would bring back old times.' She seemed much 
confused, however, as she said it ; but when the morning came, s^e 
had not . forgotten the engagement, and was in readiness as soon as 
Charles. 

Just at the hour of six, the servant of Mr. Shawn drove up the 
plain, but neat and comfortable establishment which Charles had 
provided for himself. There was nothing showy about it but Pomp 
himself, and he seemed to be in high glee. And, as his master stepped 
towards the gate^ with that lovely burden again leaning on his arm. 
Pomp began to toss his head, and manifested signs of great restlessness. 

* Ob, how he has grown 1 ' said Adelaide, as she was assisted to 
mount her seat ; * but handsomer than ever.' 

It was a morning to make the heart that had no oppressive burden to 
leap for joy. Just cool enough to require a slight over-garment, but 
wita all that brightness in the sky, and that mellow tint on the 
horizon, and that music in the woods and fields, which mark the days, 
the pleasant days of spring at the early dawn. 

It was not far they rode ere they reached a little copse of trees, 
standing at intervals from each other, and sufficiently distant to permit 
>a carrif^ge to driv,e between ; and, attracted by the beauty of the spot, 
Charles reined Pomp from the road, and drove some little distance into . 
it. It was vocal wit^ those little songsters, who, silent eo many months, 
and skulking in hiding-places from the storms of winter, now seemed 
to ^o mad with joy. . Far off the blue tops of the highlands shot np . 
their heavy masses against the amber sky, and the lovely Hudson 
sparkled through the branches which surrounded thenL The sun, too, 
was just lifting his bright disc above the eastern hills, and gilding the 
summit ridge of the long line of the palisades. Whether it was to 
behold the pleasant view, that Charles drove in there and ordered Pomp 
to stop, is not worth while to inquire. But there Pomp stands, tossing his 
head, and pawing among the leaves. And Charles has dropped the reins, 
aiKl holds instead alittlp plump, white hand, that makes no effort to be 
relMsed. And oh, rash youth I he has raised it to his lips, and there 
he holds it, while its lovely owner has hidden her sweet face, and leans 
it upon his breast. 

Sing away„ you little warblers ! 8ing the happy onion of two 
loTing hearts. No eye but yours, and His who made you, looks upon 
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was also delighted to hear that she had united her fortuiies to Charles 
LoYell. 

* Joy, joy to you, my dear girl I* stooping to give her a fatherly kiss. 
* You have chosen a man after my own heart ; and when Carrie gets 
old enough, I hope she may do as well. He is a man with au 
intelligent mind, and a warm and pure heart, if I am a judge. He 
will make his way in the world, and I am sure he loves you.' 

Caroline, as soon as she heard the news, knew not whether to laugh 
or to cry. She did both at times. * She was so glad,' she said, * and so 
sorry too ; for now her dear Miss Adelaide would be going away/ 

When Charles was about to depart, she ran up to him, and 
whispered — 

* Have you got a brother ? ' 

* I have.' 

* Is he just like you ? * 

* Not exactly. I hope he will be a much better man.' 
She then ran, and whispered to Adelaide — 

* He's got a brother, and I jpean to have him, see if I don't ; and 
then won't it be nice ? ' 

Adelaide laughed heartily at her childish notion, kissing her at the 
same time, saying — 

* We will always be good friends, dear, wherever we are.* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



It was a warm and pleasant night in the month of April, and a 
boat containing six young men was moving rapidly along, impelled by 
the strong arm of two steady rowers. She was coming from the cove 
that sets in around Eoder's Point, and nearly opposite the large house 
erected on the summit of that strip of land. 

* Gentlv boys, gently now ; make as little noise as possible. A little 
more to the west, Charlie ; let her go to the shoreeasy, boys.' 

*' What o'clock is it, Slocum ? ' 

* I guess it is about the hour he appointed. Yet it wants five minutes 
to twelve.* 

* Then we are here just in time. Now, Slocum, strike your light.* 
The little lantern was scarcely elevated, before a light was seen in one 

of the upper windows of the house. 

< He sees us ; that will do ; put out the light ; and do you, Charlie, 
lead the way. I almost wish we had a pistol or two, in case of need.' 

' Pshaw, Slocum,* said a stout fellow, as he jumped ashore ; * a fiddle- 
stick for pistols ; we should be as likely to shoot one another, as to shoot 
them. Let me but set a grip of them ! that's all I ask.' 

The little party, naving well secured the boat, moved in single file 
behind Lovell, who had arranged matters with young Montague, and 
knew where to lead them. 

The Lieutenant having made an excuse for spending the night at the 
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the open air, and breathed freely. But a cry of * Thieves ! thieves ! * 
from a female w)ice, told him that they were diseovered. He called 
loudly to Lovell, who, true to his trust, rushed with his companioRs 
towards him ; and, at that moment, his arms were seized hold of by 
several of the aroused inebriates, who, at the alarm, had Toshed from 
the house. 

* Here, Level), take my sister, and hasten to a placeof safety with her.' 
Charles caught the once lovely girl in his arms, while two of his com- 
rades walked o«side him, to protect her from violence ; and, freed from 
his burden, the young officer by a violent effort dashed his assailants 
from him, and laid them prostrate on the earth. 




Montague knew, by the voice, that it was Vanderbose who was thus 
letting out his feelings, irritated, no doubt, more by the fall he had 
received, than by the loss of her he called ' that woman.' 

* Mr. Van8erbose, you have, by your infamous conduct, forfeited all 
claim ito her who is unfortunately your wife. Don*t stir one step nearer, 
sir, or I shall do you an injury. And keep in mind, sir, that nothing 
hinders me from chastising you as you deserve, but the fact of your 
being so nearly allied to my nnfortonate sister. Stand back, each soul 
of you ! for I will take the life of the first man who dares iaMj^Uow me.' 

There was a ring to the tones of his voice that made Wih of the 
miserable gang step back, rather than forward. Montague turned at 
once, and went on his way ; but he heard one of them ask Vanderbose — 

* Whe^e is your rifle ? 

' That's your sorts. Bob ; run and get it — it's in the hall ; and 
bring the lights, and call the men. We'll shoot the vtlkin yet.' 

Only anxious to get his sister out of the way of all excitement, 
Montague hastened to the boat, although those around him urged him 
to let them run in upon then, and take the weapon from their hands ; 
and even offered to stay and fight it out, while he went off with his 
sister to a place of safety. But he would not allow it. 

* We have accomplished our object without violence, and I vnsh, for 
my sister's sake, to keep the law on my side. But let us hurry from 
the shore, for they may do great mischief yet.' 

'Jump in — jump in, all ! ' crieid Sloeum ; 'they are coming — a whole 
gang of them, and may be the death of some one yet.' 

The boat flew from shore, for they felt that life depended upon every 
stroke. 

' Straight out — right off shore ; the further we get from their reach 
the better. We can turn our course when at a safe distance ; ' and 
almost immediately Montague again called, but almost in a whisper, 
'Hold up— hold up your oars; they are trying to know in what 
direction to fire.' 

He was instantly obeyed, and in a moment more a ball struck the 
water near them, and the crack of a rifle was heard, and again another 
in the same direction. 
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the next house, and I want to hand these documents to them, and get 
their action without delay.' 

'By all means, neighhor. Don't let me hinder any good weirk you 
are about.' ^ 

The Sqnire was not long absent^ and when he came in^ threw his 
hat down on the table, and took his seat— 

* Colonel/ said he, * I tell you what it is. Sometimes I get disgusted 
with my profession, because I come in contact with so mudi dcTiltrv ; 
for eyen roguish acts, you know, must be negotiated according to the 
strict letter of the law, to make them binding. Boffues would haro 
nothing to do with law, I'll warrant you, if they comd help it. And 
then, again, I like my profession, because I have a chance, once in 
a while, to get the better, by means of it, of some villain who ought to 
be hung, or put where he can't do mischief.' 

* Tou mean Yanderbose, I suppose ^ ' 

* Tes, I mean him ; and perhaps another tbat is not much better, 
though he has policy enough to conceal it. Tou see, "this is the 
thing of it," as you say. Colonel — ^I was called upon a day or two 
since, by Lucas, to make out a mortgage- deed for Yanderbose to siffn 
in his favor, for ten thousand dolliu^ and Lucas in confidence, as he 
said, told me how it was. Yanderbose owes him five thousand dollars ; 
he says it is for money he lent him, but most likely it is some gamUing 
debt. Well, the only way he can get it, he says, is by todng the 
fellow five thousand more, and taking a mortgage on his mne at the 
Point for ten thousand ; and Yanderbose has agreed to do it. Now, 
the probability is, if he gives him the money, it will go right out of his 
hands, as the rest has, for they say he has pretty much run through 
his estate in the city. Lacas will (breelose, and get that place for half 
its value ; and I don't believe, between yon uid me, that he will have 
paid much money out of pocket either.' 

< And the poor wife have nothing left ? ' 

' Just so ; and that is the reason I was in such haste to get those 

Eapers through. If we can only once get a conservator placed over 
im, before he signs his property awaj, the lig is up. But I am in a 
terrible stew about it, for Yanderbose is to be here by twelve o'clock 
to-day to execute the deed, and it is ten now. But here comes Lovell 
and his friend.' 

Charles and Montague entered, and the latter received a most eordtal 
greeting by the Colonel. Charles immediately addressed himself to 
Sie business. 

< Are those papers ready. Squire Shirley } ' 

' I have handed them to the Judges, but thejr have a wofld of busi- 
ness on hand ; and you know they must act with great caution, for it 
is a terrible power entrusted to them — ^that of taking away from a man 
the right to control his own property. And moreorer, Mf . Lovell, 
bonds will have to be given by you for the faithfai perfonnanee of 
the trust' 

Charles colored deeply; he hild no thought of that. Ho looked to 
Montague for an answer, 
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' Better keep away ; a man that shutB himself up in that way shows 
that he don't want company.' 

* Tes, hnt I most get through, and into the house too, if there is any 
law in the land. Does the law allow a brute of a husband to abuse a 
dear little inoffensive wife, and crush her to the grave ? And cannot an 
old uncle, who loves her as hb own child, be permitted to go to her 
and take her away, and give the fellow his deserts ? ' 

Squire Shirley felt almost at first disposed to smile, but when he heard 
the voice of the stout man trembliog with emotion, he entered 
seriously into his feelings. 

* The law, sir, doubtless, would give redress under certain circum- 
stances. If it could be proved that the wife was cruelly beaten, 
and she should swear that her life was in danger, it would no doubt 
interfere.* 

* But a man may destroy a woman without beating her, or cutting 
her throat, or poisoning her ; he may break her heart by neglect ; he 
may leave her alone on a bed of weakness, while his house is filled 
with gamblers and outcast wretches ; he may frighten her out of her 
reason, by allowing base debauchees to prowl about his dwelling. 
Heavens ! it is too bad. I only want to get at the villain. I only 
want just to get within reach of him.' 

* Your hand looks as though it might do some execution upon him ; 
and yet, mv dear sir, the penalty of the law might have to be borne by 
you instead of the culprit. Come, sit down, my good sir, and let us 
understand your case.' 

* Why, sir, I am the uncle of that poor unfortunate girl married to 
Yanderbose. I have iust returned from a long voyage, and have come 
up here to see her ; out such stories as I have heard about her have 
set me almost distracted.' 

* Sit down, sir, sit down ; I can tell you all about it. Your niece is 
not there, sir ; she was taken away by her brother in the dead of night, 
and is now in a place of safety. I saw her this morning. She is 
more comfortable than could have been expected, and I and others 
are doins what we can to get justice done for her.' 

' God oless you, sir, and them too ! ' rising, and grasping the hand of 
the Squire. 

' May I be permitted to ask,' said Colonel Johnson, rising, and 
offering his hand, * is this Captain Halliday ? ' 

* The same, at your service, gentlemen ; and I hope you will excuse 
my rude manners. I have been terribly excited. That dear child, sir, 
was one of two darling creatures that I nourished from infancy. They 
were lovely as cherubs, and dear to me, for all I know, as own children 
could possibly be. ^ I was obliged to leave them to the care of a 
wrong-headed relative, a sister of mine, who encouraged one to marry 
a fool ; and, because the other would not do so too, has turned her off 
upon the world ; and Heaven only knows where she is, for I can hear 
nothing about her. And now, here I am home again, with abundant 
means to make them and me comfortable for life, and they are gone. 
But Julia, you say, is safe. The Lord be praised for that ! But where 
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And, obedient to the request of Squire Shirley, the two gentlemen 
addressed immediately departed. 

* A testy old fellow, that ! Who is he ? I didn't know but that he 
was going to fall foul of a fellow. But here, it is getting past twelve. 
Why don't Vauderbose come ? Tes, by George, there he is ; he drives 
fine horses, donH he ? ' 

Squire Shirley was too deeply excited to reply. AU the ingenuity 
of his mind was tasked to prevent, if possible, the completion of the 
arrangement between these two villains, as be thought them both. 
But the joarriage of Yanderbose now drove up, and in a few moments 
he entered the office. 

*■ How are you, my good fellow ? ' said Lucas, rising and giving his 
hand. * Squire ^irley has got the papers all ready.' 

* Well, I suppose I must read them. How is it, Squire ? you think 
they are all right ? best to read them ? ' 

* Every man should take great care how he puts his name to paper. 
I should advise you, and any one else, to read every word of any 
article — I don't care who writes it — before signing it. When a man"^ 
name is once down, there is an end to it. No, no-*read every word.' 

* Well, let us have it.' 

' In a few moments, sir. I perceive an error or two that I have 
made, which must be corrected before signing. I can do that, how- 
ever, after you have read them.' 

* Shall I read it to you, Van i ' said Lncas, who was pale with the 
excitement of the moment, and, being too uneasy to sit, was walk- 
ing about the offiee. 

' No— I guess I can read the thing ; but whether I shall understand 
it, is another question. Lawyer's writings, I believe, were never made 
to be understood.' 

He laughed as he said this, and turned towards the Squire. But 
that gentleman took no notice of the remark; he had too much 
to think of then, and was verv busy looking out of the window, 
and contriving how he should manage to delay matters. Lucas 
was also looMng out, but from another window, and just then 
remarked — 

* Yonder comes your testy friend again, Squire.' 

* Where.' 

' Down street — don't you see him ? and a wh<de posse with him. They 
ain't coming here, I hope.' He made this remark, because he saw 
Lieutenant Montague among the number, and he judged there must 
be such a state of feeling between him and Yanderbose, as might 
lead to difficulty, and prevent the accomplishment of the business in 
lumd. 

*■ Come, Yan, ain't you most through ? ' 

* Yes, I've done ; whereas your pen ? * 

* Stop— stop, Mr. Yanderbose,* said the Squire, wit^ eavneetness; *it 
will not answer to sign that instrument until the errors are corrected ; ' 
taking the papar from his hand for the purpose of making the corrections. 

At that moment OharlM Lovell, foolowad by Mont^m^ entered the 
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lfr« Montague — and we will hare a nioe time of it At three o'clock, 
gentlemen ; remember the hour/ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TncB, like a mighty stream, bears its voyagers along in various con- 
nections. Sometimes at scattered distances, and apparently at unequal 
qpeed, and then a favoring gale to some, and the dead calm to others, 
ifnthers them together, and they come to anchor side by side. 

Deal reader, we have come to the last chapter in our story. Those 
In whom we have been interested through its course, are clustering 
near, that they and we may say, ' Farewell.' And if there be some 
tokens of confusion, or some last words unsaid, is it not thus in all our 
partings here ? And if, when under the excitement of such occasions, the 
oommon order of the social scene is broken, we take it all in ^ood part, 
thinking more of the sad adieu than of the little proprieties of life ; 
to must your author crave the same indulgence in a parting hour. It 
b no^ easy matter to let go one's grasp on those with whom we have 
been in strict converse for many months, when by the lone fire-side, or 
fak the still watches of the night, or by the silent river, or through the 
greta fields, or amid the lonely solitude of the deep woods, they have 
been with you, and made your loneliest hour cheerfid bv their presence, 
and associated themselves with your dearest haunts. It must not be a 
marvel if the last word and look cause deep regret, and the reluctance 
to say * Farewell ' create some stiffness in the manne*'. 

It was a scene of mingled joy and sorrow, when good old Captain 
Halliday first, after his long absence, embraced his ptue and feeble, yet 
still lovely Jidia. She threw her arms about his neck, and kissed his 
ireather-beaten cheek, and could not let him go ; and when her sobs 
woold let her speak, her only words were — 

' Dear, dear uncle ! ' 

* There, there, now, Julia dear ; there, hush now ; that's a darling. 
Let the t^rs go now ; we will have nice times a^ain, for I am goioe 
to get a home for us ; and mamma and I are going to have you and 
Addie with us once again.' 

* Oh ! Addie, too, dear unde ? ' 

^Tes, Addie, too, until that noble fellow, to whom she has given 
ber heart, shall get his things in readiness to take her to his own 
borne.' 

* Oh, how lovely that will be ! ' 

^Tes, and I am about to get my old place back again. It will seem 
more like home than any other spot, and I shall live just in a plain, 
mng way, and keep my mind free to enjoy its beauties. And there, 
Ton know, are the trees which I planted for you and Addie, and there 
M tiie pretty garden that you both used to tend, and there are the fine 
walks down among the rocks and cedars, where we used to look npo^^f 
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the broad water, and see the boats sailing so sweetly on. a summer 
day.' 

* Ob, dear, dear uncle, bow sweet it used to be 1 ' 

* To you it was, no doubt, for you bad no care to trouble you ; bat 
to me it will, I hope, be pleasanter than ever, for I bave learned some 
lessons from tbe past. We will make no more show, my dear.' 

* Ob, bow glad I am, dear uncle, for I never wish again to do any- 
thing for display. My beart sickens at tbe very thought. I want to 
lire for something better, for Sim who has bad pity on me, and I hope 
has pardoned my sins ; who has been with me in the hour of my 
trouble, and granted me a great deliverance.' 

The wretched Yanderbose did not wait to make any opposition to 
the appointment of the Court, but fled at once to the city, where he 
dragged along a miserable life for a few months, among the abandoned 
there, and then his wasted life was brought to a close. Bicb relations 
followed him to the grave, in their coaches, and, as they went, said to 
each other, ' What a pity that such a handsome proper^ sboidd be so- 
soon squandered ! ' 

The place at Roder's Point was sold, for Julia said she never wished to 
put her foot in it a^ain, nor see an article she had ever looked on there. 
And Charles, by jadicious management, with the advice of Squire 
Shirley, gathered from the wreck of her husband's estate a few thousand 
dollars, which were loaned out for her benefit. And even that she could 
not, for a long tirae^ be persuaded to touch ; and would much have pre* 
fenved, if her uncle had permitted, to earn her living by her own efforts. 

Tho only shadow that came over the little family, and especially 
Julia, was the departure of her brother for the seat of war upon one 
of our northern lakes. 

It was his lot, however, to be among the favored ones who, by their 
station as well as prowess, made themselves conspicuous before the 
whole nation. Unharmed through terrible dangers, and viotoriooft 
over a gallant enemy, he returned at the dose of our struggle, to be 
crowned with honors. 

The brother of Adelaide never recovered from the oppression of his 
early misfortunes. He mingled with no society, and spent his time in 
seclusion with his father-in-law, endeavoring, by every means in hia 
power, to solace his declining years. The false step made in his early 
career, and its conse,quences, destroyed the buoyancy of youth, and he 
ever carried on his 6row the marks of settled grief. 

Charles Lovell found, on his return- from the city, that bis faithful 
brother had been, as every one said, * as busy as a bee ' ; drawing 
logs to the mill, and joists and boards from the mill, and g[athering 
timber and stone around the old place, and getting everything in readi- 
ness for operations in the spring. Charles had received a handsome 
oompensation for his services in the city, as also a commission for the 
settlement of Yanderbose*s estate, which, added to what he had pre- 
viously made, enabled him to commence his building with ccmfidenee. 
He wonld have » surplus still left as a capital to work with. 
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Slocnm was ready to begin at the time appointed. And he said to 
his hands, as they were about to commence hewing the timber — 

* By jingo, I never was in such a hurry to get at a job in my life. I 
tdl yoQ, boys, I know it looks dark how anything is going to be made 
at ul ship- shape out of this old concern ; and I dou't wonder you 
fauif h. I Ye laughed at Charlie many a time about it ; but he is not 
ft tSlow to be laughed out of his notions. 

*Toa know we laughed too, Slocum, about these trees. You remem- 
ber ^ow they looked I like poles sticking up here and there. And 
■ow just look at them, and only think how they will be a few yean 
liflooe.' 

' That's the thing of it. Bill. Charlie looks ahead ; he has had a 
plftn about this place all the while, and what he has done hasn't cost 
HOfih ; but it tells more and more every year. He will have a beauty- 
■pot here, see if he don't.' 

* Take care, boys, that you don't cut too deep ; keep outside of the 
Kne, for I am going to have this timber as smooth as a house-floor. 
But here comes Charlie himself.' 

' So he does ; and Guss with him, and they have both got their 
ixes. Now you'll have to put it, Slocum. Tou had better let me take 
JR adze, too, for those fellows will make the ehips fly.' 

As the house had ever been a favorite idea with Charles, it was very 
nataral that, now it was begun in earnest, he should make it a subject 
of frequent conversation when at home. At such times. Aunt Casey 
did not ioin in. Her countenance would assume a serious cast, and 
often a heavy sigh would escape her, and she would in many ways 
manifest great uneasiness. 

One evening, when Charles was more than commonly elated, in 
^nsequence of having that day completed the exterior of his building, 
and received the assurance of Slocum, and all hands engaged in the 
work, that it was even much prettier in reality than the sketch he had 
made of it. Aunt Casey became so restless that Charles could not for- 
bearspeakin^. 

' Wny is it, aunty, that you appear lately so different from what' 
yon have been ? You hardly ever laugh now, and everything seems to 
trouble you.' 

The old lady had, before she spoke, as much as she could do to 
keep the tears back ; but this finished the matter, and at it she went 
in right good earnest. Charles waited until the shower was about over. 
At leneth in a playful tone he asked — > 

' Perhaps, aunty, you think I am not going to be happy in my new 
ccHudition r Did you see anything in Miss Addie the day she spent 
with you, that gives you uneasiness on that account i * 
^ This only added to the trouble, and Aunt Casey started off to her 
little room, and there had a time of it all to herself. 

Charles was indeed perplexed, for he knew not how to account for 
her sinffular conduct It was so unlike anything he had ever noticed 
in her before. 
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At length . she a^ain entered the room, wiping her eyes with her 
apron, and trying to put on a cheerful face. 

* It was very wrong in me to do so ; it's very childish and foolish, 
jftnd it is Tenr selfish, too. But one thing I must say. Don't you 
noTer thiqk that I have anything against that sweet young creature ; 
for a sweeter, lovelier youne darling 1 never see in all my born days. 
And to think how she took an Interest in everything, and see how I 
.did everything, and asked me in her pretty way how I did this, and 
how I did that ; and to see how delighted she was to see me feed the 
fowls and the chickens, and would take the bowl out of my hand, and 
throw the stuff out all around her feet, to get them up to her as close 
ajB she could ; and then she wanted to see the heifer, and so I took her 
oat to the barn, and you never see how deUghted she was. Ai^ I tell 
you what, she notices things ; for she looke4 all around the bam, and 
granary, and all over, and then she turns to me : '* He keeps things in 
their places, don*t he? I hope," says she, '^ I shall be able to keep 
things as orderly in the house ; but," says she, *^ I iiope, aonty, you 
will come up, won't you, and just show me ho^ to manage ; for you 

• know the help I may have, perhaps, wHl not l^no^ much, and he has 
been used to your ways." But, oh dear! ' 

' Well, I hope you will, aunty, and I wish it was po that yon coal4 
be with, us all the time.' 

* Qh dear ! do you wish so ? * 

* Tes, I do most truly. And }i\ps Addie thinks it irould be aUnost 
too good just to have you live with us.' 

' The dear, blessed creature ; then, it's done. And now, Charlie, 
just hear what I have got to say. Ton see I h^ve been thipking the 
thing all over ; it's been upon my mind all the time since yon've becA 

fetting ready to go away, and the more I think, the worse I get, 'till 
'm a most done over. You see it has be oi such another kind of a 
life to me, since you boys have been here. We have lived ao happy, 
and I have got along so smooth and easy, and I have been allaying op 
all the time, too, that to come tp think of your going away, and me 
living all alone — for it is only once in a while Hetty comes home — that 
I can't stand it ; and so I have been thinking how much better it 
would be for you to have me there, doipg all that has got to be done, 
making your butter, and seeing to things just as I have dona here; 
only I shall have your dear little wife take all the managen^ent, and I 
will see that it is done as she says.' 

* Well, aunty, I feel, now, as if I should be perfectly happy.' . 

* Oh dear, how glad I am to hear you say so. Apd y^u wqn't go tp 
hiring no help ; I don't want them round.' 

' Just as you say, aunty.' 

And the old lady went off into one of her short chuckling Uugbs, 
her sides shaking, and her apron wiping away the tears at tha s^me 
time. 

The spring and summer have passed away. Their bloom, their 
sbowers, their flowers, and their fruit, have been enjoyed, and silently. 



but witli Elesd; progresa, the linla of nutumn have been ftealioj on, 
QTitil upon the hiil3, and ovet tha fields, and by the riradside, and 
irhereTec a Toreat tiee reared ila branchee, there were bright aad raried 

The dwelling of Charles LaTfill had received il« finishinj; tciDcbe>- 
The plain, but neat enoIoBure, which endroled , the lar^e jard, had alio 
been put up, and the eye could now take in, at a single glance, the 
design of ila owner. To one not acquainted with [he priicjsa by which 
it bad all been accomplished, it would hare appeared a coally place foe 
a farmer. And, doubtless, had any one attempltd, in a Eiuj^ic eoason, 
and by the purchase of everj article, and hiring all the labor, it WDulii 
have been bo in reality. But, as Charles went forward by a fiicd plan, 
and with his own hands, as opportaolty offered, did sdiiiething towards 
it, tha real outlay of money did not much exceed the calimiitc of 
Slocum. 

is the brother of Adelaide bad placed in her bands a snm laffieient 
for a Landsome outfit, sbe furntsbed it to ber own mind ; and Charles 
bad as much reason to be satisfied with tbe neatness of its houee- 
of the t 

the latter part of October, and, ai 
Mr, Slocum bad some businesa'at the old mill, joat before 

- " d leisurely around t^' " ---■<-' --- --.-.■. 

passed the house a 
long. 

' Jingo i it loots well, and I bopa Charlie will have many happy 
days there. It is finished, Dpon honor, aoybow ;' and paid for too.' 
This be said to himself, as he turned into ^e lane which led from the 
higbnar to the mill. 

He found Mr. Duncan at work with some logs he wa^ sawing into 
slit work, and he stood and looked on a moment nnlil the loe had 
passed tlirough; and then, when the noise ceased, saluted the miUet— 

' A pleasant erening, Mr. Duncan. You keep bard at it, I see." 

' Yes, I have to ; what between the grists inside, aad tho logs ont- 
Bide, a man has to step pretty lively." 

' Well, that's the way, But I iieyer thought joa oouhi have been 
induced to set the saw a-going.' 

'Kor I either.' 

.ed to be eomctimes almost afraid to come here with a grist — 
" "^ ' the dam being out ot order, and Uir' — 
1 and all that. But now, they te 
jou have had to hire a young fellow to help jou.' 

' Well, it's true, Slocum. But, yoa see, rve been oTer-persnaded. 
That fellow, Loveli, got at me first about filing up my old oven for 
kilo-drying corn ; sod then uottiing would do but I must rig un the 
old saw again, beoause be wanted some sawing done. And you know 
what a fellow he is 1 What can pu do with htm i You see he's right 
into you, end he's got aucu B way witb bim.' 

' Charlie's a fine fellow.' 
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* Well, now, Slocum, how is a body going to say " No ** to him 
Gtosh I I can't. Only just see how it is. He'll come right up to you 
and the first thing you'll know, he'll up with a bag of corn and oTei 
with it into the hopper. Or he'll, maybe, catch off a bag of meal 
from my back, saying, ** Uncle Joe, I am younger than you ; let-go ! " 
and off he'll clip witn it into somebody's wagon. Or he'll catch hold 
of the lever, and whip up a log, and on to the cradle with it — '" You 
go in. Uncle Joe, and tend to the hopper." ' 

♦That's his way.' 
^ ' It beats all creation what a fellow he is. And then, when there's 
sickness, he's right in among it, doing something or other. I'll tell 
you, Slocum, just what he did. Last spring we had a hard time of it, 
I tell you. There was Jemime, she came home, and was took down 
with the measles, and was as sick as d<wth ; and then Sue, she got the 
cankers, and was all swelled up in her taroat, so that she wheezed like 
a broken-winded horse ; and right in the midst of it, Bill falls down 
through the trap* door of the mUl, and snaps his leg. There we wen. 
three on 'em all on their backs to oust. Well, what does Lovell do bu\ 
down he comes, and at it he goes — off coat, and the first thing he did 
was to take the baby — and wlmt do you think ? ' 

' Rocked it to sleep ? ' 

' No, gosh ; he couldn't do that — ^it ain't in the power of mortal 
man to do that. It never slept yet to my knowledge. But he stopt 
its hollering ; only think of it ! ' 

* Does it cry much ? ' 

* I guess you'd think so ! Why, Slocum, its screeched ever since its 
been in the world. It came screeching, and its been screeching ever 
since ; and its my opinion it will screech itself out ef the world again, 
if it keeps on. But only think, Lovell stopped it ! The old woman 
was clean beat. She ran out of t'other room to see what was the 
matter — ' *' She didn't know," she said, **but it had stopped for good. 
Oh, dear," says she, *' what is it ! it ain't dead ? " And there was the 
little sarpent, looking up at Lovell, and laughing — only think of that, 
Slocum ! ' 

•Now, you don't?' 

* True as the Bible. How he ever got the critter to stop bellowing, Ib 
the greatest wonder I've seen this many a day. And there he was ; some- 
times he would stay all night, and then again he'd bring all kinds of 
nice things for the sick ones ; and they've all got bo fond of him, that 
it is nothi.^ but *' Charlie Lovell," all day long* Now, what can you 
do with such a fellow } I can't ; he's got clean round me. But I'll 
tell you one thing, Slocum.' 

* What is it?' 

* The old thing begins to pay. I never was so 'forehanded in my 
life ; and I've fixed the old dam, and mended the wheel, and put in a 
new run of stone, and fixed up the saw, and things begin to look bright 
But what upon earth, Slocum, are you doing with your Sunday dotaei 
on r' 

' Going to the wedding.' 



I 
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« What wedding?' 

*Wby the g^reat wedding, or weddinn. Didn't yoa know that 
Charlie is to be married this eyening, and Priest Jamieson, too. And 
it is to be in the church. But what now, Duncan i ' 

* rU tell you what in a minute.' And the miller fairly ran into the 
mill, and was out again instantly. * I'll tell you what it is. Charlie 
has been at me this good while to go to church. You see I haven't 
been this ten years ; and Lovell says I'll be a heathen yet, and my 
family too, if 1 don't turn over a new leaf, and go to meeting on 
Sunday. And I believe he is about right But the thing of it is, 
when to begin. Gosh, if I should go there in the day time they'd all 
turn round and stare at a fellow so, that I should wish myself back at 
home.' 

' Well, then, suppose you begin to-night ; it will kind of ease the 
way.' 

* That's what I am thinking — ^break the ice like. But come alone 
over to the house, find we'll talk about our business on the way, and 
you just wait till I put on my best. But don't lisp a word to the old 
woman, or she'll want to go too, and take that screeching brat with her.* 

* I'm afraid you will get it, Duncan, when she comes to find out.' 

* I shall get it anyhow, for the matter of that.' 

Duncan was not long in putting on his best But so seldom did such 
an event take place, that it necessarily excited the curiosity of his good 
woman. 

* What on earth, Duncan, is to pay now ! Your best clothes on, and 
your new hat that you haven't never yet had on your head ? Where 
are you going ? ' , 

* Ob, I am just going to take a little turn with Slocum ' 

*• Take a little turn with Slocum ! It ain't no such a thing ; there's 
something to pay — you know there is, and you're ashamed to let me 
know.' 

* Maybe I'm going to church.' ,^ 
' To church ! catch you to church ! you're ashamed to be seen theii^ 

you know you are. Ain't Lovell talked enough about that ? But 
never mind, you'll catch it.' 

* Oh, Mrs. Duncan,' said Slocum, *he is onlyjost going a little way. 
You see Charlie Lovell is to be married in the church this evening, 
and Mr. Duncan and I feel like going to haite a peep at it.' 

Mrs. Duncan threw the baby down on the bed, and, clasping her 
hands together, exclaimed — 

* Did I ever ! And now, Duncan, you've done this a purpose. But—' 
Mr. Slocum and her amiable husband either did not heiur what else 

she said, as the baby, being let to scratch and kick by itself, was sending 
forth noise enough to drown even the clatter of the old mill — or, being 
in haste to see the ceremony, took French leave, and were off. 

As the Beverend Mr. Jamieson, and his much-loved Lucy, had 
determined to celebrate their nuptials in the house of God, Charles and 
Adelaide had prevailed upon Captain Halliday to forego the pleasure of 
having the ceremony of their marriage at his houM, and to allow it to 
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* They are coming now, Duncan.* 

And immediately a procession was seen advancing ap the centre 
able. 

* Who is that fellow in hlack, with them satin small-clothes on. 
He looks sleek, don't he ? ' 

* That is Mr. Jamieson ; and the lady leaning on his arm, with t\^ 
vfaite veil on her head, and hanging down her shoulders, is Lucy-— 
Miss Lucy Johnson ; and that is the old Colonel on t'other side of her. 
Bless his old heart ! how trim he looks ! ' 

* Look, Slocum, look ! who upon earth is that > ' 

' That's Charlie ! don't you know him ? his head is powdered, ain't 
it! I tell you, Duncan, that hlue coat, with the light small-clothes, 
looks well on Charlie. I didn't think he was so much of a man.' 

* Gosh ! I should never know him. He looks taller,* 

* Yes, he does. And that beauty by his side — ain't she a picture ? ' 

* Charlie goes the whole figure, don't he ? But see there, Slocum, 
if there ain't Guss ! sure as Tm alive, and he's got a gal too. What 
a nice plump little rosy thing she is ? ' 

*• I guess that's the daughter of a rich man off where Charlie's girl 
has been staying. I heard say that they had come to the wedding.' 

A long train followed the happy couples up the aisle, and arranged 
themselves before the altar. As soon as the or^an ceased, Mr. Somers 
arose, and in his expressive manner, with simple fervor bat very 
appropriate words, united in the bonds of marriage his loved brother 
in the ministry with the fair Lucy. The organ, accompanied by a 
choir of singers, immediately chanted the * Gloria Patri,' during which 
Mr. Jamieson left the circle, and entered the vestry-room which 
opsned from the altar. In a few moments he returned, dressed in his 
•uken robes, and Charles Lovell and his long-loved Adelaide, with their 
attendants, circled about him. His voice trembled slightly ; but its 
rich tones could be heard distinctly through the house, and the beao* 
tiful service lost none of its interest from the evident feeling which h^ 
manifested. 

Proudly did old Captain Halliday resign the hand of his lovely niece 
to the manly youth who stood ready to receive it. And they, who had 
so long and steadily loved, were united in those bands which death 
alone can sever; 

* Did you hear that, Slocum ? ' 

* Hear what r ' Slocum had been too concerned a spectator to be 
disturbed by any common occorrence. 

* Gosh 1 she's come ! ' and old Duncan bolted out' of the pew, and 
although the organ was again pourioff forUi its loudest notes, Slocum 
could distinguish^ above its highest peaf, the shrill "Scream Of a baby. 
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BEATRICE: THE GREAT PROTESTANT TALE. 

TESTIMOXIEB COXTIS UKD. 

'It is a work which can never be too often read, or too higUy 
appreciated. I was one of the first to recommend it, and taking 
the opportunity of yonr New Edition, again and again I snggeit 
to all Protestants to read the book.'— GAVAZZI. 

* Sliould be placed upon the shelves of every library pnblic and private.'— 
dereland IViie Democrat. 

* Produced a more than ordinary sensation, not only in the United States, 
but even in Canada and Mexico.* — Xew York Path-Finder. 

* Head three p.i^res of ** Beatrice," and we will gxiarantee your eager 
perasal of the whole.' — Portsmouth Daily Transcript, 

* She has woven with much skill into fiction what twenty millions of 
people are eager to read about.* — Manchester Daily Mirror. 

* A well written, illustnitive, life-like tale.' — Monmouth Inquirer. 

* Endor^d by fifteen clergymen, '* Beatrice ** will have a run.' — New York 
Daily Tribune. 

* Well calculated to carry conviction to the minds of thousands of readers.* 
— Troy Daily Whig. 

* Should find its way into every family. We advise all to get it.* — 
Syracuse Daily Journal. 

* We should not be surprised if it should become to Popery what "Uoele 
Tom's Cabin" is to Slavery.'— Pomeroy Telegraph. 

' Recommended by the iiiphest authority in the country.' — Falls Journal, 

* The book is a vivid picture of the physical and intellectual jugglery 
employed by the Jesuits.*— .Voricic* Telegraph. 

* :ihows impressively that intercourse with Catholicism is to be avoided 
as you would avoid the plague. The book will be read with the deepest 
interest by xhe million.' — Mansgrare Herald. 

* This great Protcstmt tale id having a tremendous run. The publishers 
have issued four editions in the space of ten days from publication.* — 
yew York Dlsp itch. 

' It canr.ot fail to xcet with thou«5ands of rcixder^.'— Meredith Gazette. 

* The nioft popular f.etion ot the day. 'J he story is woven to.,'ethor in 
the most fiisoinaiinff ?*.yle, and is imbued with uncommon beauty, fre:>hness, 
and purity of seii:i:neiit '— Warrcyt Transcript. 

* The work is huviup a grt'at run, and is rc.id with avidity by all, not 
excepting the clerfrymcn.' — Bi>i(:hamtun Daily Republican. 

* It eonies liicrbly rceommeiiiiV J by distiu_'ui>hod names, some of whom 
are among the le.uiing divines ot' the day.' — Kenogak Tribune. 

' A? a work of art it lias great merit :' ingenious, dramatic and intense, its 
oharacters sharply drawn, and its plot well constructed. But its moral 
element is of tae" highest merit and ucility.' — Xtw York Ecungclist. 

* There are many vivid scenes of life and action, which seem to correspond 
in their crlicts with the class of emotions produced by Mrs. Stowe's 
extraordia iry bixik.' — Canndi Temperance Adrocate. 

* The design ol the present wurk is to guard the minds of those liable 
to he influenced by the insidious wiles of Komanism against the manv 
deceitful acts its voiiiri.'s use to entrap the unsuspecting.' — Chicago Journal. 

'An antidote to ti.e laoral poison which many agents are now enga:;cd in 
spreading, like a baleful pestilence, throughout the world.' — Falls Journal. 

* Oi fascinating interest, and i:v.bued with uncommon beauty, freshness, 
and jiurity of se:iiin;ent.'— -4/<(7f /«c*a Whig and Adrocate. 

* We pl'vall be happy to see the book widely circulated among all classes 
of t'le community.'— C'ix/ja'/'7 C.Kristian Adv<.cate. 

'The litcranj merits of this book are of a high character.'— jSarannaA 
Sentinel. 

* May it bo read in every house and hamlet in America. " Beatrice " is a 
tale o: thriiiinu: interest.'— C</i<//ina/i Patriot. 

' Preeir.iucntly a book for the times. Deeply interesting and entertaining. 
It will be read, too, in spite of bell, book, and candle cursing.'— iNTeMJ York 
Jlenild. 




BEATEICE THE GREiT PEOTESTANT TALE. 

d. ^S tlm iriai gteiit ability. 

E — Jf tojEfH-fliior.'- ■■" * 

U an uuL la li interest tbn 

■ormoratban ordinary metit.' — CtoMnHati JEnptirer. 

•The work Kill be to Popery, I Irust. what " Uncle Tom'j Csbln " hai been 
to aiavery. May it luveae great a elrcDlatlon.'— Kbt. E. F. Hxttulb, D.D 

' Ltt evf ry Profmtanl family poswaa B copy of •'Bia.ulee," bbiI eepedmU] 
lot thB younB mad iV-Lnclport Jmmal. 

' Tbs et'iry )> at faKinatuiK Inteceel.'— Jfwtur^A Oasittt. 

■A strenicA and ^^racerulneaa ai lanpuage, a bnmpCLiDaBneBi or ima^r^y 
and an artintio Auiitii wbich coQuaand OLir lushest admiratiou.' — Pennayi 
ta\ua Telegraph. 

• Its debut Hill beremembned as a great BTent in tbe bistotr of Llteratgn 
dF ChriBtianity, and of Modem IntelllKence.'— XafionnI Bemicrat. 

'Thi«b«ili will be read with intense intereatliytbasewlioue not habitu 
BO'^clniaAnn.'—OrlnmspoaatyGaiitle. 

'A bonk tbat duidid bs read by all,'— Awft ItlaaiAitertisir. 

JVorr Tor* Doiiff Tima. 
' A wotitlhatalitmWbeflttcntivBiy rand bjBPerybody." — Indiana Regxtier 



aCioQ or Jeeuitiukl Borne.-— 
SaiHinJiiii uiraia. 

• Ai Ion? as there is a Froteatirt,MlM Binolair's work will retain Ita pU», 
and be read.'— -Awkj City Seatinel. 

did di«plov of irenina.'— J'iKaieipAw Sun, 

' '■Benriee '■ should be re;id by every Jimerita.a.'—Falmsr Jmmal. 

' The InlerMt fmio tba flrst chapter lo the oloBe oT lUe Tolume ia well 
inalnined.'— j«idJta(Dim Frm. 

• Powerfully written, and of deep interest.'— BolMmiTri American. 

'AbodcofemiaeDt merit,' — ^Veic Tork Iid^eKdent. 

' A ^ery popular and clever book,' — Toronlo Pi-Mb^terian Magazine. 

began Chronicle- 

• A well written 1»Dk, vorthy oT its author, and caienlBted Co do mncb 
good.'— Buipor* SshIImJ, 



